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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



Tp die Horticultural Societj of LoDdon, the botanical 
world] and more espscially the lovers and cultivators of good 
fruit, are lai^ely indebted. 

With an unbounded zeal, aqd at an expense almost unli- 
mited( they have procured from all parts of the world every 
variety of fruit that Realth or influence could obtain. These 
have been planted in the Society's garden, and with praise- 
worthy liberality, grafts, cuttings, and in many instances spe» 
ciiAen trees have been gratuitoi 
men and Otberf ultivator?. 

.The catalogue published by ll 
is evidence cf The zeaTand ilillUs 
had been prosecuted. — It conta 
of Pears, 622 ; Plums, 298 ; P( 

Cherries, 246; Nectarines, 72 ; Grape Vinesil57; with 
more than half aa many names, which were even then con- 
sidered as synonymes or mere duplicates of the same va- 
riety, — together with [we quote from the advertisement to 
the catalogue,) "nearly 1000 more of less certain authority, 
all of which were actually under a state of cultivation in the 
garden of the Society." 

It was manifest from the very appearance of this list, that 
it was altogether too large, — that a great proporfion pf the 
names admitted into the text were mere synonymes, and that 
aoumber were fruit of no value whatever. Indeed diia was 
well known to the compilers of the catalogue, who intimated 
that when all the fniils came into bearing, the good would 
be selected from the poorer sorts, and something like Order 
be restored. — Were not this to be the case, vain had been 
the labours -of the Society, and their catalogue a chaotic 
mass wfirse thani useless, tending only to mislead, perplex, 
and bewilder.. 

To exemplify; Suppose from acalalogue orPeiin,the 
following oamwL should be a^cted^s person wishing a 
variety, viz: Brown fieurr^, Bwni Gris-, ^eurr^ Rou^, 
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IV . PREPACK. 

Beurr6 Dore, Beurr^ d'Anjou, Beurr^ d'Or, Beutr^ d'Am-' 
bleuse, Beurre d'Amboise, Poire d'Amboise, Isambert, Red 
Beurr^, Beurr^ du Roi, and GcJden Beurre, White Doyenn^t 
Doyenn6 Blanc, Beurre Blanc, Bonneante, Saint Michael, 
Carlisle, Citron de Septembre, Kaiserbime, Poire a Courte 
Queue, Poire de Limon, Poire de Neige, Poire de Seigneur, 
Poire Monsieur, Valencia, and White Beurr^. Here is a 
list of 28 kinds as the purchaser supposes, but when the trees 
come to bear, he finds to his great disappointment and mor- 
tification that he has only two sorts, viz. the Brown Beurr^, 
and the White Doyennb. 

With special reference to the correction of this evil, soon 
after the publication of the Society's ca^logue, the Pomolo- 
gical Magazine appeared in monthly numbers, with ample 
descriptions, and embellished with beautiful coloured plates; 
but the expense necessarily attendant on its pubUcation, has 
prevented, in a great degree, its circulation among those for 
whose use such a work ought to have been principally adap- 
ted, — the Gardener and the humble cultivator of his own 
soil. As a specimen of art, however, the beauty of its typo- 
graphy and engravings renders it a suitable ornament for the 
library of the wealthy patron of horticultural science. But 
the confusion in the nomenclature still existed, — the little 
that had been done, serving only to make the confusion more 
manifest. 

There was wanted a union of botanical science and prac- 
tical experience to take hold of the subject, to simplify and 
arrange the heterogeneous mass: to describe and classify 
fi-uits of real worth ; and with unsparing hand to lop off re- 
dundancies, and banish forever, if possible, the very names, 
(however pompous and high sounding) of fruits compara- 
tively worthless. This has been done in the work now pre- 
sented to the American public, in which the valuable kinds 
of fruit are arranged, classified, aad described in such a man- 
ner as to be readily known and distinguielved ; and worth- 
less or inferior varieties having been rejected, one of the least 
merits of the work is that, the amateur can readily make a 
selection of different varieties, for a large or small garden, 
with a certainty of getting fruits of real value, and such kinds 
only,jas he may wish to cultivate. 

The well known abilities of Mr. Lindley for a work of 
this nature, pointed him out as the most suitable person for 
undertaking it. The task has been accomplished (as the 
reader will perceive) in a masterly maimer. 
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PREFAOX. ▼ 

The present Edition lias been carefully revised, and where 
the method of cultivation was not suited to this country, other 
original matter has been substituted by the Editor, with ad- 
ditions of the most valuable American fruits which do not 
ripen so well in England, and consequently were omitted by 
Mr. Lindley. In the arrangement of the work it was thought 
best to divide it into two parts, the former part containing ttie 
description, arrangement, and classification of the Fruits, 
and the more fully to explain the classification of the Peach- 
es and Nectarines three cuts were made from the ori^nal 
paper in the Horticultural Transactions. The latter part is 
entirely on the manner of cultivation so as to suit both the 
northern and southern States. The alterations and addi- 
tions are so numerous that it may be strictly called an Ame- 
rican work, without depriving Mr. Lindley of any of his 
just praise. The cause of the decay of Peach and other 
Fruit Trees in the United States, with directions f<Mr their 
recovery has been noticedwith full directions for propagating, 
pruning, and the various methods of training, as Standards, 
Open Dwarfs, and Espalier Trees. This has swelled the work 
about fifly pages more than was first contemplated,but it was 
deemed absolutely necessary to its conipletion. These ad- 
ditions and alterations will appear in the body of the work ; 
no pains have been spared by the Editor to make it accept- 
able to the publici and worthy of their patronage. 

AVv* Yorh March^ 1833. 
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PREFACE BT JHE ENGLISH EDITOR. 



Tre Author of the following work has been occupied, At 
intervals^ during nearly forty-years, in preparing for the press 
materials for a complete account of the fruit trees and vege- 
taj)les cultivatedfin the gardens of Great Britain. The result of 
. these inqiiiriesis now presented to the reader, in a form which, 
it is thought, is so condensed as to comprehend the* greatest 
quantity of information in the smallest compass, and which at 
the same time is sufficiently diffuse to render it possible for 
the reader to acquire a^ much knowledge as is either impor- 
tant or indispensable in regard to any particular variety. 
Those points wliich are so peculiarly interesting to all Gar- 
deners, fiuch as the kind of stock upon which a given variety 
will succeed better than upon another, — the comparative 
value of each kind of fruit, — the aspect that it requires, — 
the different names under which it is known in England or 
elsewhere, — the books in which a faithful figure may be 
found, — the purposes for which it is best adapted, — the 
seasons when it is in the greatest perfection, — and topics of 
a similar kind, have been in all cases treated with especial 
care. This there are few men more competent to do well 
than Mr." Lindley, whose long practical experience, and am- 
ple opportunities of investigating such subjects personally 
during a series of many years, have been such as have rarely 
•fallen to the lot of any one. 

The forcing department has been considered foreign to the 
purpose of this work, and is therefore 'entirely omitted. In 
recommending particular modes of cultivation, it has been 
wished to present the reader with one or two methods of op- 
eration, that experience has shown to be simple and effec- 
tual, rather than to introduce a great number of different 
plans, among which the unskilful reader can never ki\ow 
^hich to select in preference, and where the chances are, 

* In this editieo, (be p^rt 49TOted to vegetablea is omitted as foreign to the 
work. Ed, 
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DSSCRIPTION OF FRTJIVS. 



erfAPTER I. 

ALMONDS. 



L C0MSI6N ALMOND. 

Amande Commune. 

The nuts of the common almond are about one inch and 
a quarter lon^ with a hard smooth shell, containing a kernel 
of little value in comparison with some others. It is the 
most comihon in France, and the young plants from it are 
used for stocks to budvpeaches upon. 

2. Hard shell sweet almond. 
Amande douce a Cogue dure. 

The nuts of these are large, full one inch and alialf loing, 
smooth, and of a dull colour : the shell is thick and hard,,th9 
kernel small, and notihigh flavoured. 

This is an improved variety of the former, and difiers from 
it only in ^having larger fruit. . It is a .preferable sort fbr 
stocks, and used by the more careful of their gardeners. 

3. Soft shell sweet almond. 
Amande douce a Coque tendre. 

Much resembles the last in appearance and colour, but it 
. has a tender shell ; one side is usually straight^ and the other 
rouiided. 

This sort is budded upon the others, and is grown in gar- 
dens to produce the young almonds, which in France are 
eaten fresh in July, the kernel being sweet and well flavoured.' 

1 



2 ALMONDS. 

4. Ladies' finoer sweet almond. ^ 

Amande des Dames. 

This is eaten dry, and cultivated as an article of coni'^ 
merqe, in the southern parts of France.. 

The nut exceeds an inch in length, is of an oval shape, 
and thicker in proportion ^aa the odiers ; the shell being 
light-coloured, porous, and tender ; the kernel plump, rich, 
4U3|djsrweet. , , . * . 
": :6} SuLtA'wi^^^* almond. 

Amtyide'Sultliia.'^ •* 
; :/^iu^ jes^'dibles tte ditiande des dames, but is smaller. 

6; PiH-AOHIA- 8WTE;*Et ALMOND. 

Amande Pistache. 

Is similar to the last, but still smaller. 
The two last varieties are peculiar to the south of France, 
and are not in general cultivation. 

7. Princess thin shell sweet almond. 
Amande Princesse. 

This approaches to the cnnande des dames in its quahties 
and size, but has a much thinner shell, which is rough exter- 
nally, appearing as if the outer part were removed. 

8. Bitter almond. 
Amande Amere. 

Of this, which is the bitter almond, there are several va- 
rieties, differing in the size of their nuts, which are dark co- 
loure'd, with hard shells,' and bitter kernels. 

Propagation and Cultivation. 

All the varieties of the almond in this country may be pro- 
pagated by budding them upon tiie muscle stock, in the same 
manner -as directed for peaches and Nectarines. 

Being natives of Barbary, their cultivation for the purpose 
of obtaining fnat, cannot be expected to be successful, unless 
the trees are trained against an east or'southneast wall.* 

* Almonds Nos. I, 2, and 8, are perfectly hardy, and will stand our most severe 
frosts without injury. Nob. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, are more tender ; our winters eene- 
raHy kill the young branches, and sometimes the whole tree. They wiU, uiere* 
fore, reauire protectivor durin the winter. I have cultivated them for many years, 
but could never get them to fruit well ; under glass, or trained as espaliers in a 
▼inery, there is m»4oubt they would answer well, or they may be trained on a good 
south wall or close board fence, and protected with ja covering of mats during the 
winter. As respects their cultivation, the sweet almonds ought either to be bunded 
on the hard shell almond stocks, or on plum stocks, which are more durable ; the 
plum stock ought first to be budded with the almonds Nos. l>or 3, and the next 
year they should be budded with the sweet almonds, working them on the younff 
■hoot of the almond near the bottom ; the shoots of the sweet almonds are smaU 
mod delicate, and would not nadily take at once on the plum stocks ; but by this 
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CHAPTER II. 

APPLES, 

Sect. I. — Summer. R^und^ op imn'iy bo. 

!• BoRoviTSKT. Hort. Sac. Cat, No. 94. ; Pom. Mag, 
t. 10. 

JFVttt<middle-sized,rouDdish,andratherangular. £t^eseated 
in a rather large cavity, and surrounded by a few small plaits. 
Stalk about an inch long, ihserted in a deep and rather wide 
<^Tity. Skin pale green on the shaded side, sometimes 
broken by a silvery appearance of the epidermis ; on the 
sunny side, striped with crimson red on- a ground of paler 
red; rather transparent. Flesh white, firm, juicy, with a 
sweet, brisk, sub-acid, very pleasant flavour. 

An early dessert fruit, ripe the middle of August. This 
beautiful apple was sent from the Taurida Gardens, near St. 
Petersburgh, to the Horticultural Society of London, in 1824. 

2. Early Julien. HorL Transk Vol. iv. p. 216. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an irregular globular form, with se- 
veral ribs or angles on the sides, which become quite promi- 
nent round the eye. Skin of a pale yellow, without any 
mixture of colour. Flesh approaching to yellow, firm and 
«risp, with a pleasant brisk juice, having much the highest 
flavour of any of the very early apples. 

A Scotch dessert apple, ripe the beginning and middle of 
August. 

• 3. Irish Peach Apple. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 740. ; 
Pom. Mag. t. 100. 

Eariy Ocofkon. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 321. and 453. 

Fruit middle-sized, depressed, globular, obtusely angular. 
Eye nearly closed by thd segments of the calyx. Stalk 
short, not deeply inserted. Skin marke4 with brownish red, 
intermixed with some streaks of deeper red ; the shaded side 
yellowish green, sprinkled with small brown dots. Flesh 
white, tender, juicy, rich, and very highly flavoured. 

A dessert apple* ripe in August. 
. 4. JuNEATiNG. Ray (1688), No. 1. Langley Pom. ■ 
t. 74. f. 2. 

flonble mode of working, they will answer. The bndi should be protected durinf 
the winter, and the next spring the trees headed dewn to the bud, and planted oat as 
Above to nemain. Jim. Ed, 
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Fruit small, round, somewhat flattened at both ends, about 
one inch and three quarters in diameter, and one inch and a 
half deep. Eye small, with a closed calyx in a depressed 
wrinkled basin. Stalk slender,, three quarters of an inch 
long, inserted in a small narrow cavity. iSA:tn pale yellow, 
with a slight pale tinge of red on the sunny side. Flesh crisp, 
but soon becomes mealy. Juice a little sugary, with a slight 
perfume. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

6. Margaret. Miller^ No. 2. 

Magdalene. Ray (1688), No. 2. 

Fruit below the middle size, two inches and a quarter in 
diameter, and two inches deep, slightly angular on its sides. 
Eye small, with a closed calyx, [^aced in a narrow basin, 
surrounded by several unequal plaits. Stalk short, slender, 
in a funnel-shaped cavity, even with the base. Skin pale 
yellow, with numerous small pearl-coloured imbedded specks, 
and slightly tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesh 
white, very crisp and tender. Juice plentiful, saccharine, 
and highly perfumed. 

A dessert apple of first rate excellence, from the middle 
of August to the end. 

This is the true Margaret apple of Miller, and has been 
in our gardens since the time of Ray, in 1688 ; but it is not 
the Margaret of Forsyth, and of many collections of the pre- 
sent day (See No. 13). The tree is readily known from 
every other variety of apple, by its upright growth, by its 
short erect branches, and by the excessive pubescence of its 
leaves. 

6. OsLiN. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 715. ; Pom. Mag. t. 5. 
Oslin Pippin. JVtco/ Ed. 4. p. 164. 

Oslin, or Arbroath Pippin. F<n*syth. Ed. 7. p. 119. 

Orgeline, or Oijeline. lb. Ed. 5. p. 119. 

Fruit roundish, depressed, without angles. Eye rather 
prominent, with a few moderately sized plaits. Stalk short, 
thick, not deeply inserted. Skin very thick and tough, pale 
bright lemon, colour when fully ripe, intermixed with a Uttle 
bright green, and sprinkled with numerous spots of the same. 
Flesh inclining to yellow, firm, crisp, juicy, very rich, and 
highly flavoured. 

Ripe about the middle of August, and very excellent. 

7. Red Astracan. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 522. ; 
Pom. Mag. t. 123. 

Fruit rather above the middle size, roundish, slightly an- 
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.gular. Ey^ in a tolerably deep basin, surrounded by a few 
knobby protuberances. Stalk short, deeply inserted. Skin 
greenish yellow in the shade, deep crimson on the exposed 
side, and over great part of the surface spotted with russet, 
with a httle coarse russet surrounding the stalk. The great- 
est part of the red colour is coTered with a delicate white 
bloom like that of a plum, which gives it somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a peach. Flesh white, crisp. Juice abundant, 
with a rich saccharine acid, but soon becomes mealy. 

Ripe about the middle of August. 

This very beautiful apple was imported from Sweden, and 
fost fruited by William Atkinson, Esq. of Grove End, Pad- 
dington, in 1816. Fruit of it was exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Society^ in 1820. 

8. Red Quarenden. Hooker Pom. Lond, t. 13. 
Devonshire Quarenden. Hort, Soc. Cat, No. 822. 

Pom, Mag, t. 94. 

Sack apple, Hort. Soc, CaL No. 1012. according to the 
Pom, Mag. 

Fruit below the middle size, oblate, or round, and depress- 
ed, the outline tolerably regular. Eye slightly or not at all 
depressed, entirely closed by the long segments of the calyXf 
and surrounded by Uttle knotty protuberances. Stalk thick, 
rather short, deeply inserted. Skin of animifbrm deep rich 
crimson, with numerous green dots intermixed ; greenish 
on the shaded side. Flesh greenish white ; when newly ga- 
thered, crisp, very juicy, mixed with a most agreeable acid. 

Ripe in August, and will keep till the end of September. 
It is very much and very justly esteemed. 

9. Sprlng Grove Codlin. Hort, Trans, Vol. i. p. 197. 
t. 11. • 

Fruit of the usual codlin shape, about three inches in dia- 
meter at the base, and two inches and three quarters deep, 
slightly angular on its sides, and tapering to a narrow crown. 
Eye closed by broad, short segments of the caljrx, slightly 
sunk in a narrow, oblique, plaited hollow. Stalk rather 
-short, not protruding beyond the base. iSA^'n pale greenish 
yellow, tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesh green- 
ish yellow, tender. Juice saccharine, with a mixture of acid; 
and a very slight perfume. It is ready for tarts in July^ and ^ 
will keep till October or November. 

The Spring Grove Codlin was first brought i^to notice by 
Sir Joseph Banks, in a communication to 3ie Horticultnnil 
Society of London* read AjMril 3, 1810. 

1* 
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10. Summer Golden Pippin. HorL Soc. Cat No. 
393. Pom. Mag. t. 50. 

Fruit small, roundish-oblong, flattened at both ends. Eye 
in a wide, shallow, even hollow. Stalk short, inserted in a 
middle-sized cavity. Skin very smooth and shining ; on the 
side next the sun bright yellow, tinged a little with orange, 
which gradually fades away on the shaded side into a pale 
lemon colour, and marked throughout with pale scattered 
dots. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, sweet and agreeable, 
without perfume. 

Ripe the end of August, and will keep ten days or a fort- 
night. 

A very beautiful and excellent little dessert apple. 

11. White Astracan. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 23. Pont. 
Mag. t 96. 

Glace de Zdlande. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 366,, and of 
foreign gardens, according to the Pom. Mag. 

Transparent de Moscovie. lb. according to the Pom. 
Mag. atod the Hort. Cat. 

Pvrus Astracanica, De Cand. Prod. Vol. ii. p. 635. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, angular on the sides, and 
' ribbed at the apex. Eye depressed in a small hollow. Stalk 
thick, and very short. Skin smooth, with a few faint streaks 
of red on the sunny side, and covered with a white bloom. 
Flesh snow-white, oflen transparent in part, tender, juicy, 
crisp, very pleasant and delicate. 

Ripe in August, and will keep good for only a few days. 
It is a hardy tree, and a very good bearer. It has been in- 
troduced from Russia, where it is said to grow wild about 
Astracan, and was firat brought into notice by William At- 
kinson, Esq. of Grove End, Paddington. 

Sect. II . — Summer. Conical or oblong. 

12. Doctor Helsham's Pippin. G. Lind. Cat. 1815. 
Fruit middle-sized, more long than broad, eight or nine 

inches in circumference, a little angular on the sides. Eye 
small, in a rather wide and oblique basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, deeply inserted. Skin yellowish green, with several 
reddish spots ; on the sunny side of a fine clear red. Flesh 
white. Juice sweet, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

Ripe in August and beginning of September. 

The branches of 4his tree droop in the manner of a Jaigo- 
nelle Pear. It is an abundant bearer, and deserves cultivation. 
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The original tree, which is a large one, was raised by the 
late Dr. Helsham, and is now growing in the garden of Mr. 
£theredge, of Stoke Ferry, m Norfolk. 

13. Early Red Margaret. HorL Soc. Cat No. 688* 
Pom. Mag. t. 46. 

Margaret Apple. Langley, Pom, Lond. t* 74. f. 1. 

Red Juneating. > According to HorL Soc. Cat. No. 

Early Striped ditto. / 688. 

Early Red Juneating. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 604. 

Eve Apple. Of the Irish Gardens^ according to the 
Hort. Sac. Cat. 

Margaretha Apfel. > Of the Germans, according to 

Rother Jacob's Apfel. ) the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit below the middle size, roundish oblong, rather an- 
gular, tapering a little to the crown. Eye contracted, plait- 
ed. Stalk short, thick. Skin greenish yellow, richly and 
closely streaked with deep red. Flesh white, juicy, break- 
ing, sub-acid, very rich and agreeable, without any perfume 
or spicy flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

A very good early apple, but soon grows mealy. 

14. Red Calville. 

Calville d'E't^. Duhamel 1 . t. 1 . 

Calville Rouge d'E'te. HorL Soc. CaL No. 131. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat cordate or conical, having 
alternately large and small angles terminating in the crown, 
which is narrow and pointed : about one inch and three quar- 
ters in diameter, and two inches deep, Eye narrow, promi- 
nent, surrounded by large plaits. Stalk half an inch, rather 
stout, inserted in a regular and rather deep cavity. Skin 
pale red, but of a deep colour, and shaded with deeper streaks 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red 
next the core. Juice not plentiful, but pretty well flavoured. 

Ripe in August and September. 

15. Revelstone Pippin. HorL Trans. Vol, tv. p. 522. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat angular on the sides, the 

angular protuberances uniting round the eye in large knobs. 
Stalk short and thick, inserted in a very regular cavity. 
Skin greenish yellow, thickly sprinkled with yellow russety 
spots, and nearly covered with a bright red. Flesh yeUow, 
firm. Juice not plentiful, but sweet, and of a very good fla^ 
vour. 

Ripe the end of August and begioniiiQ of September, tnd 
will not keep long. 
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16. SuGAR-LOAP Pippin. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 1078. 
Pom. Mag. t 3. 

Dolgoi Squoznoi. HorL Soc, Cat. No. 254*, according 
to the l^om. Mag. 

Fruit ovate or oblong, generally tapering to the eye, which 
is much hollowed, with a few slight plaits. Stalk about an 
inch long, inserted in a deep, regular cavity. Skin a very 
clear light yellow, with a few greenish dots ; yellow on the 
sunny side, and becoming nearly white when fully ripe. 
Flesh whitish, firm, crisp, very juicy, with a most agreeable, 
lively, sweetish sub-acid flavour. 

An excellent summer apple, ripe the beginning of August, 
but if kept above a week or ten days it becomes sofl and 
mealy. 

This appears to be of Russian origin, having been sent 
from the Taurida Gardens, at St. Petersburgh, to the Hor- 
ticultural Society, London, under the name of Dolgoi Squoz- 
noi, two Russian words, (io/gfot, signifying long, and squoznoi 
transparent. 

Sect. 111,^^ Autumnal. Round, or nearly so. 

17. Bere Court Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 400. 
Fruit about the middle size, resembling a large and well 

formed Nonesuch, but rather less flattened. Stalk slender 
and deeply inserted. jSA:tn pale yellow, beautifully variegat- 
ed with broken stripes of red. Flesh crisp, very juicy, with 
a high flavoured acidity. It does not keep late, but is a most 
valuable apple for the kitchen while it lasts. 

Raised by the Rev. Dr. Symonds Breedon, in his garden 
at Bere Court, near Pangboume, in Berkshire, and exhibited 
at the Horticultural Society, London, October 15, 1822. 

18. Calville Rouge de Micoud. Hort. Trans. Vol. 
V. p. 242. 

Fruit of the first crop, depressed, spherical, nearly three 
inches in diameter, and about two inches deep ; three, or 
more frequently four slight ridges divide it lengthways, and 
give it a somewhat square outline. Stalk moderately thick, 
rather long, placed in a funnel-shaped cavity. Eye placed 
in the bottom of a hollow, scooped out like a fiinnel, and 
larger than that in which the stalk is placed, the divisions of 
the caljTx remaining in part when the fruit is ripe. Skin of a 
very deep, dull red on the side next the sun, but less intense 
on the shaded side, where it is streaked by a few lines, and 
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spots of a pale red. It is tough, adhering fmnly to the flesh, 
of an austere taste. Flesh yellowish white, fine, breaking 
with a crystalline appearance, juicy. Juice sweetish acid, 
and agreeably perfumed. 

Its maturity commences about the middle of July, and 
cdntinues with little interruption, till November. The finit 
of April-flowering ripen mostly in August, and are usually 
eaten during harvest. Those of the second flowering suc- 
ceed the first, and may be brought to table tUl the end of 
October ; they are quite as good as the first, but are not big- 
ger than a hen's egg. The fruit of the latter flowerings are 
not bigger than a Pomme d'Api ; nevertheless, when they 
are stopped in their growth by the frost, they may be placed 
in the fruit-room, where they ripen very well, wid keep till 
November. This is eaten raw ; but if roasted it acquires a 
deUcate and sweet flavour, and it is also very agreeable when 
stewed. 

Mons. Andr^ Thouin,from whom the above is taken* has 
given an interesting account of this singular apple. The 
original tree, which bears three thousand apples annually, is 
growing on the farm of the Baroness de Micoud, which lies 
near La Charity sur Loire, in the department of the Nievre. 
The first flowering takes place in April, the second in June ; 
Ae tree then ceases for a time to produce flowers. The 
third and succeeding flowerings take place in August, Sep* 
tember, October, and November, when they are stopped by 
the severity of the frost. It is necessary to remark, that the 
last flowerings are much less abundant than the two first, 
and the fruit which they produce is small, and imperfectly ri- 
pened. The blossoms are produced in corymbs of twelve 
or fifteen flowers in the first season of blossoming, but only 
from five to nine in the succeeding seasons. The colour of 
tile corolla is white, tinged with rose-coloured stains, espe* 
cially on the edge of the petals. 

Mons. Thouin very justly remarks, " that the dense, dark 
green, shining foliage during three-fourths of the year, ena- 
melled with numerous bunches of delicate rose-coloured 
blossoms, and scattered over with fruitof diversity of colour^ 
render it a most interesting object of cultivation, especially as 
an ornament to our lawns and shrubberies, producing an ef- 
fect not less novel than agreeable." 

19. Christie's Pippin. Hort Soc. Cat No. 156. 

Fruit middle-sized, shaped like a flattish Nonesuch, about 
two inches deep, and two inches and a half in diameter, quite 
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reund, without angles. Eye small, closed by a short calvx, 
' moderately sunk, m a very even circular basin, perfectly free 
from plaits. Stalk short, slender, rather deeply sunk, not 
protruding beyond the base. Skin pale greenish yellow, be- 
coming bright yellow when highly ripened, marbled and 
streaked with red on the sunny side, like the Nonesuch. 
Flesh pale yellowish white, tender. Juice rather thin, sioart, 
slightly saccharine, and of a very pleasant flavour. A culi- 
nary apple in October and November. 

This aj^ple has very much the appearance of a small None* 
such, from which it has probably originated. Its branches 
are spurred in the same manner, and it bears equally as well 
and as soon. A great many trees of it have lately been 
planted by the kitchen gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

20. CoBHAM Apple. Hort Soc. Cat, No. 166. 
Fruit above the middle size, about two inches and three 

quarters deep, and three inches and a quarter in diameter ; 
somewhat irregularly round, with a few obtuse angles reach- 
ing to the crown, which is rather narrow and depressed. 
Eye small, closed by the segments of the calyx. Stalk half 
an inch long, slender, rather" deeply inserted. Skin dull yel- 
lowish green, dashed on the sunny side with faint red, inter- 
mixed with light russet. Flesh crisp, pale yellow. Juice 
saccharine and aromatic. 

A dessert apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. Culti- 
vated in Kent under this name. I received specimens of 
this apple from Mr. Kirke of Brompton, in 1819. 

21. Cole Apple. HorL Soc. Cat, No. 190. Pom. J^ag, 
i. 104. 

Scarlet Perfume. Of some collections. 

Fruit above the middle size, about three inches and a 
quarter in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, an- 
gular in a slight degree, with a wide eye, mostly closed by 
Sie segments of the calyx. Skin deeply stained, and streak- 
ed wiUi crimson, slightly russeted, with a small portion of it 
showing through. Stalk woolly, sometimes inserted beneath 
a deep lip protruding into the cavity of the base. Flesh 
white, firm, juicy, sweet mixed with acid, little perfumed, 
Tery rich and agreeable. 

A very excellent autumn dessert apple, in perfection about 
Ihe end of August, and will keep sound till Christmas. It 
is a healthy, hardy variety, but better adsqpted for dwarfs than 
for standards. 
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22. Emperor Alexander. Hort. Trans. Vol. u. p^ 
407. t. 28. 

Alexander. HorL Soc. Cat No. 6. 

Aporta. According to the Hori, Cat. 

Fruit very large, somewhat cordate, tapering from the 
base, which is broad, to the crown, where it is small and 
narrow. Eye large, and deeply seated in a perfectly smooth 
round basin^ Stalk three quarters of an inch long, not pro- 
truded beyond the base. Skin greenish yellow, slightly 
strecdced with red, but on the sunny side beautifully marbled, 
and streaked with bright red and orange. Flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, and very tender. Juice sugary, and of a rich 
aromatic flavour. An autumnal dessert apple from October 
till nearly Christmas. An excellent and valuable fruit. 

Some fruit of this apple were imported from Riga by the 
late Mr. Lee, in January, 1817, one of which measured five 
inches and a half in diameter, four inches deep, sixteen inch- 
es in circumference, and weighed nineteen ounces. From 
this fruit the drawing above referred to in the Hort. Trans. 
was taken. 

23. Flower of Kent. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 338. 
Fruit rather large, somewhat flat, irregularly ribbed on its 

sides. F^e small and contracted, surroimded by prominent 
angles extending from the ribs. Stalk three quarters of an 
inch long, lengthened beyond the base. Skin dull yellow or 
olive on the shaded side ; of a muddy brown, tinged with bright 
red streaks, when exposed to the sun. Flesh greenish yel- 
low, with a pretty good juice. A good culinary apple from 
Michaelmas to Christmas. 

Specimens of this apple were sent me from Mr. Kirke of 
Brompton* 

24. Franklin's Golden Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 
383. Pom. Mag. t 137. 

Sudlow's Fall Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 217. ac- 
cording to the Pom, Mag. 

Fruit middte-sizecl, oval, rather broadest at the base. Eye 
slightly sunk in an even hollow, surrounded by very minute 
plaits, generally closed by the segments of the calyx. Stalk 
short, slender, in a deep cavity. Skin bright deep yellow, 
somewhat scabrous, with a tinge of green, sprinkled with niK 
merous gray and dark-coloured specks or spots. Flesh pale 
yellow, crisp, tender. Juice rich, of a poignant aromatic flap 
your. A most excellent autumnal dessert apple, from Mi- 
chaelmas to Christmas. 
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Thui appears to be of American origin, and was imported 
by Mr. Sudlow from the United States, as appears from the 
statement in the Transactions of the Horticultural Sqpiety 
above alluded to in 1819. Its introduction, however, was 
previously to this, and ciinnot have been later than 1805 or 
1806. 

25. Frank Rambour. Stoiizer, 
Rambour Franc. Duh, Yol. i. 28. t. 10. 
Rambour Gros. Hort Soc. Cat No. 844. 

!Fruit large, of a flattish and somewhat irregular figure, 
about two inches and a half deep, and three inches and a 
quarter in diameter. E^e rather large, with a long conni- 
vent calyx, deeply sunk in an irregularly angled basin. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin pale yellow, with a few stains 
of red on the sunny side, and a little russety in the cavity 
rounJl the stalk. Flesh rather soil, with a slightly acid juice* 
A good culinary apple in October and November. 

26. Goi4)EN Pippin. Ray (1688), No. 9. Pom. Heref. 
t 2. 

P^pin d'Or. Knoop, Pom, 54. t. 9. 

Fruit small, perfectly round in its outline, without any 
angles on its sides, generally from an inch and a half to two 
inches, both in its depth and diameter. In young and vigo- 
rous trees its size will be more, and of a greater length ; but 
on old trees, which are in health, the size will be less, and 
shorter than its width. Eye small, in an even shallow basin. 
^talk one inch long, slender. Skin bright yellow, or gold 
colour, interspersed with several gray russetty specks on the 
sunny side, and full of minute, pearl-coloured, imbedded 
specks. Flesh pale bright gold colour, crisp. Juice rich, 
saccharine, of the most delicious flavour of any apple we 
possess, if in high perfection. 

The Golden Pippin, one of the most celebrated and es- 
teemed apples of this or perhaps any other country, has been 
considered by some of our modern writers on pomology to be 
in a state of decay, its fruit of inferior quality«in comparison 
to that of former times, and its existence near its termination. 
I cannot for a moment agree with such an opinion, because 
we have facts annually before our eyes completely at variance 
with such an assertion. Any person visiting Covent Garden 
or the Borough markets during the fruit season, and indeed 
any other large market in the southern or midland counties 
of England, will find specimens of fruit as perfect and as fine 
as any which have been either figured or described by any 
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writer whatever, either in this or a^y other country. In fa- 
vourable situations, in many parts of the country, instead of 
the trees being in a state of rapid decay, they may be found 
of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant ; the fruit perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality. 

Ripe in October, and will keep two months, or till past 
Christmas.* 

27. Hawthornden. Hori. Soc, Cat No. 440. Pom. 
JVfog-. t. 34. 

White Hawthornden. JVicoVs Fr. Gard. p. 256. Ac- 
cording to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit above the middle size, rather irregularly formed, 
generally about three inches in diameter in one direction, and 
three inches and a quarter in another. When this irregula- 
rity happens, for it is not always the case, it arises from a 
broad protuberant rib, which extends from the base to the 
crown. This has occasioned the Hawthornden to be repre- 
sented in the figure quoted above as having a clefl on its side ; 
but neither this nor yet any other apple has one naturally. 
Sutures, or channels in fruit, are no where to be found, ex- 
cept in those which are termed drupaceous^ or stone firuit 
Its depth is from two inches and a quarter to two inches and 
a half. Eye rather small, with a converging calyx, rather 
deep, and surrounded by a few obtuse plaits. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, rather deeply inserted. Skin very smooth, 
white, of a very pale greenish yellow, sometimes a little tin- 
ged with a blush on the sunny side towards the base. Flesh 
white. Juice plentiful, and well flavoured. 

An excellent culinary fruit from Michaelmas to Christmas. 
This is a very valuable apple, and a most excellent bearer. 
The extreme buds are mostly blossom buds, which occasion 
the branches to become pendulous when the fruit is fully 
grown. It is said to have originated at Hawthornden, near 
Edinburgh, where Drummond the poet was bqm. 

28. HoART Morning. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 455. Pom. 
Mag. t 53. 

* The English Golden Pippin grows with delicate imall ihoots. and la not cal* 
eulated for an orchard ; hut if properly managed, it makes a beautinil espalier tree, 
and is an abundant bearer; the fruit is smaU, but handsomely shaped, the flavour 
excellent, and not inferior to anv raised in Europe. In this countiy it should 
be grafted on paradise stocks, and planted in rather a shady part of the garden, or 
at least not exposed to the full sun, and trained in the fan shape. The apple is not 
much known in this country; the kind called here Golden Pippin, is a rery different 
fruit ./f m. Ed, 
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Dainty Apple. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 284., according to 
the Pom, Mag, 

Fruit rather large, round, depressed, angular, with a veiy 
small close-f^ited eye. Stalk generally rather short, in a 
wide cavity. Skin covered w'^ a fine bloom, with broad, 
broken, irregular stripes of red next the sun, and paler and 
more distant marking of the same kind in the shade. Flesh 
firm, yellowish white, occasionally tinged with pink next the 
skin, with a rich and brisk flavour. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas till Christmas. A 
very handsome and useful kind. 

29. Hughes Golden Pippin. Hooker^ Pom, Lond, U 
26. Pom, Mag. t. 132. 

Ht^hes's New Golden Pippin. Forsyth, p. 108. 

Fruit below the middle size, round, sHghtiy flattened at 
tile eye and stalk. Eye large, open, sometimes almost level 
with the top, but generally in a shallow depression, surround- 
ed by a few plaits. Stalk short, thick, inserted in a very 
slight cavity, or frequently not at all sunk, but forming a knob 
projectiBg on the base of the fruit. Skin yellow, thickly set 
with green spots and small russetty specks, and tinged with 
green around the stalk. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, with a 
rich, a^eeable, sharp flavour. 

A very neat and most excellent dessert apple, from Octo- 
ber till January. 

30. Kerry Pippin. Hookers Pom, Lond. t, 20. 
Kerry Pippin. Pom. Mag. t, 107. Hort. Trans, Vol* 

iii. p. 454. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, flattened at the eye, round which 
aire small regular plaits. Stalk short, sometimes thickened 
and fleshy, inserted in a contracted cavity, with a projection 
of tiie firuit on onoside ; one or more sharp ridges or lines 
are almost always distinguishable from the eye to the stalk. 
Skin pale straw colour, mixed with a deeper yellow, streak- 
ed and marhled with red, highly polished. Flesh yellow, 
crisp, tender, juicy, sugary, and high flavoured. 

An excellent dessert apple from September tUl November. 
This has been long known in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, 
where it is esteemed one of their best dessert apples. It is 
very deserving of cultivation, and succeeds best grafted on 
the Doucin stock, and trained in the garden as an espalier. 

31. Kirke's Golden Pippin. Hort, Soc. Cat, No. 386. 
Fruit small, formed with the most perfect regularity of 

outline, a little more long than broad. Crown quite flat. 
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Eye large, in proportion to the size of the fruit, but very shal- 
low, surrounded by a fine thin russet. Skin pale green on 
the shaded side ; on that exposed to the sun, of a very pure, 
clear yellow, free from specks. Flesh pale greenish yellow, 
imp, crisp. Juice abimdant, saccharine, and highly flavour- 
ed. A dessert apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

This is a very beautiful little fruit, raised a few years ago 
from a seed of the old Golden Pippin, by Mr. Eiri^e, in his 
nursery at Old Brompton, near London, and is highly deserv- 
ing of cultivation. Like all other Golden Pippins, it is too 
tender for an orchard tree in cold situations. It succeeds 
best when grafted upon the Doucin stock and* planted in the 
garden. 

32. Nonesuch, ftort. Soc. Col, No. 677. 
Nonsuch. Forsyth Ed. 3. 121. 
Langton Nonesuch. Hanhury. 

Fruit middle sized, of a very regular round figure, and free 
from angles on its sides, about two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, with 
a short, closed calyx, in a very regular, rather shallow, sau- 
cer-shaped basin, without plaits. Stalk short, slender, in- 
serted in a shallow cavity, seldom projecting J)eyond the base^ 
Skin pale yellow, spotted and marbled with orange, with nu- 
merous broken stripes and patches of brick-red on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, sofl, and tender. Juice plentiful, a little 
saccharine, and slightly perfumed. A handsome dessert 
apple from Michaelmas till nearly Christmas. Ray has a 
JS'onsuch Apple, in 1668 ; but, as he has placed it among his 
winter or keeping apples, it is not certain whether that is the 
same as this. 

33. Oake's Apple. Horl» Soc, Cat, No. 698. 

Fruit middle sized, round, a little irregular in its outline, 
having two or three obtuse ribs swelling and lengthening one 
of it^ sides more than the other, about three inchev in dia- 
meter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, near- 
ly closed by the short segments of the calyx, rather deeply 
sunk in an irregular, uneven basin. Stalk very short, thick, 
wholly inserted within the base in a narrow cavity. Skin 
thick, pale green, with several imbedded white dots, and 
slightly marked with many short, broken streaks of pale 
brown, with russetty specks on the sunny side, particukufy 
in the crown and round the eye. Flesh rather sofl, greeni^ 
white, with a slightly saccharine juice, but not much flavour. 

A culinary apple in November and December, described 
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from a fruit grown in tiie Horticultural garden at Chiswick 
in 1830. 

34. Padley's Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 69. 
Hart. Soct Cat. No. 720. Pom. Mag. t. 161. 

Fruit rather small, and somewhat flat, one inch and a half 
deep, and two inches in diameter. Eye small, with a very 
small closed cal^rx, placed in a shallow and rather angular 
basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, veiy slender, 
one half projecting beyond the base of the fruit. Skin pale, 
dull yellow, very much coverejd with a rough gray russet, 
and a Uttle tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesh 
greenish yellowish, crisp. Juice saccharine, with a very 
pleasant, aromatic flavour. A very neat and excellent des- 
sert apple in November Imd Decembes. Raised about twen* 
ty 3iear9 ago by the late Mr. William Padley, gardener to His 
Majesty, at Hampton Court, and first propagated by Mr. 
Ronalds of Brentford. 

35. Philadelphia Pippin. G. Lind, Cat. 1816. 
Ditchingham Pippin. lb. 

Fruit rather above the middle size^ round, but somewhat 
flat at the crown. Eye small. Stalk half an inch long, in- 
serted in a rather deeply hollowed base. iSAtn yellowish 
gray, with a faint blush on the sunny side. Flesh white. 
Juice brisk and well flavoured. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. An 
American apple, brought into this country about seventy 
years ago. Four of these trees are now growing in the gar- 
dens of J. J. Bedingfeld, Esq. at Ditchingham Hall, in Nor- 
folk. They grow to a large size, are very hardy, and great 
bearers. The fruit are, for the most part, produced singly 
on the branches : they are, in consequence, always more 
perfectly formed than those grbwing in clusters. 

36. FoMME DE Neioe. Hort. Sac. Cat. No. 626. 
Fadteuse. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 44. 

Fruit middle sized, round, not much unlike the shape of a 
Nonesuch ; about two inches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, nearly 
closed, in a shallow depression, surrounded by a few wrinkled 
plaits. StaUe half an inch long, very slender, sunk in a fun- 
nel-shaped cavity, and protruding but Uttle beyond the base. 
StSin pale green, tinged with pale red, and marked with short 
streaks of a darker colour ; on the sunny side, of a stiU deep- 
er red. F^h veiy tender, snow-white. Juice sugary, with 
a slight musky peifume. 
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A dessert apple in October and November. Introduced 
from Canada, by Mr. Barelay of Brompton. It is said to 
derive its name from a village where it is cultivated. 

37. Potter's large Apple. HorL Soc, Cat, No. 805. 
Fruit one of the largest size, generally eleven or twelve 

inches in circumference, irregularly formed, with large, ob- 
tuse angles on the sides. Eye wide, deep, surrounded with 
large plaits, the alternate ones being much the most promi- 
nent. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a deep cavity. Skin 
pale green, thinly sprinkled with gray specks, and tinged with 
faint red near the base on the sunny side. Flesh white. 
Juice not plentiful, sub-acid. 

A culinary apple* from Michaelmas to Christmas ; raised 
it is said by a Mr. Potter of Chelsea. A transverse section 
of it, when cut o{^n, exhibits a large, five-angled cavity. 

38. Red Inoestrie. Hort. Trans. Vol. i. p. 227. 
Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 481. Pom. Mag. U 17. 

Fruit roundish, oblong, about the size of a large Golden 
Pippin, with a small caly!x, and hollow open eye, wholly des- 
titute of angles. Stalk short, slender. Skin bright yellow, 
deeply tinged with red on the sunny side, with many indis- 
tinct white spots. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, and rich, 
nearly as highly flavoured as that of the Golden Pippin. 

An excellent and bea,utiful dessert apple, ripening the end 
of October, but not in perfection after hiEtving been gatiiered 
a few weeks. 

This and the yellow Ingestrie sprang from two seeds taken 
from the same cell of an Orange Pippin, \t^iich kad been im- 
pregnated with the pollen of the Old Golden Pippin. They 
were raised by T. A. Knight, !Esq. about 1800, and planted 
at Wormsley Grange, in Herefordshire. Their nane is de- 
rived fi*om the seat of the £arl Talbot, in Stafibrdshine. 
They were first noticed in the Hort. Trans, in March, 1811. 

39. Scarlet Crofton. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 463. 
Fi^it middle sized, flattish, about two inches and a half 

in diameter, and two deep, somewhat angular on the sides. 
Eye wide, but shallow. Stalk short, sometimes bent. Skin' 
yellowish russet/ of a bright red intermixed with russet on the 
sunny side; Flesh firm, crisp, never becoming mealy. Juice 
plentiful, of a rich saccharine flavour. An Ii^h dessert ap- 
ple, ripening in October, and continuing till Christmas. 

40. Striped Holland Pippin. Hort. Soe. Cat. No. 
1075. , . 

Fruit pretty large, of a very regular figure^ neaily as broad 

2* 
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as it is wide, with five obscure angles^ extending fi-om the 
sides into the crown. Eye smdU. SteUk short, in a shallow 
base. Skin yellow, with numerous green specks imbedded, 
tinged with orange, and streaked with bright crimson on the 
sunny side. Flesh white. Juice not plentiful, sub-acid. 

A culinary fruit from October to December. This, like 
many other Dutch apples, has a thick skin. Its chief merits 
are on the outside.* 

41. Summer Broaden, of the Norwich Gardens, 

Summer Colman. G. Lind, Plan of an Orchard, 1796. 

Fruit above the middle size, about two inches and three 
quarters in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, 
sligh% angular x>n the sides. Eye smaB, with a closed ca- 
lyx^ in a rather narrow basin, surrounded by some angular 
plaits. Stalk sliort, slender, deeply inserfled, not protruding 
beyond the base. Skin dull yellowish green, tinged on the 
sunny side with pale dull brown, fhsh greenish white, not 
crisp. Juice sub-acid, with a pretty good flavour. 

A culinary apple in October and November. This is an 
useful Norfolk apple, and known in the markets by the above 
name. The trees are rather small growers, but great bearers. 

4S. Waltham Abbey Seedling. Hort, Trans. Vol. 
V. p. 269. 

Fruit resembling a Golden Pippin, but much larger, near- 
ly globular, some tapering a little towards the crown. Eye 
large and open, seated in an even shallow basin. Stalk 
short, dfeeply inserted. Skin pale yellow, becoming deeper 
as the fruit lipens, sometimes with a tinge of dull scarlet next 
the sun ; the whole surface is speckled with minute greenish 
spots, and 4 patch of coarse russet always surroupds the stalk. 
Flesh ydHowish, sofl, juicy, and very sweet ; it melts perfect- 
ly in baking, taking a clear pale amber colour, and retaining 
a high flavour. 

A dessert and culinary apple from October till January. 
Raised from a seed of the Golden Noble, by Mr. John Bar- 
nard of Waltham Abbey, in Essex, about 1810. It began 
H>earing in 1819, and its fruit was exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural l^ociety in 1821. 

*' . ■ 

% Rather an ilHbax^ remark.— Might not the circrmiBtance of its " thick skin," 
&c. be owing to the climate of England not being sufficient to ripen the fruit to per- 
fection? Perhaps if the fratt v^ ripened on a good south wall in England, the 
thieknoM of the skin would vanish, and the flavour be mu«h improved. I have no 
doubt but outQlimate which ripens their Fall Pippins so well here, would improve 
i|p ohatacter. Am. Ed. 
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43. WoRMSLEY Pippin. HorL Soc. Cat No. 1183. 
Pom. Mao;, t. 80. 

Knight's Codlin, of some collections^ according to the Pom, 
Mag, 

Fruit middle sized, globular, slightly angular. Poje deep« 
ly sunk, surrounded by small plaits. ,Stalk about an mch 
long, deeply inserted. Sk^n pale green on the shaded side, 
brown next the sun. Flesh white, firm, crisp, juicy, with a 
lively sugared juice. 

Ripens the beginning of September, and remains in perfec- 
tion till the end of October. This is an ^cellent autumnal 
fruit, bearing well, and having a firm, high-flavoured flesh, 
resembling in quality that of the Newtown Pippin. It de- 
rives its name from Wormsley Grange, a cottptry seat where 
Mr. Knight formerly resided. The first account of it is to 
be found in the Horticultural Transactions, communicated 
by Mr. Knight, in March, 1811. 

44. Wyken Pippin. Loud. Gard. Mag. 
Fruit rather below the middle size, round, somewhat flat- 
tened both at the base and the crown, about two inches deep, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye rather small, 
open, naked, with but little of the remaining calyx,. placed in 
a shallow, regularly formed basin. Stalk short, not deeply 
inserted. . Skin yellowish green, interspersed with several 
small gray specks, and a litUe tinged with pale dull brown on 
the sunny side. Flesh greenish yellow, firm, crisp. Juice 
sugary, with a Uttle musky perfume. A very neat dessqrt 
apple from October to December. The original tree, a very 
old one, or the trunk of it, with a strong sucker from its root, 
was growing in May, 1827, at its native place, Wyken, two 
miles from Coventry. The seed, it is said, was plafited by 
a Lord Craven, who brought it from a fruit he had eaten on 
his travels from France to Holland. All the cottagers round 
Wyken have from two to twelve trees each of this apple in 
their gardens, and it is a great favourite throughout the whole 
county of Warwick. 

46. Yellow Ingestrie. Hort. Trans, Vol. i. p. 227. 
Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 482. * ' *- 

Frtitt small, shaped much Uk« the Old Golden Pippin. 
Eye very small, flat. . Stalk half an inch, rather deeply in- 
serted, just protruding beyond the base. Skin bright gold, 
with a few pearly specks imbedded. l^e»/i yellowish white, 
very tender and delicate. Juice plentiful, ricli, and highly 
flavoured. A beautiful little dessert apple in October and 
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November. Raised by Mr. Knight of Downton Castle. 
See Red Ingestrie, No. 38. 

Sect. IV. — Autumnal. Conical, or oblong. 

46. Alfriston. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 7. 

Fruit large, oblong, broad towards the base, and narrow- 
ed to the crown, broadly and irregularly ribbed on its sides, 
one of the angles generally being considerably more swelled 
than the rest ; about three inches and a half deep, and the 
same in diameter. Eye open, rather deeply sunk, in an un- 
even hollow surrounded by uneven plaits. Stalk short, deep^ 
ly inserte4 in an irregularly deep cavity. Skin pale green, 
becoming yellow, tinged with orange where exposed to the 
sun, slightly marked with thin russet. Flesh yellowish white, 
veiy crisp and tender. Juice plentiful, saccharine, combined 
with a smart brisk acid. 

A very fine and excellent culinary apple in Octdber and 
till Christmas. 

Described from a very fine specimen grown in the Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden, at Chiswick, in 1830. This has 
sometimes been called the Newtown Pippin, but from which 
it differs very materially. 

47. Beauty of Kent. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 48. 
Beauty of Kent. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 4. 

Fruit pretty large, three inches and a quarter deep, and 
three inches and a half in diameter, somewhat irregularly 
formed, with slightly prominent unequal angles, terminating 
in the crown, which is rather contracted. Eye small, closed 
by a short calyx, a Uttle depressed, in a narrow angular ba- 
sin. SlaUc short, slender, rather deeply inserted in a funnel- 
shaped cavity. Skirt a very clear yellowish green, mottled 
with dull red ; but on the sunny side of a bright red, mottled 
and streaked with yellow, intermixed with russet round the 
base. Flesh firm, yellowish white, crisp, and tender. Juice 
abundant, and pleasantly acid. 

An autunmal dessert apple, from Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas. 

This is a very handsome apple ; and, although not distin- 
guished by any peculiar richness of flavour, it certainly must 
be reckoned a very excellent fruit. 

48. Ceay Pippin. Hort. Tram. Vol. v. p. 401. 

Frtit^ rather below the middle size, conical, rather angular. 
Eye small and close, in an even and well formed hollow. 
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Stalk short, deeply inserted. Skin a delicate straw colour, 
with a very slight hlush of red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
low, crisp. Juice not abundant, but sweet and highly fla- 
voured. 

A very excellent dessert apple, in perfection in October 
and November. Raised by Richard Waring, Esq. in his 
garden at Saint Mary's Cray, Kent, and exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society, October 16, 1822. 

49. Dowell's Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 268. 
FrfiiU in size and form, somewhat resembling the Ribston 

Pippin ; but more pointed at the crown, and the eye sunk in 
a more confined and a deeper cavity. Stalk short, deeply 
inserted. Skin green, nearly covered with a clear thin rus- 
set, shghtly tinged with brownish red on the sunny side. 
Flesh rather finer than that of the Ribston Pippin, but in co- 
lour and flavour closely resembling it. 

An excellent dessert apple from October to Christmas. 
Raised from a seed of the Ribston Pippin, in the garden of 
Stephen Dowell, Esq. at Braygrove, in Berkshire, and exhi- 
bited at the Horticultural Society, October 16, 1821. 

50. DowNTON Pippin. Pom, Hereford, t. 9. Pom. 
JVfag-. t. 113. 

Elton Pippin. Of Forsyth, p. 136., according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

Kniffht's Pinoin ' \ 9f^W^^^ Collections^eLCCOTd' 

K4ht's Golden Pippin, / ^ *" ^« ^*^- ^^"S- 

Fruit rather larger than a Golden Pippin, cylindrical, flat 
at the ends. Eye large, open, level with the top. Stalk 
short, not deeply inserted. Skin nearly *smooth, yellow, 
sprinkled with numerous indistinct specks. Flesh yellowish, 
crisp, with a brisk, rich, sub-acid juice. 

Ripe in October and November, and will keep till Christ- 
mas. Raised by Mr. Knight from the seed of the Orange 
Pippin, and the pollen of the Golden Pippin. 

The Downton Pippin is a most abundant bearer, extreme- 
ly well adapted for the market, and an excellent apple for 
cider. 

61. Duke of Beaufort's Pippin. Hdtt. Soc. Cat. 
No. 284. 

Fruit pretty large, ot an angular shape, having five very 
prominent ribs, with small intermediate ones extending fi'om 
the base to the crown. Eye very deeply sunk. Stalk but 
httie protruded beyond the base, which is as deep as the eye« 
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SJcin dark green, with numerous small dark specks intermix- 
ed ; on the sunny side softly streaked with a clear pale red, 
which extends only between the two widest ribs. Flesh pale 
greenish white, crisp, and tender. Juice abundant, sub-acid, 
but pleasant. 

A very good culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

62. Dutch Codlin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 175. 
French Codlin. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 50. 
Glory of the West. Of some JSurseries. 

Fruit very large, of an oblong figure, with five ribs extend- 
ing from the base to the crown ; the three upper ones being 
the broadest, and the two lower ones the shortest and most 
acute, in the manner of the Catshead. I^ye small and deep. 
Stalk short and thick. Skin yellow, but, when fully ripe, of 
an orange colour on the sunny side. Flesh white, rather dry. 
Juice a little sugary, or sub-acid. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

This apple is known in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, 
and some other western counties, by the name of Glory of 
the West. The tree is not a large grower, although the 
wood is remarkably strong. 

63. English Codlin. Langley, Pom. Lond, t. 74. f. 3. 
* Codling. Ray (1688), No. 19. 

The English Codlin is too well known in every part of 
England to require any description of it here. It is noticed 
only with the view of directing the attention of the orchardist 
to it as an old and valuable apple. The customary method, 
for at least one hundred and fifly years, has been to raise the 
trees from suckers, and truncheons, as they are called ; and 
in every old garden where they are found they are diminutive, 
ill-formed, unproductive, and full of disease, incrusted, as it 
were, root and branch, with the greatest of all pests, the aphis 
lanigera, in consequence of which its fruit exhibits scarcely 
any thing of its original character. 

Healthy, robust, and substantial trees are only to be ob- 
tained by grafting on stocks of the real Crab ; they then grow 
freely, erect, and form very handsome heads, yielding fhiit 
as superior to those of our old orchards, as the old, and at 
present deteriorated, Codlin is to the Crab itself. 

64. Grey Leadington. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 646. 
Fruit very large, oblong, broader at the base than at the 

crown, with five obtuse angles, extending the longth of the 
fruit, in the manner of the French Codlin. Eyg pretty large, 
an inch deep. 5to/A: half an inch long, strong, not project- 
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ing beyond the base. Skin yellow, with a deep blush or pale 
red on the sunny side. Fleah tender. Juice sugary, with a 
little acid and a slight perfume. An excellent cidinary a[^le 
from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

56. Jubilee Pippin. Hort Trans. Vol. v. p. 400. 

Fruit above the middle size, two inches and three quarters 
deep, and the same in diameter, rather conical, with irregu- 
lar ribs extending from the base to the crown, where it is 
narrow, and unequally angular. Eye small, with a short 
connivent calyx, deeply sunk in a narrow compressed hollow. 
Stalk short, in an uneven funnel-shaped cavity, not protrud- 
ing beyond the base. Skin very pale straw or cream colour, 
almost transparent, sprinkled with several small gray, and, 
on the sunny side, brownish specks, flesh white, crisp, 
with a wide open core. Juice plentiful, sugary, and of a high 
musky flavour. 

A dessert and culinary fruit from Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas. Raised by Michael Bland, Esq. in his garden at Nor- 
wich. The seed was sown on the day of the jubilee, 1809 ; 
produced fruit in 1818 ; and first exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Society, October 1, 1822. The tree is now (1830) in 
a very healthy and flourishing state. 

66. Keswick Codlin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 180. 
Fruit pretty large, soiriewhat irregularly formed, having a 

few obtuse ribs extending from the base to the crown, which 
is obUquely pentangular. Eye rather large and deep. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted, not protruding beyond the level of the 
base. Skin pale yellow, a little tinged with blush on the 
sunny side. Flesh pale fellow. Juice plentiful, sub-acid. 
A culinary apple from September to November. 

This very valuable apple is said to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, in Cumberland. Its young finit 
may be gathered far tarts in the month of June, when scarcely 
any other young apple is fit for use. When the young trees 
are vigorous, the last year's branches are loaded -with fruit, 
while 9ie spura on the older ones are crowded to excess. 
This and the Hawthornden might, with great propriety, be 
recommended for the poor cottager's garden ; and whoever, 
as a landlord, plants them for such & purpose, may be truly 
deemed the cottager's friend. 

67. King of the Pippins. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 619. 
Pom. Mag. t. 117. 

Hamptuiire Yellow. Hert. Soc. Cat. No. 431., accord- 
ing to &• Pom. Mag. 
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Fruii above the middle size, inclining to oblong, broadest 
next the base ; the outline tolerably free irom an^«s, about 
two inches and a half deep, and three inches in diameler. 
£^e large, d^ep, in an even, very little plaited, hdlow. ^ioXk 
an inch long, slender, about half inserted in a funnel-shaped 
cavity, ^kin smooth, pale orange yellow, generally tiBged 
with red next the sun, and faintly streaked with the same co- 
lour. Flesk yellowish white, firm, breaking, veiy sweet, 
juicy, and highly flavoured. 

A very beautiful dessert fruit in November and Decem- 
ber. This very excellent apple was brought into notice by 
Mr. Eirke of Brompton. It is hardy, and a very plentifiil 
bearer. 

58. Longville's Kernel. HorU Soc, Cat. No. 667. 
Pom, Mag. t 63. 

Sam's Crab. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 1021., according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit middle sized, oval, approaching to conical, rather 
angular. Eye rather small, with a short erect calyx, some> 
what deeply sunk, and surrounded by a few even plaits. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow, streaked and 
spotted with bright red. Flesh firm, yellow. Juice perfu- 
med, rich, sweet, pleasantiy sub-acid. A dessert apple from 
the middle of August to the middle* of September. 

It is said that this apple has originated in Herefordshire, 
where it is at present but littie known : it is vpry handsome, 
and of considerable merit. 

69. Manks Codlin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 183. 

Irish Pitcher. Ibid. • 

Frith Pitcher. Of some collections. 

Fruit middle sized, a littie more long than broad, without 
angles, but at the crown higher on one side tiian on the other. 
Eye shallow, surrounded by a few plaits. SteUk rather fleshy. 
Sxin a clear, pale, waxen yellow ; on the sunny side, shaded 
with deep, orange, sprinkled with numerous dark specks. 
Flesh yellowish white, very firm. Juice brisk, sub-acid, with 
a slight aromatic flavour. An excellent culinary 4pple firom 
September to November. 

60. Nelson's Codlin. Nursery Catalogues. 

Fruit about the size of the English Codlin, three inches in 
diameter, and two inches and three quarters deep, broad at 
the base, slightiy angular on the sides, and tapering to the 
crown which is narrow. Eye very small, with a slender clo- 
sed calyx, inserted in a narrow, plaited basin. Stalk short, 
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s^oder^sot'protruding beyond the imde. Shin pale lemon- 
' OQl<^r on tha^^aded side, with a few green specks imbedded ' 
breath the surface ; on the sunn^r sicb, of a bright gold eo- • 
lour. Fte$h yellowish white, very tender. Juice a little 
saccharine, with a slight acid and a Utile ^erflune. 

A culinary apple in October and November, 

m. ^T«rER Apple. Hort. Tremt. Vol. Hi. p. 329. ^ 

Frutt pr^jtty lai^e, of an -irregular figure, i^th very broad 
, *^s slightly fdrm^ at the bcise, but very prominent at the' 
^rpwl^' about tWo ibid a half or'three inches deep, and three 
^ " and a quarter or tilpree inches and a half m diameter. Ei^t 
fioto,' seated rather deeply in an oblique, uneven, obtu&ely- 
tmgled basin. Stalk half an iifeh long, in a somewhat shal- 
loi|r«avity, not protruding beyond die base. Skin pale yeU 
Totr, nearly covered with a thin deep salmon colour, and tin- 
ged wifli dull scarlet on the sunny side* Flesh pale yeShpiL ^ 
tisnder. Juice sub-acid, with a Imsk fl^ivour, which becomes 
very rich when baked. • 

A culinary apple in November and December. 

This apple was raised l^ a gentleman of the name oftty- 
mer, at Thirsk, in Yorkshire. 

62. Scarlet Pejlrmain^ Hort. Soc. Cat. Np. 767. 
Pow. Mag, t. 62. 

Bell's Scarlet Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 767. 

Fruit middle sized, conical, of the ^e Pearmain form. 
Eye middle si»ed, deeply sunk, surroundy by small plaits, 
and crowned by ike green perrastent ccdyx. Staik about an 
jnch-long, slender, deeply inserted. Skin a rich flowing 
.' * crimson on the sunny side ; deep fed, with a httle yellow in- 
iermixed, ypon the other. FZee^ whitish, crisp. - Juice hdi,* 
sugary, and pleasant. .^ 

' . il very handsome dessert apple from September till De- 
eeml^r. 
• 63. Sops of Wine. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 1164. 
^ 'Sops in Wine. JBay (1688). No. 21. 

Rode Wyn.Appel. Kneap. Pom. p. 45. t. 8. .*' . 

Frhit middle size^ somewhat globular, but narrow at the 
cit>wh, wfith a few slight angles on its sides. JE^ small, 
closed by the calyx,'and but httle depressed. Stalk an inch 
long, slefflder. Skin p^e yellow, marked and streaked -with 
scarlet, deep ped* <aid blood colouif ; on the sunny side, es- 
pecially near the crown, it is wholly deep red. F^h soft, 
white, tinctuised more or less with psde red to the core. CdU 
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large, "open, five-angled. Jmce sweet, but not ricb. A cu- 
linary apple in October aiKi November. 

64. SuBiMfiR PEARBfAiN* Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 771. 
Pom. Mag. t. 11 a. 

. Summer Pearmain* MiUerj Ed. 8. No. 3. 
Pqjtnain d'E'te. Knoop. p. 17. t. 2. 
' Royal Pearmain. JVfoii^, Mercrombie^ Forsyth , and of 
the London JSurserymen. 

Ft^it middle sized, oblong, tapering gradually from tbe 
base to tbe crown. * Eye small, with a slender and nearly- 
closed c^^, in a broad shallow depression, sometimes almosi . 
lev^, very slightly plaited. ' Stalk short, obliquely inserted, 
somewhat like a lemon, into a fleshy continuation of the finite 
Sliin bright gold colour, •sprinkled all over with numerous 

•niinute brown specks ; on the sunny side marbled and streak^ 
isd^With brigjit orange and scarlet. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, 
iirm. Juice not plentiful, but rich, and of a high aromatic 
flavour. . 

A most excellent and beautiful dessert apple from Octo- 
ber till Christmas. In some seasons, however, it is ii\ per- 
fection in September. The branches of this tree are slen- 
der, an4 produce numerous fnlit spurs, which render it par- 
ticularly well adapted for espalier training ; for which purpose 

* it should be grafled on the Doucin stock. 

65. Transparent CoDLiN. G. Lind. Cat. ISlb. 
Fruit about the same size as the English Qodim, but wider 

at th^base, which is generally about two inches and thr^ 
quarters ^ diameter, and narrower at the crown, where it is 
drawn almost to a blunt point ; ils^ depth is about two inches ' 
^nd^ quarter, Eye small, with a short closed calyx, sunk 
rather deep in an angular, oblique basin. Stalh short and 
blender, deeply sunk in a wide and Beep cavity. Skin smooth, 
bright lemon, tinged with deep saUnon or pale crimson on the 
smmy side. * Flesh very tender ; in some seasons semi-trans- 
parent. Juice sugary and well flavoured. A culinary frtiit ^ 
from the^end of September till November. 

This very handsome and useful apple was bought into 
notice" about twenty-five years ago "by the late Timothy 
Tompson, Esq. of Norwich. It makes a very handsome 
spreading tree, and is a most excellent bearer. \ 

66. Williams's Pippin. * B^i. Trans. Vol. i. p« 69. 
FruU below *the middle si^, of a somewhat conical figure, 

firom two to twa inches and ahalf deep, and nearly the same 
in diameter. Eye hollow, vrith a leafy ^persistent calyx. 
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Stalk short, deeply insert ecT. Skin pale yellow, a little ufiot- 
tled with pale red^on the sunny side. Flesh p&le yellow, isoft, 
with a very good and pleasant flavoured juice. Excellent 
to eat ripe from the tree, baking and roasting well till Cluist- 

Sect. V. — WinUr. Rourkdy or nearly so. 

67. Beachamwell Seedling. Hort. Soa Cat. No. 42. 
Pom. Mag. t. 82. >^ 

Motteux's Seedling. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 42. 

Fi^t rather below the middle size, the shape of a small 
Golden Reinette. Eye small, open^ slightly sunk. Stalk 
half an inch long, moderately thick. Skin pole yellow, slight- 
ly tinged with red on the sunny side, and sprinkled with ir- 
regular brown spots. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, and plea- 
sant. An excellent dessert apple from November tijl April. 
Raised some years ago by John Motteux, Esq. of Beacham- 
well, in Norfolk, where Ihe originaTtree now stands ; it is a 
hardy sort, and a very good bearer. 

68. Belledge. Hort, Soc. Cat. No* 65. 

Fruit rather below the middle size, round, free ^om an- 
gles, and a little narrowed towards the crown ; iibout two 
inches and a, quarter deep, and two inches and a half in dia- 
meter. Eye rather small, nearly closed by short, acute seg- 
ments of the calyx, in a round rather well-shaped basin, sur- 
rounded by very slight obtuse plaits. Stalk half an inch long, 
slender, sunk level with the base in a funnel-shaped cavity. 
Skin pale grass green* shghtly tinged with pale brown where 
exposed to the sun, the whole intersjiersed with numerous 
Imbedded gray dots. Flesh tender, crisp, greenish white. 
Juice plentiful, sugary, with a slight pleasanlacid, and a slight 
aromatic flavour. • 

A neat dessert and culinary apple, from October till Christ- 
mas. ' V 

Describedfrom a fruit grown in the Horticultural Society's 
garden, at Chiswick, m 1830. 

. 6d. Belle Grideline. G. hind. Plan of an Orchard, 
1T96. 

Belle Grisdefine., Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 5- 
Fruit middle sized, of a very regular, and perfectly round 
flgure. Eye sunk in a somewhat deep regularly-formed ba- 
sin. Staik half an inch long, slender. Skin yellow, marbled 
and shaded on-tlie sunny side with a lively red« intermixed 
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with a diin gray tusset. Fhsh white, firm, and crisp. Juice 
brisk and well flavoured. 

A beautiful dessert apple, from November till March. 

69.* BfiLvoiR Pippin.. HorL Soc. Garden. 

Fruit small, about the size, and very much the figure, of 
the Old Crolden Pippin : about one inch and a half deep, and 
the same in diameter. Eye small, closed ; the long and al- 
most linear segments of me caly$, in a very shallow depres- 
sion, surrounded by about fifteen very narrow plaits, three to 
each segment. Stalk three quarters of wa. inch long, slen- 
der, slightly sunk in an open, shallow, funnel-shaped cavity. 
Skin pale yellow ; on the sunny side spotted and tinged with 
brownish crimson, and paving a portion of thin russet round 
the stalk. Flesh pale yellow, firm, crisp, very tender and 
delicate. Juice saccharine, mixed with a slight brisk acid, 
rich, and very highly flavoured. 

A "dessert apple, in perfection in November and Decem- 
ber. It ought to be grafted upon the l>cmc»» stock, and 
trained in the garden either as an open dwarf, or as an es- 
palier, 

70. BiGGs's Nonesuch, Hort. Trans. Vol. i. p. 70. 

Fruit middle sized, in shape and general appearance some- 
what ^ like the Nonesuch, but broader at the base ; moderate- 
ly depressed about the foot-stalk, and very hollow at the 
crown, where the segments of the calyx remain long, and 
rolled back. Stalk one quarter of an inch within the base. 
Skin gold colour, on the side next the sun dashed with long» 
broad, scarlet stripes. Flesh soft, pale yellow. Juice very 
good, and excellent to eat as soon as gathered off the tree. 

A culinary apple also, from October to December. 

71. Birmingham Pippin. JYursery Catalogues. 

g^ ^ T^' ' ' / of some JSur series. 

* (xrummage Pippm, ) "^ 

Fruit small, about six inches in circumference, nearly glo- 
bular, a little flattened at the cro^^, and having somewhat 
the appearance of a Golden Pippin. Eye small. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a very shallow cavity. Skin pale green 
whep fresh gathered, becoming pale yellow, spotted and 
marbled with a thin russet. Flesh very hard and firm, pale 
green. Juice sub-acid, of a pleasant flavour. 

A very neat dessert apple, from December to June. The 
branches are short and very stout, and its fruit is of a greater 

* No. 69 is inserted twice, in consequence of the Belvoir Pippin having been seat 
me after the numerical arra^ement had been completed. 
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specific varietj than any other apple with which I am ac- 
quainted. , 

72. Blenheim Pippin. HorU Soc* Cat, No. 81. Pom. 
Mag. t. 28. 

Blenheim Orange. BorU Sqc. Cat. No. 81 • 

Woodstock Pippin. lb. 

Fruit large, of a rouhdish iigure, rather broadest at the 
base, two and a half to three inches deep? and three to four 
inches across the widest part. Eye verjj. hollow and open, 
but slightly angular. Skin yellowish, stained on the sunny 
side witb dull red, intermixed with streaks of deeper colour. 
Flesh yellow, brealdng, sweet, juicy, extremely pleasant, and 
high flavoured. 

A dessert apple from November till March. This is one 
of the largest of pur table apples. It was rciised in a garden 
belonging to a baker at Old Woodstock, near Oxford, a short 
distance from Blenheim. ^ 

73. BoRSDORFF. Knoop. Pom. p. 56. t. 10.' 
Borsdofier. lb. 

Reinette batarde. lb. 

Postophe d'Hiver. Bon. Jard. 1827, p^ 323^ 

Postdoff. lb. 

Bursdoff, or Queen's Apple. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No.- i5. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a roundish figure, rather 
narrower at the crown than the base. Eye small, a little 
sunk. Stalk half an inch long, ^lender. Skin pale yellow, 
marked with various ramifications of a gray russeted network, 
interspersed widi a few dark-coloured specks ; when fully 
exposed to the sun it is of a beautiful brilliant red, extending 
nearly round its base. Flesh yellowish white, firm, crisp. 
Juice sugary, with a singularly musky perfume. 

A dessert apple from November till February. This is a 
German apple of very excellent quahty. 

74. Brickley Seedling. Pom, Mag. t 124. 

Fruit about the size of the Scarlet Nonpareil ; rouqdish, 
becoming a little narrower towards the crown. Eye small, 
open, placed in an eVenly-formed, not very deep depression. 
Stalk short, inserted in a rather large, even cavity. Skin red 
next the sun, and a deep yellow on the shaded side, towards 
which the red breaks off in sUght streaks. Flesh firm, yel- 
lowish, sugary, rich and of excellent quality. 

A veiy handsome dessert apple from December till May. 
The tree is very hardy, and a profuse bearer, either as a stan- 
dard or dwarf, highly deserving of cultivation. 

3* 
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7S. BRiJWfiwpoD Pippin. HorU Soc* Cat, 107. 

Fruit small sized, some what globular, about six inches and 
a half i& circumference, every way, with a narrow fiat crown. 
Eye very small and open, divested of its calyx. Stalk half 
an inch long, somewhat protruded beyond the base. <SA;tii 
bnj^t gold colour, full of pearly specks ; on the sunny side 
a few russetty stripes and specks near the edge. Flesh very 
firm, crisp, somewhat dry. Juice saccharine, of a lughly 
perfumed, aromatic flavour. 

A' very neat and most excellent dessert apple from Octo- 
ber till March. Raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, 
from a seed ^f the Golden Harvey "which had been impreg- 
nated by the pollen of the Old Golden Pippin* 

76'. Canadian Reinette. Pom, Mag. t. 77. 

Reinette de Caifbda. Hort. Soc. Cat No. 868. Bon. 
Jard. 1827, p, 325, 

Grosse Reinette d'Angleterre. Duham. No. 21. t. 12. 

Reinette de Canada blanche. Hort. Soe. Cat, No. 868. 

Reinette Grosse de Canada. lb, 

Reinette de Canada a C6tes. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 869. 

Reinette de Caen. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 867, according 
to thcT Pom, Mag, 

Portugal Apple. Ih, No* 803. 

Janurea. lb. No. 489. 

Mela Janurea, of the Ionian Islands, 

Fruit large, broad and flat ; about three inches and a half 
in diameter, and three inches deep. ' Eye rather open, with 
a short calyx, in a tolerable cavity, surrounded with promi- 
nent ribs, which pass halfway down the sides to the base. 
Stalk short, in a wider spreading cavity. Skin rich, greenish 
yellow, tinged sHghtly with brown on the sunny side. Flesh 
yellowish white, firm, juicy, with a high, brisk, sub-acid fla- 
vour. An excellent dessert fruit in December, and keeps 
well till March. 

Mr. Hooker observes, in the Horticultural Transactions, 
Vol. ii. p. 299. that the Canadian Reinette is frequently sold 
in the shops in London for the Newtown Pippin. It varies 
very much in figure, in consequence of which several- varie- 
ties have been formed out of one. The fruit from late blos- 
soms is much less angular than those from early ones, in 
which the ribs are very distinctly marked ; hence the RjCin- 
ette de CsUiada a^Cotes. 

77. Caroline Apple. Gv Lind, in Hort. Tram. VoJ. 
iv. p. 66. 
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Fruit above the middle size, globular. Eife Bmall, in a 
rather confined hollow, round which are prominent plaits^ 
Stalhvery ^hort, surrounded by a little 'russet* ^Skin fiiie 
rich yellow, broadly^streaked with red. Fleah firm, with a 
brisk juice and high flavour. 

A most excellent culinary apple from November till P^* 
ruary. Its name originated from Caroline, the lady of the. 
late Lord Suffield, of Blickling and Gunton Hall, in Norfolk. 

77.* CoNTiN REmETTE. Horf* Trans. Xol. vii. f. 539* 

This is a small handsome fruit, of a deep dull yellow, 
richly painted with red on the exposed side, and a Uttle mark- 
ed with russet about the ^talk. The flesh is flnn,>ather yel- 
low, not particularly juicy, yet highly flavoured, with a UtUe 
agreeable acid. ' 

In season, in Ross-shire, from the end of November till 
the end of January. Raised by Sir Geoi^e ^teuart Mac- 
kenzie, in his garden at Coul, near Dingwall, an accoupt of 
which is given by him, along with the Kindlan Spph anB 
Tarvey CotUin, in a paper, dated March 12, 1827. 

78. Cornish Aromatic. HorU^ Tram. Vol* ii. p. 74. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 203. Pom. Mag. i. tS. * • 

FruH large, roundish, somewhat angular towards the ey^, 
which is sunken and small, with a very short calyx. Stalk 
short, in a deep contracted cavity. Shin on the shaded side, 
covered widia soil brownish russet^ and sprinkled with pale 
brown dots on the sunny side, of a rich, deep bright 
red, slightly intermixed with russet, sprinkled with a few 
lemon-coloured dots. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, with an 
exceedingly rich, high, aromatic flavour. A dessert apple 
from November till February. 

This most excellent variety appears to have been first 
brought into notice by Sir Christopher Hawkins, in the com- 
mttnication tm the Horticultural Society cited above, who 
says it has been known in Cornwall fof years. .It is highly 
deserving of cultivation, and cannot be too generally known. 

70. Court of Wick Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 2l9tt 
Pom. Mag.' t. 32. 

Court de Wick. Hooker, Pom. Lond* t 32. 

Fry's Pippin, 

Golden Drop, 

Kniffhtwick Pippin, , 

PJlimps's Remette, 
- Wood's Huntingdon, 
" Wood's Transparent Pippin,. 



Of various Nurseries, ac- 
>- corcling to the Pom. 
Mag. 
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Fruit below the middle size, about twice as large as a 
Goldenr Pippin, ovate, flat at either end, with no traces of 
angles or plaits at the eye. Eye large, open, with a reflex- 
ed calyXy in a shallow depression. Sicdk short, slender. 
Skin greenish yellow in the shade, bright orange, with small 
russetty brown spots where exposed, sometimes slightly tin- 
ged with red next the sun. Flesh pale yellow, mixed with 
green, wh^n first gathered ; becoming deep yellow, crisp, 
tender^ juicy, and highly flavoured when fully ripe. A des- 
sert apple from October till April. 

This most excellent and beautiful little apple originated 
from a se€.d of the Golden Pippin at- Court de Wicky as it 
was formerly written, in Somersetshire. Throughout this, 
and indeed throughout almost all the western counties, it is 
held in the highest estimation as a table fruit. The trees 
grow to a good size, are very hardy, standing in some places 
the most severe blasts^ from- the Welsh mountains, and there 
bearing in the greatest abundance, becoming the most per- 
fectly ripened of their orchard fruits. It cannot have too ex- 
tensive a cultivation. 

80. CocTRTPENDU. Powit Mag. t. 66. 
Capendu. Duhetm, Vol. i. p. 315. t. 13. 

' Courtpendu. Ji'oisette JVEanuel, p. 548. 

Courtpendu Plat Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 211. 

Gamon's Apple. JYursery Catalogues. 

Fruit naiddle sized, roupd, depressed, without an^ tra^e 
of aisles. Eye large, opep, in a wide shallow basin. Stalk 
short, very deeply inserted, rarely projecting beyond the base 
of the fruit. Skin deep red next the sun, greenish yellow on 
the shaded side. Flesh yellow, crisp, with a rich, Hvely, 
agreeable flavour. A dessert apple from November till 
March. 

This is one of the handsomest and best of our table apples. 
It is of Fr<i0!ich origin, but haw long it has been in this coun- 
try is uncertain. 

81. DuMELOw's Seedlikg. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 
529. 

Dumelow's Crab. lb. 

Wellington Apple. lb. 

Fruit above the middle ^ize, round, flattened at both ends. 
Eye large and open, rather deeply sunk. Stalk very short. 
Snin clear yellow, with a blush of light red where exposed to 
the sun ; the whole^urface sprinkled with sipall brown spots. 
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Flesh yellow, crisp, wifh a brisk acid juice. An exceUent 
culinary apple from Noyember to April. 

Raised some years ago by a Mr. DumeloW, a nurseryman 
near Derby. It is well known in the counties of Deri>y, 
Lancaster, and Nottingham, by the name of Dumelow's 
Crab. Its fruit was first exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety^ in 1820. 

82, Dutch Mignonne. 6?. Lindl, in JSorL Trans. 
Vol. iv. pi 70i Pom, Mag. t. 84. 

Reinette Doree. mMayer, Pom. Franu;^ U xxx.^ 

Pomme de Laak. Staff eU^ and Thouin^ according to 
the Pom. Mag, 

Paternoster Apple. Audibert, 

Fruit above the middle size,* very regularly formed, ra- 
ther narrower at the crown than at the base. Eye generally 
close, deeply sunk. Stalk an inch long, slender, deeply in- 
serted. Skin dull yellow, spnnkled with numerous, small, 
russetty, green, and white spots ; on the sunny side of a rich, 
deep, dull red, streaked and mottled. Flesh very firm, crisp. 
Juice plentiful, with a delicious aromatic, sub-acid flavour. 
A dessert apple from November till May or June; 

This very valuable apple was brought from Holland ii^to 
the neighbourhood of Norwich by the late Thomas Hsuryey, 
Esq., and planted in his garden at Catton, about fifty years 
ago, where two or three of the trees are now growing, and in 
the possession of Thomas Cobbold, Esq. They are very 
hardy, and bear abundant crops. 

The Copmcmthorpe Crab, mentioned m the Hor/. Trans. 
Vol. iii. p. 315., has been said to be the same as this. A 
closer examination of the two may possibly set this opinion 
aside ; as it appears improbable that an apple raised within 
a few miles of York, should have been so extensively, so well, 
and so long known on the continent. 

83. Easter Pippin. G. Lind. Cast. 1815. 

French Crab. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 49. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
348. 

Claremont Pippin, ) c , 

Ironstone Pippin, > of some Gardens. 

Young's Long Keeping, j 

Fruit middle sized, somewhat globular, about two inches 
and a quarter deep, and two inches and a half in diameter, 

* I have now by me, October, 1830, a fyuit of this apple, grown in the Horticul- 
tural Garden at ChiswicK, which measures three inches and a quarter deep, and 
foraj inches in diameter. 
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* perfectly fipe^'from angles on its sides. Eye small, almost 
closed^^at, surrounded by a few very small, angular, crum- 
bed plaits. Stalk half an inch long, slender, deeply insert- 
ed, not protruding beyond the base. Skin rather thick, deep 
clear green, with numerous white dots interspersed; on the 
sunny side, shaded with a pale livid brown ; but the whole 
becomes yellow with keeping. Flesh very hard, pale green, 
or yellowish white. Juice not plentiful, sub-acid, with a 
slight aromatic flavour. An excellent culinary apple, from 
November tiH the November following. 

It is a most valuable fruit, of great specific gravity, a most 
hardy tree, an abundant bearer, and keeps longer than any 
oth^ apple I have ever met with, I had some perfectly 
sound, and very firm fruit of it, in March, 1822, which were 
grown in 1820 : the colour then was that of a pale orange. 

84. Embroidered Pippin. HorL Soc, Cat No. 302. 

FenouiUet Jaune. Diihamel, No. 12. 

I)rap d'Or. Ihi/hamel, No. 12. Knoop. Pom. p. 59. t. 
10. 

Pomme de Caractere. lb. 

FVuit middle sized, somewhat globular, about two inches 
and a half deep, and two inches and a quarter in diameter ; 
a little broader at the base than the crown ; . and regularly 
formed without angles. Eye small, a little depressed. Sta^k 
short, deeply inserted. Skin greenish white when first ga- 
thered, turning to a bright yellow, strongly marked with a 
sort of broken ramified network of deep gray russet, hence 
the last .i^onyme* from Knoop. Flesh white, somewhat 
tough, and, with keeping, elastic. Juice not plentiful, but 
saccharine, and of an excellei\t and singularly perfumed fla- 
vour. A dessert apple from December to April. 

86. EvB^a's Greenino. G^ lAndU Plan of an Orchard^ 
1796. 

FritU middle sizecT, of a somewhat round flattish figure. 
Eye large and hollow. Skin pale green, tinged with brown 
on the dunny side, < and thinly spotted with gray russetty 
specks. Flesh pale green, firm, ^i^ ^ sweetish sub-acid 
juice. A dessert and culinary apple from November till 
March. 

- 86. Fail-me-never. J^ursery Catalogues. 
* Never-fail. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 629. 

Fruit above the middle ^ize, somewhat flat, with five pro- 
minent narrow ribs surrounding the crown. Eye small, with 
the se^ents of the calyx closed, seated in a shallow, deeply 



plaited baain. Sfaf&half atiiiicblong,not'prciti«d 
the base. Skin red, shaded with a deeper colou 
ofsmallrussetty specks. i'7«8/t white. Juice ei 
of a pretty good flavour. 

A culioary apfde from November till March. This is said 
to be a Scottish apple. Itis a Hinall growing tree, very hardy, 
' and an abundant bearer. 

87. Fearn's Pippin. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t 43. Pom: 
Mag. t 67. 

FnHl middle sized, round, and flattened. Eye larffe, shal- 
low, with scarcely any appearance of plaiting. Stalk short, 
deeply inserted. Sinn deep red on the exposed side, witb 
numerous whitish dots ; on the shaded aide greenish yellow, 
partially tinged with brownish red. fiesA whitish, firm, very 
juicy, rich, and pleasant. 

A dessert apple from November till March. This very 
handsome and excellent apple has been known in the Loo- 
don nurseries but a few years. It makes a handsome tree, 
is very hardy, and an abundant bearer. It highly deserves 
an extended cultivation. Hoil. TroTis. Vol. i; p. 67. and 
Vol. ii. p. 103. 

88. FBRouiLtET RoDGE. jDwAoBie/, No. 11. t. 6. 
Bardin. 76. 

Courtpendu de la Quintinye. ft. 

Fiiiil middle sized, of a regular round, flattish figure, about 
two inches deep, and two inches, and a half in diameter. 
Eye shallow. Slalk very short, scarcelv a quarter of an inch 
long, and sunk in a small cavity. Skin somen^iat gray, 
deeply coloured with red on the sunny side. Flesh firm, with 
a rich, highly-flavoured, sugaiy juice. 

A very handsome dessert apple from December to Janu- 
ary. 

89. FcLwooD, Harl.Soe.Cal.No.-65l. 

Frmi large, of an uneven figure, wiflthroad irregular riba 
onits sides, three inche&and a half in diameter, luid two inches 
and a half deep. Eye mthet large, clmed, not deep, sur- 
rounded by four or five broad obtuse plaits. Slalk short, 
slender, deeply inserted in a narrow, uneven cavity. - Shin 
grasB-green, freckled with red specks ; on the sunny Bi<}o 
stained with deep salmon colour, and dashed with brokta 
stripes of dull, dark, muddy red. Flesh ptdegreen, or green- 
ish white, very firm and crisp. Juice plentiful, slightly sac- 
charine, with a very brisk acid, and slight pleasant perfume. 

Acnlioary apple, from November till March . or April. 
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This veiy mueh resembles the Striped Qeauim in shape and 
colour, but is materially difierent. It is not quite so largCf 
a little more flat^ has a closed eye, a much &rmer flesh, a 
more abundant juice, and a much higher flavour. 

90. GoGAR Pippm. Hort. Soc. CaL No. 370. 

Fruit rather smally round,aand somein^iat flat, about two 
inches and a quarter broad, and one inch and three quarters 
deep. Eye small, with a short closed calyx, placed in a 
round shallow basin. Stalk short, slender, inserted in a fun- 
nel-shaped cavity, not protruding beyond the base. Skin 
rather thick and tough, of a pale green, changing to a bright 
yellow ; on the sunny side, of a beautiful bright and lively 
red. Flesh yellowish white, pretty .firm.^ Juice sub-acid, 
combined with a little sugar, but withput any particular per- 
fume.- 

A culinary apple, from November titf May. A very hand- 
some iScotch apple, from Gogar, near Edinburgh. 

91. Golden Harvey. Pom, Hemf.t 22. Pom.Mag» 
t. 39. 

Brandy Apple. Forsyth^, Ed. 7. p. 95. 

Fruit small, quite round, generally about five inches in 
circumference, and free from angles or irregularities of sur- 
face. Eye small, open ; the segments of the calyx narrow, 
very short and diverging, placed in a flat, very shallow, slight- 
ly-crumpled basin. Stalk half an inch long, slender, not pro- 
truding beyond the basf . Skin dull russet, with a bright 
yiellow ground, oflen breaking through the russet in patches, 
and marbled on the sunny side with a lively shaded red. 
jF7c^^ yellow, firm, breaking, very rich, juicy, spicy, and high 
flavoured. 

A most excellent and beautiful dessert apple, ripening in 
Dec*imber, and keeping till May or June. 

The tree is not a large grower, but very hardy ; a great 
and constant bearei*, and no garden, capable of containing 
ten trees, ought to be without one of it. 

92. Golden Noble. Hort, Tran^. Tol. iv. p. 524. 
Fruit of a pretty large size, round, becoming a little^pointed 

towards the crown. Ijyt small, not deeply sunk, surround- 
ed by several small plaits. Stalk quite short, and thickened 
likelhat of the Kerry Pippin. iSfew perfectly smooth, of a 
clear bright yellow, witliout any blush of red ; but having a 
few smail reddish spots, and generally two. or three small 
patches of russet. Fhih yellow, trader, with a pleasant 
sub-acid juice% 
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A culinary apple, from November till March. It bakes 
of a fine, clear amber colour, perfectly melting, with a rich 
acidity. An old tree of it is growing in the neighbourhood • 
of Downham Market, in Norfolk, from which specimens of 
the fruit were exhibited at the Horticultiu^l Society, in 1820. 

93^ Golden Reinette. Pom, Mag. t. 69., Hort, Sot. 
Cat No. 26. 

Yellow German Remette, l ^/^o^JT^S^ coUectums, 

EngUsh Pippin, ( ^^^'^ ^ ^^ ^^- 

Wyker Pippin, J ^' 

Fruit below the middle size, roundish, depressed. Eyt 
large, open, seated in a broad shallow basin. Stalk an inch* 
long, moderately thick. Skin, usually smooth, with a few 
minute russetty spots^; in the shade greenish yellow, chang<- 
ins to a golden yellow, with a dull red cheek slightly streak- 
ed with brighter red. Flesh yellow, crisp,^ with a rich sugary 
juice. 

A beautiful and most excellent dessert apple, from Octo- 
ber to February. 

This has been many years in our gardens. It is better 
known and more common in the London markets than in any 
other part of England. It is highly deserving of cultivation. 

94. Green Newtown Pippin. HorL Soc* Cat, No. 
636. 

Fruit middle sized, about two inches or two and a quarter 
deep, and two inches and a half or two and three quarters in 
diameter, tapering a little from the base to the crown, where 
it is terminated by five obtuse but prominent angles. JElye 
small, closed by the segments of the calyx, moderately sunk 
in a narrow plaited basin. Stalk one inch long, slender, in- 
serted in a narrow deep cavity. Skin thick, dark green quite 
round the fruit, mottled with pale green at die base, where it 
has a dull dark olive colour surrounding the stalk. Flesh 
greenish white, firm, crisp. Juice saccharine, with a brisk 
acid, and a slight aromatic flavour.^ 

A dessert apple from December ti^ May or June. Late- 
ly sent to this country by David Hosack, M.D. of New-York. 

96. Holland Pippin. MiUer^ No. 8. 

Fruit above the middle size, of a somewhat square figure, 
being nearly as broad at the croWn as the base, and a Uttle 
angular on its sides, about two inches and a half deep, and 

* This b no doabt our Rhode laUnd Greening, a description of whick will be 
fovod amMf the additional Ameriean Applet, at the end m thii list. Awt. Ed. 

4 
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three inches in diameter. Eye rather small, with a closed 
calyx sunk in a narrow regularly plaited basin. Stalk shortt 
rathei deeply sunk in a wide funnel-shaped cavity. Skin 
greenish yellow, interspersed with a few green dots, and tin- 
ged with pale dingy brown on the sunny side. Flesh yeU 
lowish. white, pretty firm, tender. Jtitce sub-acid, mixed 
with a good deal of sugar, ^Uid a slight perfume. 
A cuKnary apple from November till January. 

96. Kirke's Lord Nelson. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 570. 
JFVut^ above the middle size, about two inches and a half 

deep, and three inches in diameter, of a very regular shape, 
and nearly free from angles, not much unlike the Emperor 
' Alexander Apple, particidarly at the crown,, where it is nar- 
rowed. Eye open, with a short recurved calyx, in a mode- 
rately deep baain, surrounded by a few puckered plaits. 
SUdk shorty slender. Skin clear, pale yellow, deeply tinged 
with red towards the base ; on the sunny side of a vivid red, 
streaked with a deeper coloUr, with a few small dark spots 
near the eye. ^/e«& yellowish white, firm. Jutce plentiful, 
of a pleasant aromatic flavour. 

A beautiful dei^ert and cufinary apfde from November to 
January. 

97. London Pippin. G. lAudL in Hort, Trans. VoL 
ir. p. 67. . 

Five-crowned Pippin. Forsythj E3. 3. No; 99. 

Fruit middle sized, about two inches and three <[uarters in 
diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, having five re- 
gularly formed, equidistant ribs, i^ightly marked at the base, 
progressively inci)sasing to the <^own, where they are acute 
and prominent. Ej^e rather small , 'with a closed calyx, some- 
what shallow. Stalk half an inc^ long, slender, ratiier deep- 
ly inserted. Skin clear, pale yellowish green, becoming pale 
lemon, of a dull red where exposed to the sun. Flesh firm, 
crisp, of a yellowish white. Juice plentiful, «ub-acid, of a 
good flavour. 

A culinary sort from October till January. 

98. Lucom^e's Seedling. Hort. Sdi.'Cat. No. 575. 
Ppifi. Mag. t. 109. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, slightly angular, contracted 
at the eye, which is small, and surrounded with small plaits. 
Stalk short, thick, in a moderately deep cavity. Skin pale, 
greenish yellow, spotted with innumerable black and green 
specks ; on the sunny side very distinctly dashed with a vivid 
carmine over a ground spotted with the same colour, only 
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more faint. Flesh whitish, firm, juicy, and agreeable, but 
not high flavoured. 

A very handsome culinary fruit from October till Februa- 
ry or March. Raised by Mr. Lucombe of Exeter. r 

99. Malcarle. HorL Trans. Vol. vii. p. 259. t. 7. 
Charles Apple. lb, 

Mela Carla. Pomona Italidna, Vol. i. p. 1. t. 1. 

Fruit nearly round, inclining to ovate, with a very regular 
outline, about the size of a Golden Reinette. Eye small, 
destitute of angles, and rather deeply sunk, with a closed ca- ' 
lyx. Stialk an inch long, slender, inserted in a small deep 
cavity. Skin of a delicate waxen texture, without spots, ex- 
cept a very faint mottling of green appearing Arough the skin 
near the eye ; pale clear yellow on the shaded side, andbril-* 
liant crimson next the sun, the two colours scarcely melting 
into each other, but separatmg rather abrupdy. Flesh white, 
tender, very delicate, sweet, with a delicate perfume, like that 
of roses, which is sensibly perceived before the fruit is cut 
open. 

Ripe in September, and ^1 keep till the spring. This 
description is taken from fruit sent from Turin to the Horti- 
cultural Society, and exhibited the 18th of December, 1827. 

The Malcarle is a native of the territory of Finale,4i^ Li- 
guria. It is an important article of trade in the whole Ge- . 
noese territory, and ^^exportation to Nice, Marseilles, Bar- 
celona, and Cadiz. The climate of the- Italian territory is 
80 entirely different from that of England, that we cannot ex- 
pect the delicate Malcarle should succeed here, unless traki- 
ed against a^outh or south-east wall, and in a warm and kind 
soil. Its great beauty in th6 dessert renders it an interesting 
object of cultivation. 

100. Margil. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t. 33. HorU Soc. 
Cat. 689. Fom. Mag, t. 36. 

Fruit small, ovate, about two inches or two and a half deep, 
and one inch and a half or two inches in diameter. -Eye 
small, angular, as are also the sides. St4ilk short. Sktn 
light bright orange, streaked and mottled with rich red and 
brown, occasionally a little russetty. Flesh yellow, firm, 
breaking. Juice sweet, with a high aromatic flavour. 

A dessert fruit from November tUl March. 

101. MiNCHALL Crab. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 114. 
Minshull Crab. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 609. 

Fruit above the middle size, round, somewhat flattened, 
with a few obtuse angles on its sides, about two and a half 



inches de^ and diree or three and a half ioebea in diameter. 
'Eye ratiier targfe, open, with a very short cal^, placed in a 
flat shallow basin, surrounded by a few rather sliffht obtuse 
pkuts. Slidk three quarters ofan inch long, sleDoer, insert- 
ed in a ahtUow cavityt one half of which protrudes beyond 
the base. Ji'JMh almost white, firm. Juice smart, sub-acid. 
A culinary apple, from November till March. 

102. MiNiER'a DuMPLiHG. Horl. Train. Vol. i. p. 70. 
Fruil targe, from three to three inches and a half in dia- 

■meter, but not so deep ; contrBcted at the crown, depressed, 
and swelled into a few imperfect angles on its sides. Stalk 
an inch long, rather thick. SIcin deep green, striped with a 
still deeper on the shaded side, aitd of a dark red next the 
feun, Fleth firm. Juice plentiful, eub-Bcid, with a very 
pleasant flavour. 

A very good cnlinary apple from November till May. 

103. Newtown Pippix. Hori. Soe. Cat. No 635. 
American Newtown Pippin. lb. 

Frvit middle sized, rather flat, and somewhat irregular in 
its outline, having broad, sbtuse, unequal ribs, which increase 
from the base,becomingin6re prominent at the crown; about 
two inches ' " b inches in diameter. 

-£j'; ojjpn, ' fx, which leaves the 

.eve nearly i ;what oblique cavity. 

Ofoiit halfi 9unl[ within the base, 

in a wide, fu fa dull green, chang- 

ii^ to an oj r^ellow as it acquires 

maturity, ht the greatest part of 

the base. 1 ih whitS, firm. Jviee 

saccharine, and possessing an exceedingly rich and highly 
aromatic flavour- 
la eating from Decemhor till April.* 

104. Nkwtown Spitzghbbro. Pom. Mag. t. 144. 
Newtown Spitzemberg. Coxe'g Ft«ta,p. 12G., according 

to the Pom. Mag. 

Matchless. Hort. Soe. Cat- &97., according to the Pom. 
Mag. 

fyvil middle sized, depressed, globular, not angular, bear- 
ing much resemblance in shape to a Nonesuch, about two 

• Tin Wowlown Pinpin, wheii perfooUj mnlnrBd, i> uodoublodlj tha licheil 84- 

Oraanuif, ftUd indfled ftom odt oUieFurt, bj a ail^ht tlarrj flppeAmice, of light 

Iba ti«« tTiDiicfailowtitmwUi tliuimHt oLhan, Ihe bark havlu a rouh a|ipear< 
ancv, and may eaaily be dlftbifuuked Id tha orchard Aom any atfisr kind' 
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inctiea and a quarter deep, and three inches and a qaarter in 
diameter. Eye oped, in a moderate sized basin, ve^ little 
plaited. Stalk short, rather thick, inserted in a tolerably 
deep carity. Skin pale yellow, with a tinge of erean vitere . 
shaded, and of a reddish colour streaked with darker next 
the sun. Towards the crown, in particular, the i^dn is set 
with whitish spots. FU»h firm, yellowish, rich, and very 

A dessert kind from November till the end of January. 

This very beautiful ap[^ is of American origin, and has 
been sold bj- Mr. Cobbett under the name of the Matchless 
Apple. It IS well deserving of cultivation. 

106. Norfolk Bbadfin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 45. 
. Norfolk Beefin. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 124. 

Fruit pretty large, of a somewhat irregular flattish figure, 
and having a few broad obtuse angles extending from the 
base tb the crown, generally about three inches in diameter, 
. and two inches 'and a half or two inches and three quarters 
deep. £if« largo, deep, surrounded by irregular plaits. Stalk 
half ail inch long, fleshy, deeply inserted. S^tn deep green, 
with livid red m t on the sunny 

side. Flesh ve ib-acid. 

A culinary aj r Jime. 

The Beaufin, is a fruit of 

great merit. Ii a the kitchen, 

it furnishes a lu nt' throughout 

the winter, M are dried by 

the bidiers in M __ loxes as pi«. 

sents to all parts of th^ kingdom, where they are unrversally 
admired. 

106. Reinette Franche. Ihthttmel, No. 22. 
Reinette Franche, Knoop, Pom. p. 53. t. 9. 

FrtH pretty large, of a flattish figure, about three inches 
and a quarter in diameter at its base, and two inches and a 
' half deep. E^e small, rather deep, surrounded by some 
broad plaits, the termination of rather obscure ribs, from the 
sides of the fruit. Stalk thick, short, deeply inEerled. Sinn 
smooth, pale yellow when ripe, marked with numerous rus- 
set^ specks and patches, which ramify thinly over a good 
part of the surface. Flesh yellowish while, firm. Juict 
saccharine and highly flavoured. . 

A dessert apple from November to February. 

107. Robinson's Pippin. Fon^th, Ed. 7. Ko. 178. 
Hooktr, Pom. Land. i. 42. 

^* 
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Frmt about the size of a Golden Pippin, oval, flattened at 
both extremities. Eye well f<Mined, open, sunk in a broad 
but reiy shallow hollow. Stalk short, slender. Skin green, 
approaching to brownish yellow where fully exposed, with a 
large portion of russet brown, particularly round the eye. 
Fle$k greenish, breaking, tender. Juice plentiful, partaking 
of the flavour of both a Golden Pippin and Nonpareil. The 
fruit is generally produced in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, oflen eight or ten together. 

A very neat and excellent dessert apple from December 
m May. 

This had long been cultivated in His Majesty's gardens 
at Kew, under its present name. 

108. Striped Beaufin. G. Lind. Plan of an Orchard, 
1796. 

* . Fruit laige, of an uneven outKne, with broad irregular ribs 
pn its. sides, about three inches and three quarters in diame- 
ter, and three inches deep. Eye large, opeb, in a deep and 
wide firregular obtuse-apgled basin. Stalk half an inch long, 
deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin green, tin- 
ged with dull salmon colour, mottled, and covered with bro- 

• k^n s^pes and dashes of dull red all round the fruit. Flesh 
firm, pale greenish white. Juice quick, slightly sub-acid. 

* A culinary fruit from October till May. 

109. .Winter Broading. O. Lind. iw Hort. Trans. 
VoL iv. p. -66. 

Broad-end. Hort. Soc, Cat. No, 108. 
« Fruit middle-sized, globular, flattened at both ends. Eye 
placed in a small narrow basin. Stalk very short, deeply 
inserted. Skin pale green, with a tinge of faint brownish red 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, mixed with green. Juice 
sub-acid, but pleasant. 

A good culinary apple from Michaelmas till Christmas. 

110. Winter Colman. G. Lind. in Hort. Trans. Yol. 
iv. p. 66. 

Norfolk Coleman. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 683. 

Norfolk Storing. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 126. 

Fruit rather large, of a round and rather flattish figure, 
nearly as broad at the crown as the base ; generally about 
tluree inches and three quarters in diameter, and two inches 
and a half deep. Eye open, rather narrow, not deep, sur- 
rounded by several pretty regular plaits. Stalk short, thick, 
inserted quite within the base. Skin bright deep red next 
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the sun, pale yellow freckled with red on the shaded side. 
Fltsh firm, crisp, with a smart sub-acid juice. 
A culinary apple from November till March. 

111. Winter Ma jetin. G. JUnd. %% Hart, Trans. Vol. 
iv, p. 68. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 1170. 

Fruit soitiewhat resembling the London Pippin in form, 
having prominent ribs round the crowa, but it is a little more 
oval. Eye small, closed, rather deepty sunk in a narrow 
basin, surrounded by five deep and prominent plaits or knob- 
by angles. Stalk Uiree quarters of an inch long, slender, 
oi)e half of which is within a wide funnel-shaped cavity . Skin 
dull green, with a tinge of brownish red on the sunny side. 
Flesh greenish white, and resembles that of the Easter Pip- 
pin in texture and flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till March. It is one 
of the most hardy sorts in the country, and a neven^failirig 
bearer. 

The aphis lanigera^ a white meally insect, so destructive 
to most of our old orchard trees, appecu's to be set at defiance 
by the Majetin. An old tree now growing in a garden be*-^ 
longing to Mr. William Youngman, of Norwich, which had 
been grafted about three feet high in the stem, has been for 
many years attacked by this insect below the grafted p&rt, 
but never above it, the limbs and branches being to this day * 
perfectly free, although all the ath#r trees in the same garden 
have been infested more or less with it. Mr. Knight's Si- 
berian Bitter-sweet Apple appears to possess the same pro- 
perty of resisting the attacks of these for^^dable arid widely 
increasing depredators. 

112. Winter Queening. G Lind. in Hart. Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 70. Ilort. Soc. Cat. No. 833. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat globular, equally 
broad each way, obscurely five-angled on its sides. Eye 
large, placed in a shallow basin. Stalk very short, not deeply 
inserted. Skin pale green, or greenish yellow ; but where 
exposed to the sun, of a deep red, mixed with russet^ and 
striped towards the base. Flesh white,^ with a mixture of 
green, firm. Juice sub-acid, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till March. 

The Queening is an old apple, known to Ray in 1668. vlt 
forms a large handsome tree, is very hardy, and a great 
bearer. . 

113. Winter White Caxvillb. 
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Calville Blanche d'Hiver. DuKameU No. ,3. t 2. Sard. 
FruiU t. 49. 

Bonnet Carr^. Ih. 

Fruit large, of a flattish figure, with broad, uneven ribs on 
its sides, about three inches and a half in diameter, and two 
inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, in a wide, deep, ob- 
tuse-angled basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, deeply inserted. Skin smooth, yellowish green; 
when fiilly ripe^ it is of a bright yellow, and tinged with a 
lively red on the sunny iside. Flesh white and tender, with 
a very pleatsant juice. 

A cuUnary apple from December till March. 

114. Yorkshire Greening. Forsyth, "Ed. 3. No. 197. 
Hart. Soc. Cat. 1191. 

JFVtt«7. pretty large, of a flattish figure, two inches and a 
half deep, and three inches and a half in diameter, having a 
few slight undefined ribs on its sides.- Eye flat, closed by 
the calyx, seated in a very shallow, unequaUy pljedted basin. 
Stalk short, thick, woolly, inserted in a wide, ISat, uneven 

'cavity. Skin dull, dark greeii, sHghtly tinged with muddy, 
pale brown, interspersed with broken stripes and dashes of 
dull red quite round the upper part of the fruit, and partly 
covered with a meally white all over the base. Flesh green- 

' ish white, firm. Juice plentiful, smart acid, without perfume . 
A most excellent culinary apple from November till April. 

Sect. YI. — Winter. Conical or Oblong. 

115. Adams's Pearmain. Pom. Mag, t. 133. 
Norfolk Pippin, ofHort. Soc. Cat. No. 685., according 

to the Pom. J^ag. 

Fruit above the middle size, very handsome, Pearmain 
shaped, somewhat conical, not angular, about two inches and 
three quarters deep, two inches and a half diameter at the 
base, and one inch and a quarter at the crown. Eye rather 
small, with a closed calyx, placed in a very nartow, regular, 
slightly plaited basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, one half projecting beyond the base. Skin pale 
greenish yellow, covered with a thin gray russet ; on the 
<unny side of a deeper yellow, tinged with salmon colour, 
having a, few thin, slightly striped patches of a deeper colour, 
sprinkled with whitish spots near the base. Flesh yellowish, 
firm, crisp. Juice saccharine, rich, with a very high aroma- 
tic flavour. 
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A dessert apple from November till February. ^ • 
This is a very handsome and most excellent apple, -"fliid 
highly deserving of cultivation. It is well adapted for graft- 
ing on the Doucin stock, and for training in the garden as an 
espalier. 

116. MsoTUB SpiTZEMBERO. Hort. TroiM. Yol. v. p. 
401. > 

Fruit large, oblong. Sialic of moderate length, placed in 
a deep cavity, and projecting a little beyond the base. Skin 
smooth, of a lively brilUant red, approaching to scarlet, with 
numerous small yellow spots. - Fksh yellow, very rich, juicy, 
and brisk. Ripe about Christmas. 

A most excellent apple of American Qi%in ; it is i^ldd to 
be of ^sopus, in Ulster county. " Uil^entifully cultivated 
at Livingston's manor, in Columbia county, in the state bf 
New-York." It is too tender to succeed in this country, 
without the assistance of a south or an east wall. * Some very 
fine fruit from a south wall at Sacomb Park, in Hertfordshire, 
were exhibited at the Horticultural Society of London, Oc- 
tober 15, 1821 * 

117. Baltimore. Hort. Trans, Yol. iii. p. 120. t. 4. 
Fruit very large, in form something like the Alexander, 

but more flat. &ye large, open, and deep, surrounded by a 
few obtuse plaits. Skin pale lemon colour, covered witn a 
very thin gray russet, especially near the eye, and tinged widi 
a pale salmon-coloured blush on the sunny side . Flesh very 
good, and close at the core. 

Raised in the garden of Mr. Smithy near the city of Bal- 
timore, in America, and brought into Liverpool by Captain 
George Hobson, of the Belvidere, of Baltimore, in 1817. 
One of its fruit fourteen inches and three quarters in circum- 
ference, and four inches in height, weighed one pound seven 
ounces and a half avoirdupoise f 

118. Barcelona Pearmain. Hart, Soc, Cat. No. 747. 
Pom, Mag. t. 86. 

Glace Rouge. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 365. 
Kleiner Casseler Reinette. Hart. Soc. Ca/. No. 913., 
according to the Pom. JMag* 

* There can be no doubt that this in our true Spitzembj^. Grafti of thif Bort 
wore sent by me to the London Horticultural Society, in 1823, with the description 
in inverted commas. I could aln^ost fancy by the description of the fruit hiure giT0n, 
that it had been ripened -in an American, climate, not tar from New-Tork: how- 
ever, the county of Hertfordsyre is peculiarly well adapted to the production of 
fine apples, and for the best cider in England. Jim* Mid. 

t We should be obliged to Mr Smith oY Baltiitaore, to five us some furth^ do' 
Mriptioo of this apple, uue above being very unperfecit. Jim. Ed. 
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Speckled Golden Reinette. Hort Soc, Col. No. 933., 
according to the Pom, Mag. 

Reinette Rouge, \ . ^ 

Reinette Rousse, > of various CoUeQiions. 

Reinette des Carmes, j 

iFruit middle sized, oval, not angular, rather long^ with ar 
small shallow eye, the divisions of the calyx acute, erect. 
Staik short, usually a little thickened on one side. Skin 
uneven, with numerous irregular russet spots ; on the sunny 
side of a deep warm red, ^n the other a brownish yellow. 
Flesh firm, inclining to yellowish, with a rich aromatic but 
slight agreeable acid. 

A Assert appllg . from November till February. It is a 
iflery good bearer, ajid deserves to be more extensively cul- 
tifated. 

119. Baxter's Pearmain. O. lAnd, in Hort. Trans. 
Vol. iv. i^ 67. Hort Soe. Cat. No. 748. 

Fruit pretty large, of ^ longish figure, nearly as broad at 
the crown as the base,'4laving a few obtuse slight angles, 
extending the length of the fruit* Eye small, a little hol- 
lowed. Stcdk half an inch long, rather stout. Skin a light 
^een, a little cqloured with faint red on the sunny side. 
Flesh firm- Juice saccharine, and well flavoured. 

A culinary apple from November till March. 

120. B£i>FORD3HiRE FouNDLiNG. Hort. Soc. CoL No. 
61. 

Cambridge Pippin. Ih. 

Fruit yery large, tiiree inches and a half deep, and three 
inches and a quarter in diameter, irregularly ribbed, with very 
broad obtuse angles on the sides, generally two or three of 
these are longer than others, which give the crown an oblique 
inclination. Eye not large, but open, rattier deeply placed 
in a somewhat narrow basin. Stalk short, deeply inserted. 
Skin pale greenish yellow on the shaded side, sprmkled with 
a few green specks ; on the sunny side slightly tmged with 
pale orange, and sprinkled thinly with dull red specks. Flesh 
yellowish white, tender, mellow. Juice sub-acid and slightly 
sacchaerine. Core generally large and hollow. 

A culinsry apple fi-om November to January. 

121. Belle Bonne. G. lAndl. in Hort. Trans. Yol. 
iv. p. 68. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 62. 

Rolland, of some Collections. ^\ 

Fruit middle sized, about ten inches in circumference, 
-SDoa^what conical ; broad at the base, full in the middle, and 
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narrow at tHe (^t)wn. Eye small, flat, closed by the seg- 
ments of the calyJi. Stalk hjedf an inch long, slender, in some 
obliquely inserted under an elongated lip. jSAim thick, pale, 
greenish yellow, brightened on the sunny side by a few red-, 
dish streaks, which become russetty at the base, and sur- 
round the stalk. Flesh firm, juicy, and well flavoured. 

A valuable dessert and culinary apple froin October till 
January. 

122. Benwell-s Pearmain. Hort. Soc, Cat, No. 743^ 
Fruit middle sized, somewhat oblong, ^and narrowed at 

the crown. Eye small, surrounded by a few somewhat ob- 
scure plaits. Stalk half an inch long, rather deeply inserted. 
Skin muddy green, with numerous brownish red dashes on 
the sunny side. * Flesh crisp, yellowish white. Juice siib* 
acid, with a very pleasant aromatic flavour. 

An excellent dessert apple from Michaelmas' to Christmas. 

The above name was given to this apple by Mr. Kirke, 
of Brompton, who received it a fewyears ago from Mr. Ben- 
well, of Henley-upon-Thames, in Dlifordshire. 

123. BossoM Apple. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 628. 

Fruit obtusely p3rramidal. Eye placed in a shallow hol- 
low, surrounded by several rather indistinct plaits. Stalk ai> 
inch long, deeply inserted. Skin pale greenish yellow, very 
mnch. russetted ; and, in some specimens, with a bright red 
on the ^de exposed to the sun. Flesh dull white, inclining 
to yellow^ fine in texture, crisp, with a sugared juice ; it bakea 
of a fine colour, and melts perfectly. 

. , A large handsome culinary appte from November till 
March. 

Specimens of this^ from the Earl of Egremont's, at Pet- 
wortii, were exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

124. Breedon Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii^ p. 268. 
t.l0.f. 1. 

Fruit flatly conical, with an inclination to square, espe- 
cially near the eye ; two inches and three quarters in th^ 
widest, and two inches and a quarter in its narrowest diame- 
ter, a good deal flattened and irregular at the crown. Bjye 
seated in a broad and shallow . basin, surrounded by plaitd 
and wrinkles variously formed ; at the base it » also flat, 
and brOader thafi the crown. Stalk long, inserted in a re- 
: gular and well-hollowed cavity .» Skin of a pale, rather duB 

' yellow, tinged ^vith i]^ddish orange on the sunny side. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, very sweet, with a rich vinous acid, a little 

' 3picy, and having a flavour something resembling a j^ne. * 
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A dessert apple from November till after Chruitmai. • 

Raised by the Rev. Dr. Symonds Breedon, at Ber& Courts 
in Berkshire. 

126. Catshead. HorU Soc, Cat. No. 147. 

Cat's Head. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 21. 

Costard. Ray, 1688. 
^ Coustard, of the JVbmKm Gardens. 

Fruit larjge, long, nearly as broad at the crown as the 
base, having usually three obtuse angles on the upper, and 
two more acute, which are also shorter, on the under side. 
Eye large, open and hollow. Stalk half an inch long, slen- 
der, rather deeply inserted. Skin very smooth, pale green, 
scarcely coloured on- the sunny side. Flesh tender. Juice 
plentiful, sub<^acid. 

A culinary af^e from October till January. 

126. Che%T£r Pearmain. Hort, Soc. Cat. 751. 
Fruit rather small, more long than broad, and tapering 

from the base to the crown. Mye very smdl, slightly de- 
* . pressed. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slender. Skin 
pale yellow, with a litUe faint red on the sunny side. Flesh 
crisp, with a sugary perfumed juice. 
^ A diBssert apple from October to February. 

127. Clatgate Pearmainc Hort, Trans, Vol. v. p. 
402. 

Fruit a large and handsome Pearmain. Skin ^uH yellow, 
nearly covered with broad stripes of deep red. Flesh yellow, 
rather dry, like all apples of this class^ but sweet and very 
richj 

A dessert apple from November tjjl February, 
The Claygate Pearmain may be considered as a valuable 
addition to our stock of table apples. It originated in a 
hedge-row in the haiplet of Claygate, near Thames Ditton ; 
anoits fruit was first exhibited at the Horticultural Society, 
by John Braddick^ Esq.^ December 17, 1821. 

128. Cockle Rippin* Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 169. Pom. 
iJlfog". t 136. 

Nutmeg Cockle Pippin, ^ort. Soc. Cat. No. 169. 

Nutmeg Pippin, of varums CoUectionSj according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

White Cockle. 1h. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, ti4>ering a little from the base 
to the crown, very dightly angular on the sides, about two 
inches and a half long, and two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter. %e narrow, with a closed slender calyx, rather 



shallow, surrounded bjr narrow plaits. SkUk half an inch 
long, slender, one half of which is sunk in a narrow funnel- 1 

shaped cavity. Skin pale green, becoming bright yellow, 
with a few gray specks, and partly covered, especiaUy near 
the base, with h pretty thick light brown russet. Flesh yel- 
lowish, firm, and tender. Jidce saccharine, mixed with acid, 
and a slight pleasant perfume. 

A dessert apple, and aUo excellent for culinary purposes 
from November till May. 

129. Colonel Harbord's Pippin. G. Lindl. in HorU 
Trans, Vol. iy. p. 65* 

Fruit rather large, inclining to a conical shape, about - 
eleven inches in circumference each w«ty, angular on the 
sides. JEi/c large, in a rather shallow basin, surrounded by 
bold plaits or wrinkles. Staik half an inch long. Shin pale 
yellowish green, partially russetted on one side. Flesh 
white mixed with green, sofl, very juicy, with a pleasant 
brisk astringency. 

A very excellent culinary apple from November till 
March. 

130. Cornish Gilliplower. Pom. Mag. t 140. 
Julyflower. Hort Trans. Vol. ii. p. 74. 
Cornish Juljrflower. lb. Vol. iii. p. 323, according to 

the Pom. Mag. 

Calville d'Angleterre. Baumann Cat 

Fruit moderately large, of an oval form and angular, 
about three inches and a quarter in diameter, and the same 
in depth. F^e closed by the segments of the calyx, and 
sunk among knobby protuberances rising from the termina- 
tions of the aBgles on the sides. Stalk three quarters of an 
inch long, not deeply inserted. Skin dull green pn the 
shaded side, but where fully elxposed to the sun, intermixed 
with brownish red, slightly sprinkTed with russet, and some* 
times richer streaks of red. Flesh yellowish, firm, alkd very 
rich : when cut, it gives out a pleasant perfume, resembling, 
the Clove Gifliflower, whence its name. 

A dessert apple, ripening in November, and jriil keep till 
April. 

This very vsduable apple was first n6ticed in the Hort. 
Trans. Vol. ii. p. 74., in a letter from Sir Christopher Haw^ 
kens, in 1813. It was discovered in a cottage .^urden near 
Truro, about ten or fifteen years before that di^,^ aad wa» 
considered by the Society of so much importance that the 
silver medd was awarded to Sir Christopher tot his exer- 

5 
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' tions in bringiog it into notice. It is considered as but an 
indifierent bearer ; buttbis defectmay be remedied by grail- 
ing it upon the Doucin stock, and planting it in the garden, 
and troming it either as an open dwarf, or as an espalier. 
130.* CouL Blush. Hort. Tram. Vol. vii. p. 340. 
The fruit haB the angular figure of the Calvilles. The 
.titt'n has « clear waxy yellow, with a dull red cheek, which 
18 varied by nuraerous bright crimaon dots and streaks. 
The tlalk is slender and smooth. The^M^ is rather yel- 
low, crisp, and juicy, with a very pleasant brisk (aste. 
In season in December and till the middle of January. 
This very beautiful apple was raised by Sir Georgs 
Steuart Mackenzie, in his garden at Coul, near Dingwall, an 
account of which is given by him in a paper dated March 
1?, 1827. 

131. Da RLmo Pippin. G. Littdl. Plan of an Orehard, 
1796. 

Frttil middle-sized, somewhat conical, a titde flattened 
both at the crown and the base. Eye small, slightly de- 
pressed, and surrounded by a few unequal, knobby plaits. 
Sialic half an inch long, in some an inch, slender. Skin 
bright lemon-colour, sprinkled with numerous small pearl- 
coloured specka, quite within the surface. Fltth pale yel- 
low, crisp. Juice plentiful, saccharine, of a very agreeabla 
flavour. 
A v^ handsome dessert apple from November till 



132. Farleioh Pippis. fCursery CalaloguM. 
Farley Pippin. Hort. Spc. Cat. No. 319. 

Fruit middle-sized, rather long, with five angles extend- 
ing from the base to the crown, where they are very promi- 
.nent. ' Eye deeply sunk. Skin green on the shaded side, 
but of a brownish red where fully exposed to the sun, and 
marked with a deeper colour. ^Fltak gr^en, firm. Juic* 
plentiful, saccharine, a ' " ' Hent flavour. 

A dessert aj^e fron t> February. 

A very exceUent ap by Mr. Eu'ke, who had 

it from Farleigh in Ee 

133. Formah's C] Soc. Cai. No. 343. 
Pom. Mag. t. 89. . . ■ 

FruU like 8 la^e Golden Fip;>in, but russetty, about two 
inches and a half long, and two inches in diameter. Eyt 
■mall, alittle open, placed in a shallow depression. Stalk. 
ah<Hl, not de«ply inserted. iSJbtn nearly covered with a yel- 



lowisli rasset brown. Flesh greenish yellow, juicy, rich, 
veiT liigh-flavoured, and excellent. 

A dessert apple from November till May. 

This handsome and very valuable apple was raised by 
Thomas SetonForman, £sq., at Pennydarron Place, near 
Mefthyr Tidvil, in Glamorganshire. It is one of the best table 
apples we have, combining the excellence of the old Golden 
Pippin and Nonpareil. It bears abundantly, aa an open 
standard, and, when grafted upon the Doucin stock, it is in- . 
valuable as an espaher. 

134. FoDLDON PEARMiW. G. Ltitdi. i» Hort. Trm*. 
Tol. iv. p. 69. 

Horrex's Pearmcun. Ibid. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong sbape, somewhat r*- 
aembhng the old Green Pearmain, about eight inches the 
long, and seven inches and three quarters the short circum- 
ference. £ire narrow, flat .Siolfc three quarters of an inch 
long, slender. Skin pale yellow, when matured, widi a 
little blush on the sunny side, especially towards tiie base, 
in consequence of the fruit being mostly pendent. Fleth 
greenish white, firm, crisp. Jutce plentiful, J)risk, and of 
n very high flavour. 

A most excetleot dessert apple from November till 
March. 

The original tree of this ^ple is now growing in the 'gar* 
den of Mrs. Horrex, at Foulden in Norfolk. 

13d. Ganges. Awmry Catalogue. 

Fruil pretty lar^e, of an obtong, irregular figure. Eift 
hollow. Slalk half an inch long, deeply inserted, quite 
within the base. •Sfctn gTeen,_wi& a few specks of darker 
m-een interspersed, and dashed with red on the sunny dde. 
FUah pale yellowish green. Juice sub-acid, of good A^ 
vour. 

A good culinary apple from October till Januai^. 

186. Golden LosTftE.' G. lAwU. Ptan of an Orekord, 
1796. 

Frmt middle anical figure, acutely 

and prominentl' crown, near which it 

has generally ai caused by a ligature 

having been tie about two inches and 

a quarter deep, sr. Egt rather small, 

closed by the long segments of the calyx, not deeply sunk, 
and surrounded by sharp prominent plaits, the intermediate 
4>aes being small, and having a blistered appearance. SfoU 
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sfakort) ^ende^, inserted in a sniall narrow cavity. Skin 
blight yellow or gold colour on the shaded side, but where 
exposed to the sun, bright red, breaking out into small 
|iatches and stripesr Flesh pale yellow, firm. Juice not 
plentiful, sub-acid, combined with a little sugar, but without 
IMny particular perfume. 

A good culinary apple from November till May. 

137. Golden Pearmain. Forsyth, Ed. 3, No. 68. 
Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 756. 

Ruckman's Pearmain. Ilort. Soc. Cat. No. 756. 

Fruit below the middle size, rather conical, a litde an- 
gular on its sides. J^e small, with short obtuse segments 
of the celyxy placed in a narrow and ratiber shallow basin. 

Stalk half an inch long, slender, pressed close to the base 
on one side of its cavity by a large pointed protuberance of 
the fruit pressing upon it from the opposite side. This is 
not the case in all the firuit of this sort,-but it is so in three 
out of four throughout the whole crop, and is one of its most 
distinguishing characters. Skin bright yellow, marbled 
nearly all over with faint red and orange, highly coloured on 
the sunny side, and streaked with broken dashes of deeper 
red. Jtiice not plentiful, but .saccharine, of a slight saom 
mfitic flavour. 

A good and handsome dessert apple from October tiE 
Christmas. 

138. Gravenstein. ffort. Trans. Vol. it. p. 216 
and 623. t.,21. Pom. Mag. t. 98. - 

Fruit large, about three inches and a half in diameter, 
broadest at the base, generally flattened, sometimes rather 
ohlongf widi angles which terminate in the crown. Ey» 
rather wide, sunk in a deep hollow, surrounded by several 
projecting folds or knobs. Stalk veiy short,, deeply insert- 
ed* Sktn smooth, of a clear yellowish green or straw co- 
lour, streaked and motded with red on the sunny side. 
Il$0h pale yellow, crisp, with a highly-flavoured vinous 

juice. 

- A dessert apple, ripening in the autumn, but will keep 
till- April, and may be reckjQned a rival to our Ribstone 

Pippin. 

it is supposed to have originated at Gravenstein, in Hol- 
stein, near a century ago, and is esteemed the best apple 
in Germany and the Low Countries. The fruit was first ex* 
hibited at die Horticultural Society in 1819: 

139. Hanwell 80URING. Hort. Trqns. Vol. iv. p. 219^ 
' Frvit middle-sized, conical, very angular on the sides« 
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Eye deeply sunk in a contracted basin. Stalk ahorU very 
deeply inserted in a wide, even cavity. Skin green, witii a 
blush of red where exposed, profusely spotted with minute 
brown spots, and a little russetted round the stalk. FUsh 
white, very crisp, with a rich acid juice. ^ 

This apple is scarcely in perfection tiU April or May, and 
then possesses more €tcid than any other which keeps to so 
late a period. 

It is supposed to^have originated at Hanwell, near Ban- 
btiiy, in Oxfordshire. Fruit of it were exhibited at the Hot- 
ticultural Society in May, 1820. 

140. Harvey Apple. G. Lindl. in Hort, Trans. Vol. 
iv. p, 67. 

Doctor Harvey's Apple. Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 261. 

Frtiit rather large, oval, generally about nine inches and 
a half or ten inches in circumference, narrow at the crown, 
slightly angular on the sides. Eye small, scarcely sunk, 
surrounded by several small knobby plaits. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, deeply inserted in a wide, uneven cavity. 
Skin greenish yellow, full of green and pearly specks, with 
various russetty, broken ramifications near the crown. 
Flesh whitish, firm. Juice quick^- sub-acid, with a little 
musky perfume. . 

A valuable culinary fruit from October to January. 

This is a real Norfolk apple, and but little known out Of 
the county. It appears to have been known in the time of 
Ray, in 1688, who says it took its name from " the famous 
Dr. Gabriel Harvey." 

When baked in an oven which is not too hot,^ these ap- 
ples are most excellent ; they become sugary, and will 
keep a week or ten days, furnishing for the dessert a highly- 
flavoured sweetmeat. It makes a large handsome tree, ia 
very hardy, and a great bearer. ' 

141. Hollo w-Crown ED Pippi». Hort, Soc. XJdt. 
No. 459. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an* oblong figure, fully as broad at 
the crown as at the base, slightly lingular on its sides. Eye 
wide, and deeply sunk. Stalk short, thick, and crooked. 
Skin pale green, becoming yellow, with a faint blush* on 
the side next the sun. Flesh firm. Juicy, sub-acid, with a 
slight portion of sugar. 

A culinary apple from October to January. A hardy 
hearer, pecudiar to Norfolk, and common in the Ncrwrich 
market' 

6* 



142. Hubbard's Pearnain. G. lAndl^ in HorL Trans. 
ToJ, iv. p. 68. Pom. Mag. U 27. 

Golden Yiniogt of Deitonshire. According to the Pom^ 
JVfof . Ih. 

Fruit small, ovate, about two inches deep, and the same 
in diameter, free from angles. Eye small, close, with a 
very short calyx, slightly depressed. St€Uk short Skin 
pale russet, or cinnamon colour, with a htUe green or red 
breaking through it here and there ; in some specimens, 
particularly in warm seasons, of an uniform, clear, yellowish 
green, without russet, mottled and tinged with orange or 
p^l^ red on the sunny side. Flesh yellow, firm, rather 
dry. Juice sweet, rich, of a most highly perfumed aromatic 
flavour. 

A dessert apple from October till March or April. 

143. Kentish PifPiN. Miller^ Ed. Q. No. 11. 
Fruit above the middle size, of an oblong figure, slightly 

angular on its sides, tapering a httle from the base to th^ 
crown, which is rather narrow. Eye small, with a closed 
calyx, a httle sunk, and surrounded by several obtuse plaits. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender, notprotrudiog beyond the 
b^8#. 'Skin pale yellow, with a few scattered greenish 
specks ; on the sunny side pale dull brown. Flesh yellow* 
ish white. Juice sweetish, or sub-acid, with a smut pun- 
geot flavour. 

An excellent culinary apple from October till Januaiy. 

144. KiNELLAN Apple. Hort. Trans. Vol. vii. p. 
338. 

The skin is a clear palei green, very little dotted, but 
Hirongly coloured with yellowish bright red on the -exposed 
8^9* The eye is rather ai\gular ; the sUUk downy ; the 
flesh white, firm,- rather juicy, and pleasant. 

A pleasant table apple, in season in Ross-shire from the 
beginning of December till January, and will keep till 
March. 

This is an ofispring between the Nonpareil and Manx 
Codlin, obtained by Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Baft.« 
of OouU near Dingwall, in Ross-shire ; it produced its first 
fnuA in 1B25. In size the apple resembles the Manx Cod- 
Uqi mid in appearance and other qualities the NonpareiL 

144.* Lamb Abbet PEARMAm* Hort, Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 3^. t. 10. f. 2. 

f^^Vi^ middle-sized, oval,^ somewhat pyramidal, rathe? 
flattened at both ends, about three inches deep^ aod twiit 
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inches three quarters in tKameter. Eye small, sunk in a 
deep and broad hollow, surrounded by regular but di^t 
plaits, which do not extend to the body of the fruit. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin yellowish green on the shaded 
side and next the eye ; the sunny si^e being covered with 
a handsome red, having many black dots, in the manner of 
an ordinary Golden Reinette. Flesh yellowish next the 
skin, green next the core, firm, crisp, very juicy, with a 
pecuUar rich sweetness, and a light aromatic flavour. 
. An excellent dessert fruit from December till March. 
This very valuable apple was raised, in 1803, from a ker- 
nel of the NeWtown Pippin, by Mrs. Malcolm, the lady of 
Neil Malcolm, Esq., of Lamb Abbey, in Kent. 

145. L?MON Pippin. HorL Soc. CcU* No. 660. Pom, 
Mag^, t. 37. 

Lemon Pippin. Forayihj Ed. 3. No. 102. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, very regularly formed, without 
angles, about two inches and three quarters in diameter, and 
three inches deep. Eye small, open, with a very short slen- 
der calyx, slightly depressed. Stcdk short, fleshy, curved 
inwards, and forming ar continuance of the fruit, ip the man- 
ner of a lenion ; hence its name. Skin pale yellowish green, 
becoming yellow when ripe, with neither red nor russet. 
Flesh firm, breaking. Juice' not abundant, nor highly 
flavoured, but very pleasant. 

A dessert fruit from October till Mcurch. 

A very hardy orchard apple 5 thfe tree grows erect, very 
regularly formed, and handsome, and is a most excellent 
bearer. '^ 

146. New Rock Pippin. Hort, Trans, VoL v. p. 
269. 

Fruit of the Nonpareil kind, but less regular in shape, 
and the eye sunk a little deeper. Stalk short. Skin o^ a, 
dull green on the shaded side ; on the part exposed to the 
sun, it becoines brown, with a slight tinge of red, and the 
whole surface sprinkled with russet. Flesh yellow, firm, 
not very juicy, but rich and sweet, with a fine anise peri- 
fume. 

A dessert apple ^om November till April. 

Raised by Mr. Pleasance of Barnwell, near Cambridge. 
It keeps late in the spring, and is then hardly surpassed by 
any of the old vsuieties. Exhibited at the Horticultural Scn- 
ciety, November 20, 1821. 
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147. New- York Pippin. <?. Lindl. Plan of am Or^ 
chard, 1796. 

New-Yoiit Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 642. 

Fruit rather large, of an obloiig figure, somewhat pjra- 
midal, rather irregular in its outline, and slightly pentangu- 
lar on its sides, three of which are generally much shorter 
than the other, forming a kind of lip at the crown ; from two 
inches and a half to three inches deep, and the same in di- 
ameter at the base. Eye closed, raUier deeply sunk in a 
very uneven irregular basin. Stalk half an inch long, slen- 
der j nether deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin 
dull greenish yellow, with a few green specks, intermixed 
with a little skin, gray russet, and tinged with brown on the 
sunny side. Flesk firm, crisp, tender. Juice plentiful, 
saccharine, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple fi-om November till April. 

An American variety of excellence. The tree grows 
large, and bears well. It sometimes happens with this as 
it does with Hubbard's Pearmain, that smooth fruit grow 
upon one branch and russetty ones upon another ; and in 
cdd seasons the fruit are for the most part russetty. 

It was named the New- York Pippin by Mr. Mackie, and 
fiist propagated in his Nursery at Norwich about forty 
years ago. 

148. Norfolk Paradise. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 684. 
Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 125. . 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, irregularly formed. Eye 
very large, deeply sunk, in an uneven, oblique hollow. SUuk 
rather short, not deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow ; 
on the sunny side of a brownish red, streaked with a darker 
colour. Flesh White, very firm. Juice abundant, and of 
a very excellent flavour. 

A dessert apple from October till Mardh. 

149. Northern Greening. Hort. Soc. Cat. No, 
699. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 127. 

Fruit above the middle size, of an oblong figure, scarcely 
angular on its sides, about three inches deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather small, 
with a closed calyx, seated in a somewhat narrow, shallow, 
irregularly plaited basin. Stalk short and thick, inserted 
without any cavity, but connected by a projecting lip on one 
side, similar to that of the Lemon Pippin. Skin pale dull 
green, sprinkled with specks of darker green imbedded in 
me skin ; on the sunny side it is tinged with a pale browi^ 



interspersed with slight streaks of a dailcer cc^our. FUah 
greenish white, firm. Juice suh-acid, * without any appor 
rent saccharine property. 

A very excellent culinaij apple from November tHl ApriL 

160. Ord's Apple. HorU Trans, Y oh iL p* 286. t* 19. 
Simpson^s Pippin. lb. 

Simpson's Seedling. HorL Sod Cat, No. 1043. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong ovate shape, with tibe 
base and crown depressed, from two inches and a half to 
three inches deep, and two inches and a quarter in diame- 
ter at the base. Eye small, with a short conhiyent calyx^ 
in a very shallow basin, surrounded by some irregular plaits, 
the natural number of which is five. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long. Skin diick,. always green while on the tree^ 
tinged with copper-coloured red, with several darker spots 
on the sunny side. Flesh firm. Ju/ice rich and per- 
fumed, 

A dessert apple fi-om December till March. 

Raised some years ago by Mrs. Anne Simpson, sister- 
in4aw of John Ord, Esq., fi-om the seed of an apple grown 
in his garden at Purser's Cross, near Fulham, the produce 
of a tree he had raised from a Newtown Pippin, which 
he had imported from America about tiie year 1777. 

161. Ortley Apple. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 416. 
Fruit very much resembling the yellow Newtown Pippin, 

but a Httle more oval. Eye large and well formed, not 
deeply sunk, and surrounded by many small folds or plaits. 
Stalk slender, inserted in a deep and even-formed cavity. 
Skin bright clear yellow where shaded, and of a bright scar- 
let, sprinkled with a few russetty spots on the sunny side. 
Flesk inclining to yellow, crisp and breaking. Juice plenti- 
ful, with the same fine flavour which distinguishes the New- 
town Pippin. , 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

This most excellent variety is a native of New-Jersey, 
in North America. Specimens of it were sent from thence 
to the Horticultural Society, and exhibited at the meetings 
of the 1st and 15th of March, 1826.* 

* The fruit of the Ortley Apple wa« sent to the Hort. Soc. of London, at ahore, 
by me, and for which I received the silver medal. The grafts of this excellent 
apple were given to mo by Mr. Michael Ortley, Esq. of New- York, from his or- 
chard in South Jersey. There are, in" addition to the description given, above, 
pome particulars which distinguish ft from a Newtown Pipping from ^hich it is 
very distinct, though not inferior to that most excellent apple. In opening a boid 
or barrel of Uie apples in the spring of the year, they .emit a fine peculiar fragrance 
like that of roses. It is an Amencan apple of superior excellence^ worthy of ge- 
peral cultivatiQU. ^Im- ^4- 
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162. OxNEAD Pearmain. G. lAndl. Plan of an Or^ 
chard, 1796. 

Earl of Yarmouth's Pearmain. lb. 

Fruit small, conically tapering from the base to the crown. 
Eye very small, surrounded by three or four somewhat ob- 
scure plaits. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very 
slender. Skin entirely grass-green, always covered with a 
thin russet ; sometimes when highly ripened it is tinged 
with a very pale brown on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, 
crisp, of a pale green colour. Juice not plentiful, but 
venr rich and highly flavoured. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till April. 

This excellent little sort' is supposed to have originated 
at Oxnead, near Norwich, the seat of the Earl of Yarmouth. 
It has been known for many years in Norfolk, no doubt 
prior to the extinction of that peerage in 1733, and I have 
never seen it out of the county. The tree is a very 
small grower ; its branches are small and wiry, and of a 
grass-green colour : it is very hardy, and an excellent 
bearer. 

153. Petit Jean. Hort. Tram, Vol. iv. p. 626. 
Hort. Soc. CaU No. 781. 

Fruit small, oval) slightly flattened at both ends. Eye 
very small, placed in a confined basin. Stalk very short, 
deeply inserted. SMn, where shaded, of a pale yellow, but 
the whole nearly covered with brilliant red, which, in less 
exposed parts, is broken into stripes, through which the 
ground colour is seen. Flesh very white, extremely tender, 
wiA an agreeable juice. .; 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

This is a very handsome little apple, native of Jersey, 
which keeps well till the end of the season, and is extensive- 
ly cultivated in that island. Specimens of the fruit were 
Bent to the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

164. Pinner Seedling. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 
630. 

Carrel's Seedling. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 791. 

Fruit middle sized, slightly angular on the sides. Eye 
close, very little depressed. Stalk short, in a confined but 
deep cavity. Skin bright yellow, nearly covered with clear 
yellow russet. Flesh inclining to yellow, crisp and tendef . 
Juice brisk and saccharine. 

An excellent dessert apple from November till the end 
ofMay. ^ 
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Raised by James Carrel, Nurseiyman, at Pinner, Mid* 
dlesex, in 1810. It produced its first fruit in 1818, and 
was first exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

155. RiBSTON Pippin. Hort* Soc. Cat No. 946. 
Pom. Mag. t. 141. 

Formosa Pippin. Hort Trana. Vol. iii. p. 322. 
Traver's Apple. /6. Vol. iii. p. 324., according to the 
Pom. Mag, 

Glory of York. HoH. Soc. Cat. No. 946. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat irregularly formed, with a 
few broad, obtuse, indistinct angles on its sides,, and gene- 
rally more broad than Icmg ; about two inches and three 
quarters in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye 
rather small* widi a closed calyx, placed in an irregularly 
angular basin. Stalk half an inch long, slender, inserted 
in a rather narrow, funnel-shaped cavity, seldom protruding 
beyond the base. Skin pale yellow, russetty in the crown 
and round the stalk, and mottled thinly with dull red on 
the sunny side. Fleeh pale yellow, firm, crisp. Juice sac- 
charine, with a pungent, rich, and delicious aromatic fla- 
vour. 

A dessert .apple from October till April, but it is gene- 
rally in its greatest perfection when it has been gathered a 
month or six weeks. 

The Ribston Pippin may be truly said to be one of thd 
best, and certaiidy is one of the most popular dessert apples 
of the present ds^, as well known as the Golden Pi{)[Hn and 
the Nonpareil ; and a greater number of trees of it are sold 
by nurserymen throughout England, than of both diose sorts 
put together'. It. was raised, according to traditionary ac- 
counts, from some pips which which were brought fi-om 
Rouen, about the year 1688, and sown in the garden at 
Ribston Hall, near Knaresborough, in the county of Ytfrik. 
156. Royal Pearmain. Rea'a Flora, 1665, No. 16. 
Herefordshire Pearmain. Hori* Soc. Cat. No. 757. 
Parmain Royal. Knoop. Pom. p. 71. t 12. 
Parmain Royal de longue dure*?. /6. p. 131. 
Parmain double. Ih. 

Engelsche Konings of King's Pepping. Ih. 
.Fruit above the middle size, oblong, and somewhat coni- 
cal, about two inches and a half deep, and two inches and 
three quarters in diameter, slightly angular cm its sides. Eye 
rather smedl, open, with a reflexed calyx, seated in a narrow. 



f^^allow, m8se% basin, scarcely mal'fed by plaksi Skdk 
half an inch long, slender, rs^er deeply ins^ed, protruding 
just beyond the he^e. Skin duU* p&te yellowish green, in- 
t^spersed with gray rtTssat^ specks, especially on the, sunny 
sid^, where iiis tinge4 with a sod brown, ^d marked widi 
a few narrow brolteii stripes. Fle^ pale greenish yeQpw,- 
^tend^F, crisp. Jtiice saccharine, and of a irery pleasaj^t aro- 
matic richness^ ^ 

A dessert apple from NoverAbcr till, February or March. 

This very excellent apple is of many years' standing in 
this country, although far from being common in the nurse- 
ries, another apple buying unjustly usurped its name. 

157fc RotAL JE^iNETTE. Hoft* T«ww. Voli iv. p. 629. 

pr^it rather small, a htUe mcn^ conical than the Gokfen 
Reinette.*' Eye large and open^in an even and small banin. ' 
Slalk very-^ort, w5h the flesh gioWinff pretty closely round 
it. Skin deficate yellow, spHnkled wim a few dark spots ;^ 
on the sufiny side stained and striped with delicate but bril- 
liant red, and covered with numerous gray spotd ; the whole 
surface highly polished and shining. Flesh pale yellow. 
Juice of excellent flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till April and Mny. 

This very beautiful apple is cultivated in the western parts 
of Sussex ; fruit from the Earl of Egremont's, at Petworth, 
was. exhibited at the Horticultural $oci^y in 1820. 

VbS, Stone Pippin. G. Li$idl, i» HotU Trans, VoL 
iv.p. 69.* 

Wyte Stone Pippin. Hort Soc. Cat, No. 1157. 
. White Pippin o/'JVb^/Ar. 

Fndt midiSo sized, of an- oblong figure, tapering to the 
crown, where it la narrow, somewhat angular on its sides* 
Eye small, hollow, surrounded by slight obtuse bold plaits. 
iS^o/A;* slender, not protruded beyond the base. Skin very 
smooth, pale green, becoming yellow when kept a few 
weeks. - Flesh very firtn -and dense; Juice not plentiful, 
sharp, slightly acid» becoming sweet when mature, with a 
little perfume. - \. 

A dessert and culinary apple from November till July or 
Augttjft. 

This is a>aluable Norfolk apple, known in the Norwich 
mar&et by die name of White Pippin. The fruit, "when peel* 
ed, sliced, and boiled in sugar, becomes transparent, anford- 
ing^fbir many months a most delicious sweetmeat for tarts. 
The tree,grows to a large size, is very hardy, and in all sea- 
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sons an a!bt|n<kl>t he^ffCt, «It is 'highly defiomiig ef va ex- 
tended 6ultivatieii. 

i58.* TARVtY CoDLiN^ " Hort. Trans. VoL vii. p. 338. 

The shin is st di^ olive greeny wid| an imperfect mixture 
of yellow; on the exposed, side it is yello\«iBh red* much 
"spotted with broRen ro wl of large blood-r^d dots. The flesh 
is white mi juicytt with thb taste of an English Codlia. 

'.A very good a^le, in its seasoiV in Ross^atiire, in Novem- 
ber and December. " ' 

This was raised from a seed <^ the Manx Codlin, hy Sir 
George Steuart Mackenzie, ill his garden at Cpul, near Ding^ 
wall, an account of which is given by him, in a paper in the 
Horticultural: Transactions^ dated March 12, 1827. 

159. 'TVhite Spanish Rkinette. Pom, Mag. U 110. 

Kein^te Blanche d'Espa^e.. Mayer^s PomorM, accord- 
ing to tile Pom. Mag. ., 

D'Espagnet \ ^ . ' 

De Rlitteau,^^ > offirtign Qardens. 

Concombre Ancien, j - 

Liu^ FaU Pippin, / **=^**«'^ ^ *« '^' ^^S- 

Fruit very.lai^e, roundish oblongs about three inches <and 
three qusfrtens deep, and three inches and a half in diameter, 
irregular in its oudine, with broad irregular ribs^ on its sides, 
which tenoinate in an unevjpn crown, where it is nearly as 
broad as atlbe base. Etfe large, open, very deeply place<i 
in a broad-angled^ oblique, irregular basiik Sicdk half an 
inch long, not deeply inserted, in a rather small evenly-form- 
ed cavity. Skin smooth, yellowi^ green oil the iphaded 
side, tinged with orange where exposed to the suiu Flesh 
yellowish vdiite, crisp, and tender, vidth a rich sugary juice* 

A dessert apple, and for culinary purposes also, from N<h 
vembf r till February or March. 

This extremely valuable iq^le is at present buit little known 
in England, although^ fi-om specimens exhibited at the Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1829, by J-ohn Darby, Esq., it appeal^ 
that veiy ancient frees of it exist in Sussed. In Amenca it 
is called Fall Pippin, under which name it has been for 9om» 

time sold by Mr. Cobbettt 

* 

t There is some raiatake hew. The white fipanish Beinette tdl! oar Fall Pip> 
pin are different apples, however they may resemble each other in shape ; tte 
former apple ma;r seep wcdt till Mtich, bat the latter will not kAen till Uii^e«d of 
Deeember, when it getvdry and meally ; it is perfectly ripe im KoTWiter. ^ Jim M*, 

^6 
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IdO. Whitmore's Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. Ko. 115S* 
Fruit middle sized, of a veiy regular, somewhat conical 
figure, with eight or ten ohtuse angles on the sides, which 
terminate more distinctly in the crown, >vhere it is almost 
drawn to a point. Eye very narrow, flat. StcUk three quar-^ 
ters of an inch long, slendefy deeply inserted, and not pro^ 
truded beyond the base. Skin a clear yellowish green, 
sprinkled with -numerous small dark green specks ; on the 
sunny side tinged with faint red. Flesh whitish green, break- 
ing. Juice bnsk, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

A winter dessert and culinary apple from November till 
January or February. 

161. Winter pEARMAipf. Ray, 1688. 
Old Pearmaih. Powi. Hertford, U 29. 
Parmain d'Hiver. Knoop, Pom, p. 64. t. 11. 
P^pin ^arniain d'Angleterre. /6. p. 131. 

Fruit middle sized, reguldrly shaped, tapering a httle from 
ike base to the crown,, which is a httle nsaToweW. j%c 
small, and closed by the short s<ifgments of the calyx. Stalk 
short, slender, protruding a Uttle beyond the base. Skin a 
grass gre^, with a little colour of a hvid red on the siginy 
jsude, interspersed with a few dark'specks,particularty on the 
produce of old trees, especially those wHkh are encumbered 
with a profusion of wood. Flesh pale green, firm, crisp. 
Jidce not plAitiful, but sacchanne, and of a shght aromatic 
flavour. -^ 

A dessert apple from Novernber till March. '• 

162. Winter Red Calviljle. J^ursery Catalogues. 
Galville Rouge. JDuhamel, 4. t. 3. 

Calville Rouge d'Hiver. Bon Jard. 1827, p. 323. 
Hor.Soel Cat. 132. 

Fruit large, of an oblong figure, broader at the base than 
at the crown, about three inches in diameter, and three 
inches and a half deep. JSi^e large, rather deeply Sunk. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather deeply inserted. 
Skin pade ted on the shaded side,^but where exposed to the 
gun, of a much deeper colour. J^/c«fe tender, with an agree- 
able juice. 

A culinary apple from November till February. 

Sect. Ylh— -Russets and JSgnpar^h. 

''"■■', ' 

163. Acklam's Russet. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 1. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 977. 
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Fruit below the middle size, perfacily roun4 in its out- 
line, and rather flat ; about two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter, and two inches deep- Eye smaU, with a converg- 
ing calyx, sunk in a very regular, circular, open basin, free 
from plaits. , Stalk half an yich long, even with the base. 
Skin pale yellowish green, cov»ed with a very thin, smooth, 
gray russet, in which are interspersed numerous yellowish 
gray specks. Flesh greenish white, very firm and crisp. 
Juice sugary, and of a high poignant flavour. . 

A very neat dessert apple from November till February. 

164. Aromatic Russet, Nursery Catalogues. But 
not ofHort. Snc. Cat 1061. 

Fruit middle-^ized, a little co^cal, but flattened at both 
the base and the crown. Eye small, a little depressed. 
Stalk very short, deeply inserted. Skin green, covered with 
a thin gray russet, and a Uttle tinged with dull red on the 
«unny side. Flesh greenish white, firm, crisp, but tender. 
Juice saccharine and perfumed. 

A dessert apple from November till February. 

The wood of this tree is straight, rather slender ; and 
when the young branches are vigorous, they are furnished 
with spurs, somewhat in the manner of the Nonesuch. It 
is a very hardy sort, and an excellent bearer. 

165. Ashmead's Kernel. Hort, Soc, Cat No. 20. 
Dr. Ashmead's Kernel, of the Gloucestershire Gardens, 
Fruit rather small, not much unlike the old Nonpareil, 

except in being a little longer, and having a few obtuse an- 
gles running from the base to the ctown, which is somewhat 
narrow. £ye small, a little depressed. Stalk three quar- 
ters of an inch long, slender, and inserted half its length inja 
conical cavity. Skin of a pale brownish gray russef upon a 
green ground, and of a brownish orange colour on the sunny 
side. Flesh firm and crisp. Juice plentiful, .of an excel- 
lent and rich aromatic flavour. 

A very neat dessert apple fi'om November till May. 

The habit and 'general appearance of the tree is very much 
like that of a Nonpareil, and there can be no doubt of its 
having originated from a seed of that fruit. It is a Glou- 
cestershire apple, and was raised by a Dr^ Ashmead, of 
Ashmeads, in that county. It is a very valuable and hsordy 
variety, highly deserving of cultivation. 

166. ^wyer's BussEuT. Hort. Soc. Cat. N#. 979. 
Pom. Mag. t 121. 

Fruit below the middle size, broadest at the base ; the 
Outline tplerablj vooind, about two inches and a quarter in 



dkuneter, and one inch and tbree quarters deep. Eye close, 
in a smaU depression, surrounded by obscure wrii^ed 
l^aito. Stalk half an inch long, inserted in a middle-sized 
evenly«-forined cavity. Skin covered all over with a fine 
golden russet Flesh greenish white, with a tinge of yellow, 
and having a sharp, rich, aromatic juice, 

A very .handsome and valuable dessert apple in the month 
of September, and will keep a few weeks after this time. 

167. Braddick's Nonpareil. Hort, Trans. Vol. iii. 
p. 268. t 10. f. 3. 

FrtUi of a flattened globular figure, three inches in its 
widest, and two inches and a half in its shortest diameter, 
not much lessened near the eye, and nearly flat at the stalk. 
Mye rather small, inserted in a somewhat deep and nearly 
rounded basin, almost without plait or wrinkle. Stalk shorty 
not deeply inserted. Skin smooth, greenish near the stalk, 
becoming tinged with yellowish brown, and a considerable 
portion of brownish ted on the sunny side, and generally a 
patch of fine russet round the eye. St€Uk short, not deeply 
inserted. Flesh yellowish, sweeter and more melting than 
the old Nonpareil, with a richly-sugared and slightly-aro- 
matic juice, 

A dessert apple from October till Christmas. 

This very valuable apple was raised by John Braddick, 
Esq , in his garden at Thames Ditton, in Surrey. 

168. Early Nonpareil, G, lAndl, Plan of an Or^ 
chard, 1796, 

i~Non7S"' ] ■'^-'^-'••' -^--^ •■» ^^•^'''*- 
, Hicks's Fancy, Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 450. 

Fruit middle-sized, a little more long than broad, and 
somewhat narrowed at the crown. Eye small, in a very 
shallow basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slen- 
der. Skin yellowish, covered with a very thin russet, in- 
terspersed with a few gray specks. Flesh yellowish white, 
very crisp, and tender* Juice plentiful, of a rich and highly 
aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple in October and November. 

This very excellent apple was raised from a seed of the old 
Nonpareil, by a nurseryman of the name of Stagg, at Cais- 
ter, near Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, about fifty years ago. 
The tree has much the appearance of the Nonpareil, except 
its wood being shorter, and of a more upright growth. It is 
a hsurdy bearer, and Inghly deserving of ciStivatidti. 
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169. Fbnouilmst Gris.' Dukamel, 10. t 6. 
Anis. lb, 

Oaraway Russet HorL Soc, Cat No. 982. 

Spice Apple. * ^ 

Brown Apple of Bdrnt Island. V lb. No. 1 06 1 . 

Roofc's-nest Apple, ) 

Fruit miher^mah, roundish ovate, of a very regular out- 
hne^ wiUlout any angles on its sides, about two inches and 
a quarter in diameter at its base, and two inches deep. 
Eye small,' with narrow diverging segments, deeply sunk in 
a narrow funnel-shaped basin. \StcUk short, deeply sunk in 
a funnel-shaped cavity, q[wite within the base. Skdn yellow- 
ish gray, covered with a thin russet, and very slightly tinged 
with brown on the sunny side. Flesh yellowish white, 
crisp, tender, with a saccharine and highly flavoured aro- 
matiojuicew 

A desert apple from November till February. 

This is a very neat French apple, and has been some 
years in the London Nurseries, where it is oftenr sold un- 
der the name of Aromatic Russet. The tree is a rather 
small grower, with slender, smooth, wiry branches, which 
seldom produce any spurs upon those of the present year : 
it is hardy, and a good bearer. 

170. Golden Russet. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 67. Horl. 
Soc. Cat No 983. 

Fruit below the middle size, pretty regular in its outline, 
without angles, generally about two inches deep, and two 
inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye rather small, clo&e, 
moderately depressed, surrounded by irregular plaits, part 
of which are more prominent than the r^st. Stalk very short, 
deeply inserted in an uneven narrow cavity, not protruding 
so far as the "base. Skin thick, of a pale copper-coloured 
yellowish russet, very thick and rough on the shaded side, 
with a few patches, occasionally, of bright red on the 
sunny side, and verrucose at the base. Flesh pale yellow^ 
very firm and crisp. Juice not plentiful, but saccharine, ox 
an aromatic and slightly musky flavour. 

A dessert apj^e from December till April. 

The Golden Russet has been known in our gardens evdr 
since the time of Ray, who makes it synonymous with the 
Aromatic Russet. The trees are very hardy, bearing well 
in bleak situations ; they grow to a good size, and are ra- 
ther remarkable, in having a profusion of slender pendulous 
branches. ' . 

6* 
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171. Horsham Rcsskt. O* Lindl. m Hart. Trans^ 
Vol. iy. p. 69. 

Fruit about the size of a NoapareiU but not so regular 
in its outline, generallj about *two inches and a quarter in 
diameter, and two inches deep. Eye small, closed, in a 
small depression without angles. 5<aZik ^ort, rather tluck, 
rather^deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin pale 
green, covered with 9. thin yellowish gray russet round its 
upper part, with a pale salmon-coloured tinge on the sunny 
aide, flesh greenish white, firm, crji^. Juice plentiful, 
of a high aromatic Nonpai»il flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

Raised from the seed of a Nonpareil about thirty years 
ago, by Mrs. Goose, of Horsham, Saint Faith's, near Nor- 
wich. It is a very hajcdy tree, and a good beater. 

172. Hunt's Duke op Gloucester. Hort. Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 525. 

Hunt's NonpareiL Ihrt. Soc. Cat. No. 659. 

Fruit middle-sized, resembling a Nonpareil in fcmn, but 
is a litle more oval. Skdn a clear green on the shaded side, 
but Iktle of that colour is visible, nearly the whole being co- 
vered with thin russet, becoming coarser and thicker round 
the eye ; on the sunny side it is tinged with a reddish brown. 
Flesh white, mixed with green, like the old Nonpareil, crisp, 
juicy, and high flavoured. 

A dessert apple from November till March or April. 

Raised by Dr. Fry, of Gloucester, from a seed of the 
Noi^areil, fmd was first exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety in 1920. 

173. Knobby Russet* Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 219. 
Fruit middle-i^zed, of an oval form. Eye considerably 

depressed. 5to/fc short, deeply inserted. 5/nn. yellow, with 
a mixture of green, but nearly covered with lussetty warts. 
f%esh yellowish, orisp, not juicy, but sweet and high fla^ 
vpured. 

A dessert apple from November till May. 

Fruit from Midhurst, in Sussex, gathered from the tree 
in January, 1820, was exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
cio^ in March and May £>llowing. It is a valudble fruit, 
and Mctremely hardy. 

174. Martin Nonpareil. Hort. Trans. VoL iii. p. 
456. P<m.J[Iag. t 79. 

Fruf (larger thtmthat of the oldNonpareil, and more iire^u* 
lar ia figure ; it is^nerally rocmdish, sometimes apjNroaching 
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a conical fbnn« E^e rather wide^ surrounded by brood an* 
gular plaits. Stalk short, thick, not deeply inserted. Skin 
lemon colour, sprinkled and shaded with yellowish brown 
msset.. Flesh yellow, firm. Juice saccharine and rich. 

A dessert apple from December till May. 

This very vsJuable apple was raised by the Rer. George 
Williams, of Martin Hussingtree, near Worcester. 

175. Old Nonpareil. Langley^ Pom, t. 79. f. 4. 
Pom, Mag. t. 86. 

Non-Pareille. Duhamely 36. t. 12. f. 2, 

Nom-Pareil. Knoop Pom. t. 9. 

Reinette Nompareille. i&.- p. 51. 

Griine Reinette,^ o/" the Germans^ according to the Pom, 
Mag, 

Frviit approaching to middle-sized, flat, broadest at the 
base. JEiue very small, prominent, or very slightly depress- 
ed. Stalk an inch long, slender, three quajrters of which 
protrudes beyond the base. Skin when fully ripened, green- 
ish yellow, slightly coated with light russet ; occasionally, 
where fully exposed to ihe sun, of a reddish brown. Flesh 
very firm, crisp. Juice not plentiful, but of a most singU* 
larly rich, poignant, aromatic flavour. 

One of our most admired dessert apples, in its greatest 
perfection firom Christmas to Lady-day. 

Switzer, in 1724, says, *•*• The Nonpareil is no stranger 
in England, though it might have had its origin in France ; 
yet there are trees of it about the Ashtons, in Oxfordshire, 
of about one hundred years old, which (as they have it by 
tradition) were first brought out of France, and planted by 
a Jesuit, in Queen Mary's or Queen EUzabeth's tune." 
From which it appears that it must have been in our gar- 
dens above two centuries. The trees are regularly good 
bearers ; and when grafled upon tiie Doucin stock, upon a 
good soil, and under judicious management, their fiiut has 
been as perfect as the best of our newest productions. 
176. Old Rotal Russbt, of the old Gardens, 
Leather-coat Russet. 

Fruit above the middle size, rather irregular in its outline, 
about three inches in diameter, and two inches and a half 
deep. Hye small, with a closed^ calyx, deeply sunk in a 
narrow obuque, irregular basin, surrounded by blunt plaits. 
Skin a rough ^ray russM,, upon a green ground, with dull 
brown breeding throi^ on the sunny side. Flesh greenish 
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white, veiy firm. JtUce not plentiful, .veiy sharp sub-acid, 
with a slight astringency before fuHy matured. 

A culinary apple from November till April. 

Late in the season, when it begins to shrivel, it eats pretty 
well; but before thsct time it is too harsh to bring to ta- 
ble. The trees grow to the largest isize, are very hardy, and 
in all seasons great bearers. 

The Leather-coat Russet of some country orchards is very 
^different from this, very inferior, and malang a very ugly 
tree, mostly full of disease, and not worth cultivating. 

177. Patch's Russet. Hort Soc. Cat No. 993. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate, slightly angular on 

its sides, about two iiiches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and a half or two inches and three quarters in diame- 
ter^ EyS small, with a long, slender, coimivent calyx, pla- 
ced in a narrow, somewhat irregularly formed basin. St€Uk 
an inch long, very slender, inserted in a funnel-shaped cavity, 
one half protruding beyond the base. Skin pale greenish 
yellow,'COvered with a thin. gray russet. Flesh pale yellow- 
ish white, crisp. Juice brisk acid,, with a rich aromatic fla- 
vour. 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

178. Pennington Seedling.^ Hort. Soc. Cat No. 
778. 

Fruit above the middle size, round, slightly angular on 
the sides, and somewhat flatteQ^d, broadest at the base, and 
narrowed atihe crown ; about three inches in diameter, and 
two inches and a quarter deep. j%e<;losed with long slen- 
der segments of the calyx, in a rather shallow irregularly 
formed hollow. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, strong, 
inserted in a mde uneven cavity, protruding beyond the 
base. Skin green when first gathered, with numerous small 
russetty specks on the shaded side ; where, exposed to the 
sun, coveredrpretty thickly with a scabrous warty russet, and 
tinged a litle with pale brown. Flesh yellowish white, firm, 
crisp, juicy, saccharine, mixed with a brisk acid, and of an 
agreeable aromatic flayour. 
.A dessert apple from November tUl March. 
This is a new variety, and appears to be a very valuable 
apple, the description of which was taken from a fruit grown 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick in 1830. 

179. Pile's RuIsset. MiUer, Ed. 8. No. 17. 

Fruit above the middle size, irregulariy formed, with 
broad ribs extending firom the base to the crown, where it is 



rather narrow, two inches and three quarters in diameter, 
and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye closed, with a 
somewhat long leafy calyx, seated in a narrow oblique, an- 
gular basin. Stalk short, deeply inserted in a wide uneven 
cavity, not protruding beyond the base. ^Skin pale green, 
covered with a good deal of russet, and tinged with muddy 
owmge or dull brown on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, 
crisp. Juice saccharine, with a sub-acid briskness and aro- 
matic flavour. 

A dessert as well as culinary apple from November till 
March or April. Towards the spring when the fruit be- 
gins to shrivel, the Fife's Russet is an excellent table fitiit. 

180. PiNE-AttLE Russet. G, Lindl. Plan of an Or- 
chard, 1796. 

Hardingham's Russet, of the Norwich Gardens. 

Fruit above the middle size, roundish ovate, with broad 
obtuse angles otvits sides, about two inches and diree qqar- 
ters in diameter, and two inches and a half deep." Eye 
small, with a very short connivent calyx, placed in a shallow 
depression, surrounded by ten rather unequal plaits. Stdtk 
an inch long, inserted in an uneven cavity, one half of which 
protrudes beyond the base. Skin pale greenish yellow, al- 
most covered with white specks on one part, and a thick 
scabrous yellowish russet on the other, which extends round 
the stock. Flesh very pale yellow, crisp, very short and 
tender. Juice more abundant than in any apple I have 
ever met with, as it generally runs very copiously as soon as 
Cut open, saccharine, with that just proportion of acid which 
characterises our most valuable fruits, and of a spicy aro- 
matic flavour, with ^. high perfume. 

A dessert apple from the end of September to the middle 
of October. 

This most valuable apple has taken its name from its 
abundance of juice, which somewhat resembles that of a 
pine-apple. The oldest tree remembered in Ndrwich was 
growing a century ago in a garden belonging to Mr. Har- 
dingham^ who died but a few years ago. The garden now 
belongs to Mr. William Toungman. It is undoubtedly onie 
of the best apples of its season, and is highly deserving df 
cidtivation. 

181. PiTMASTON Nonpareil; Hort. Trans, Vol. v. 
p. 267. t 10. f. 4. ^ 

Pitmaston Russet Nonpareil. lb. 

Saint John's Nonpareil. HorU Soc^ CqU 669, 
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Frmi i^iddleHsked* flft^ compressed, rather imnrowest 
at the crownt near three inches in its widest, and two inches 
and a half in its shortest diameter. Eye rather open, hi a 
broad shallow basin, surrounded by slight irregular plaits. 
Stalk short, net deeply inserted. Skin of a dull green, near- 
ly covered with russet, a Uttle mixed with yellow, and faint 
red onihe sunny side. Flesh greenish, ramer more inclined 
to yellow tiiian that of the Nonpareil. Juice rich, with a 
high aromatic flavour, and the peculiar perfume of the Non- 
pareil. , 

A dessert apple of great merit in NovenJ>er and De- 
cember. 

Raised by John Williatns, Esq. in his garden at Pitmas-* 
ton, St. John's, near Worcester. 

182. Powell's Russet. Hort, Soc. Cat, IS^' ®^4. 
Fruit rather small, about two inches in diameter, and an 

inch and three quarters deep, somewhat flat at both ends, 
and quite free from angles on its sides. Eye small, open, 
slightly sunk in a shallow narrow basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, slender, inserted in a very regular round cavity, twice 
as deep as the crown. Skin pale yellowish green, partially 
covered with a thin pale russet, but wholly covered round 
the crown, and shaded with brown on the sunny ^ide. Flesh 
firm« of a clear pale yellow. Juice plentiful, saccharine and 
approaching in flavour to a well-ripened Nonpareil. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till January. 

This a good deal resembles the Acklam's Russet, exempt 
in the crown, which is narrower, and the depression not 
quite so deep. It is a very neat and excellent Uttle apple, 
and may be justly j-eckoned one of •ur best Russets. 

183. Reinette de Hongrie. IIor$. Soc. Cat, No. 
908. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, and somewhat flat, without any 
angles on its sides, two inches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye ramer small, 
with a connivent calyx, seated in a deep basin, surrounded 
by a few slight plaits. Stalk short, deeply inserted in a knob- 
by cavity. Skin a completely thick, rough gray russet, with 
a little faint orange on t^e sunny side, the whole coyered 
with numerous warty specks, more or less prominent. Flesh 
greenii^ white, intermixed with green. Arm, crisp. Juice 
saccharine, of a rich aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

184. Ro9s Nonpareil, Hort* Trans, Vol. iii. p. 464, 
Pom. Mag. i. 90. 
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Frmt imcRlle-sizecl, roundish, 'not at aB an^Iar, aboui 
two inches and a ha^ de6p, and (ho same in ^ametet, but 
having one of its sides a little longer than the other. -Eye 
small, placed in a shallow depression. Stalk an inch |ong, 
deeply inserted, protruding beyond the base. Skin russet- 
ty, and stained with red on the sunny side. Flesh firm, 
greenish white, sweet and rich, with an agreea^^le perfumed 
fennel flavour. 

A dessert fruit from November till April. 

This is of Irish origin, and is one of Ihe few fennel-fla- 
voured apples which are cultivated among us. It is a great 
bearer, and healthy on all soils, and deserves an extended 
cultivation. 

186. Royal Russet. Miller^ £d. 8. No. 15. Pom. 
Mag. t. 125. 

Passe^Pomme de Canada, ) ef the French, according 

Reinette de Canada grise, ) to the Pom. Mag. . 

Fruit liBirge, broad at the base, enlarged in the middle^ 
and narrowed at the crown, about three inches and three 
quarters in diameter, and nearly three inches deep, its form 
being rather flat than oblong. Eye rather small, with a long, 
closed calyx, placed in a narrow, and rather deep, unequal^ 
plaited basin. Stalk \ery short, deeply inserted in a widely- 
formed hollow. Skin dull yellowish green, nearly covered 
with a somewhat thick gray russet, tinged with a little orange 
brown on the sunny side. Flesh firm, greenish white, with 
a tinge of yellow. Juice saccharine, with a good deal of 
acid, and a slight aromatic flavour. 

A culinary apple frdm November till May. 

This is the Royal Russet of the London markets \ but se- 
veral other Russets go by this name in different parts of Eng- 
land. What is understood in many parts of the country a^ 
the Royal Russet, is described under the name of Old Royal 
Russet, which may serve to distinguish it from the present 
one. 

186. Sam Young. ' Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 324, and 
464. Pom. Mag. t. 130. 

Irish Russet. Hort. Soc, Cat. 985, according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

Frmt of a smallish size, somewhat globular, flattened, 
about one inch and three quarters deep, and two inches and 
a half in diameter. JEt/e remarkably wide and open, in a 
broad depression. 5/cuA; short. Skin bright yellow, with 
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minute brawn spots, knd a considerable quantity of russet, 
especially round the stalk ; in some specimens red on the 
sumiy side, usually cracking. Flesh inclining to yellow, 
mixed with green; tender, and inciting. Juice plentiful, 
sweet, with a dehcious flavour, scarely i^rior to that of the 
Golden Pippin. 

An Irish dessert apple, of high reputation* ripe in Novem- 
ber, and will keep good for two months. 

The merits of this very valuable apple were made known 
in 1818, by Mr. Robertson, of Kilkenny. It is certainly 
one of the best of our modem apples, and cannot have too 
general a cultivation. 

187. ScARLST Nonpareil. Bort. Soc. Cat No? 670. 
Pom, Mag. t. 87. 

Fruii middle-sized, larger than the old Nonpareil, about 
two inches and a half deep, and three inches in diameter, 
roundish, without any angles on its sides. Eye shallow, 
placed in a regularly-formed depression, surrounded with 
very small plaits. Stalk variable in length, sometimes nearly 
an inch long, sometimes a thick fleshy knob.. Skin deep red 
next the sun, sprinkled with pale brown dots ; the shaded 
part yellowiflh green, passing ofl* into streaks towards the 
junction of the two colours^ Flesh firm, yelk)wish \t4iite, 
juicy, rich, and very excellent 

A dessert apple from November tilj March. 

The Scarlet Nonpar^ was raised in a garden belonging 
to iBi public house at Esher, in Surreyv^ about 1773, from a 
seed of the Old Nonpareil. Mrs. Grimwood purchased 
the original stock, from which some plants were obtained by 
Mr. Eirke, whose annual exhibitions in his garden of large 
quantities of its beautiful fruit have caused its cultivation now 
to be extended to almost every part of England, where it 
eanno't fail of being universally admired. It is a venr har- 
dy sort, and a great and constant bearer. - The Sclmter ap- 
ple of the Germans, quoted in the HorU Soc, Cai. as a sy- 
nonym to this, is found to be a distinct variety. 

188. Sielt'^ MiGNONiNE. G. Lindi. Cat. 1805. 
Pride of the Ditches. Locate in ^anoich. 

Fruit rather small,about one mch and three quarters deep, 
and flie same in diameter. It is not quite circular, in conse- 
quence of one of itssides being occasionally a little flattened, 
but is without any an^es.~ F^e small, with a closed calyxt 
placed somewlmt deeply in a rather irregularly formed nar- 
row basin, surrounded by a few sibaII plaits. StaXk half an 
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inch long, slender, about ooe half within the base,- in a nar- 
row cavity, and occasionally pressed towards one side, by a 
protuberance on the opposite one. SkiUy when clear, of a 
bright yellow, but mostly covered with a gray netted russet^, 
rendering the skin scabrous. . Flesh greenish yellow, firm, 
crisp, and tender. Juice saccharine, hi^y aromatic, and of. 
a most excellent flavour. ~ 

A dessert apple from November tiH February.. 

This neat and very valuable httle apple w^s introduced 
into notice about thirty years ago by the late Mr. Andrew 
Siely of Norwich, who had it growing in his garden on the 
Castle Ditches, and being a favourite with bun, he always 
called it the Pride of the Bitches. The tree is a weak grow^ 
er, and somewhat tender. It is, therefore, advisable to 
giafl it upon title Doucin stock, and train it either as a dwarf, 
or as an espalier in the garden. Its name of Siely's Mig- 
nonne was first published in my Nursery Catalogue of 
1805. . 

189, SwEEGrET NoNPAREit. ffovL Trons, Vol. iv. p. 
626. 

Fruit somewhat in Ae form of the old Nonpareil, but 
more irregular in its outline, and larger,* about two inches 
and a half deep, and three inches in diameter. Eye small, 
perfectly closed by the short segments of the calyx, seated 
m a narrow and shallow depression, surrounded by a few 
wrinkled plaits. Sialk an inch long, slender, inserted ini a 
wide but shallow cavity ; - and, like the old Nonpareil, it pro- 
trudes considerably beyond the base. Skin green, with 
white spots, whiph become oval round the stock, and patches 
of russet all over it, having sometimes the brilliant colour 
of a fine Nonpareil. Flesh ^rm and crisp, with abundance 
of juice, in which a powerful acid is combined with much 
sugar. 

A dessert apple from the middle of November till March. 

This very fine apple was raised by J. N. Parker, ^aq. 
in 1807, at Sweeney, in Shropshire. The tree is an abun- 
dant bearer, and the fruit sometimes grows to a large size ; 
the largest it ever produced was in 181^, measuring eleven 
inches and a quarter in circumference, and weighing nine 
ounces and a quarter. Twenty of its fruitj exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society in 1820, weighed seven pounds thir- 
teen ounces avoirdupois. 

190. SvKEHousE RussET. Hookev^ Pom. Lond, t 40. 
Pom. Mag. U 81,^ 

7 



Prager, efsome Duich CatteeHans^ (u^jccrding to ifae iW* 
Mag. 

Fruit BbU middle-sized, ofa roundish figure, and much 
flattened at both extremities, nearly three inches in diame- 
ter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye open, deeply 
sunk in an open even basin. iSfa/A; variable in length, and 
not deeply inserted. ^ Skin greenish yellow, more or less 
covered with a thin gray russet, which in some seasons al- 
most entirely disappears ; on the sunny side, of a deep rich 
brown, interspersed with small rusetty patches. Flesh 
greenish white, approtkc^iing to yellow when fully matured^ 
firm, juicy, with a fine sub-acid flavour. 

A dessert apple from December till March. 

This most excellent apple derives its name from the vil- 
lage of Sykehouse, in Yorkshire. Its young wood is some- 
what long-jointed, very straight and erect, and grows to a 
greater length in one season than tiny other apple I have 
ever propagated. It is a hardy tree, and a good bearer, but 
best grafted on the Doucin stock, and trained in the garden 
as an espalier. 

191. Wheelfr's Russet. Miller, Ed. 8. No. 16. 

Fruit middle-sized, irregularly shaped and somewhat flat, 
from two inches and a half to two inches and three quar- 
ters in diameter, and two to two inches and a quarter deep. 
Efje rather small, with a closed calyx, placed in a rather 
shallow, uneven, broad-plaited basin. Stalk short, inserted 
in a narrow funnel-shaped cavity, seldom protruding beyond 
the base. Skifi pale yellowish gray russet quite round the 
fruit, and on the sunny side of a lively brown, sprinkled with 
russetty specks. Fksh fifm, greenish white. Juice not 
plentiful, but of a brisk, saccharine, aromatic flavour, char- 
ged with acid. 

A dessert and culinary apple from November till May. 

This is a very excellent winter apple ; and when highly 
rq>ened and beginning to shrivel, is one of the best russets 
ofitsTScason. ^ The tree is very hardy, grows handsomely, 
and is an excellent bearer. 

191* White RuIsset. Hort, Trans. Vol. iii. p. 464. 

Fruit rather large, angular on its sides, about three inches " 
in diameter, and two inches and three quarters deep. Eye 
nirrinkled. Stalk short Skin yellowish russetty green, in- 
termixed with white, and having a Uttle light red on the sun- 
ny side. Fksh firm, and highly flavoured when in perfec- 
tion, but apt to grow vealy when too ripe. 
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An lash dessert apple« and in use there in Noyember and 
December. 

Sect, VIII. — ^ Ctder Jlpples. 

193. BuNNET Apple. Poiw. fiere/*, t.. 21» 

Fruit somewhat long, irregularly shaped, broad at its 
base, and narrowing to the crowu ; but sometimes broader 
in the middle than at either of its extremities. A few obtuse 
angles terminate at the et/e, which is small, with very short 
49egments of the nearly closed calyx. Stalk half ah inch 
long, very slender. Skin^ on the shady side, a dull, diofi^- 
coloured, russetty gray, shaded on the sunny side with nu- 
merous streaks and patches of orange colour and muddy 
red. • 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1073. 

This apple has been chiefly cultivated in the deep and 
tBtrong soUs of the south-west part of Herefordshire. It 
affords excellent cider, when mixed with other varieties. 

Many of the trees are of great bulk, which prove it to 
have been known in the seventeenth century. Its name 
has, no. doubt, been derived from die person who first raised 
it from seed. 

194. Best Bache. Pom, Heref. U 16.. '^ 
Bache's Kernel. lb. 

jPna^ middle-sized, of an. oblong dhape, with two or three 
obtuse angles, terminating at the crown. Eye small ; seg- 
ments of the calyx short and fiat. Stalk short, very stifi^ so 
that the fruit is. always in the direction of the bud from which 
it sprang. Skin yellow, shaded, and streaked with light 
and deeper red, with now and then a few black specks : 
these, however, are more to be attributed to a crowded state 
of old trees, than a natural appearance of healthy fruit fi'om 
young trees in a ^tate of vigour, and in a kind season. 

I'his observation may be understood to hold good in 
every description of our orchwd fruit. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1073. 

The origin of its name cannot be ascertained4i^u[t as it 
has sometimes been called Bache's Kernel, it" probably fras^rr 
originated from the name of the person who first raised it 
from seed. It is principally cultivated in the south-east part 
of Herefordshire. 

195. Cogcagee. Hort. Soc, Cat. ,167. 
Codm^ee^ r Forsyth^ £d. 3. No. 22. 
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Fruit middle-sized, conical, two inches and a half deep^ 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter, a Uttle angu- 
lar on its sides, which terminate irregularly in the crown* 
Eye small, with a closed calyx, rather deeply sunk in an un- 
even, irregularly plaited basin. Stalk shorty inserted in a 
narrow, shallow cavity, not protruded' beyond the base. 
Skin smooth, pale lemon colour quite round the fruit, with a 
few greenish specks interspersed. Flesh rather soft, yel- 
lowish white. Juict sharp acid, with an unpleasant astrin- 
gency. 

This apple produces the well known, and by some highly 
esteemed, Coccagee Gider. Mr. Forsyth describes it as 
of a red colour next the sun ; but those which were givea 
me by Mr. ^irke were perfectly free from red in every part. 
I had no means of ascertaining the specificgravity of its 
juice. , 

. 196. CowARNE Red. Pom. Heref. i. 28. 

Fruit of a pretty good size, a little more long' than .broad, 
but narrow at the crown, in which appear a few obtuse and 
' undefined plaits. Eye small, with very short converging 
segments of the calyx. Stalk hardly half an inch long, very 
stiff and straight. Skiriy a small part of it pale gold on the 
shady side and round the base, but of a bright red over a 
great part, and where fully exposed to the sun of an intense 
deep purpUsh crimson : there are numerous short streaks 
idiich mark the shady side of the fruit. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1069. 

The trees of this sort grow to a large size, and are great 
bearers. Its name arises from the parish of Cowame, near 
Brom3rard, in Herefordshire, where it was first raised some- 
thing more than a century ago. This name does not occur 
in the old catalogues. 

— DowNTON Pippin. See No. 60. 

This apple sprang like the G range Apple, and in the same 
year, from a seed of the Orange Pippin, and the pollen of 
the Golden Pippin. The original tree, with that of the 
Grange Apple, is growing at Wormsley Grange, in Here- 
fordshire. The young trees very soon come into -bearing, 
''*'&id the fruit is excellent. 

Specific gravity of its J«f cc 1080. 

197. Forest Styre. Pom. Heref. t. 12. 

Red Styre. /6, 

Fruit middle-sized, globular, not much unlike the Orange 
Pippin, except its being deeper, and sunk at the eye, which 
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is neajrl]^ closed by die short, blunt segments of the o$ilyx. 
The crown is regularly marked quite into the eye by ten re- 
gularly maHted obtuse plaits. tStaJh short, causing the fruit 
to sit pretty close to the branches. Skin soft yellow, shaded 
and marbled with deepish orange. 

Specificgravity of its Jtitce 1076 to 1081. 

The Styre, or Stire, is a native of Gloucestershire, and is 
planted principally in the light soils, in the neighbourhood of 
the. Forest of Dean, where it afibrds a stronger dider than 
the deeper soils.of Herefordshire. Styre cider may be found 
in the neighbourhood of Chepstow of thirty and forty years 
old. In PhiUips's Poem on Cider he calh this the Stirom, 
a name which is now become obsolete. 

198. FoxLEY Apple. Pom, Htrtf, t. 14. 

Fruit very small, grovnng in clusters of two or three to- 
gether, somewhat globular, but a little narrowed at the 
crown.. Eye not sunk, the segments of the calyx strong, 
narrow, and diverging. SlaJk half an inch long, slender. 
Skin bright gold, very full of minute dots, and. shaded with 
slight dashes and streaks of deep orange. 

Specific gravity of its /tttc« 1080. 

Raised by Mn Knight^ at Wormsley Grange, from a seed 
of the Siberian Crab, which had been fertilized by ^pollen 
of the Golden Pippin. Mr. Knight is induced to believe 
that no situation-can be found in whkh our native Crab will 
grow and produce fruit, where the Foxley Apple will not 
afibrd a fine cider. It derives its name^ Foxley, from the ' 
seat of the late Uvedale Price, Esq., in whose garden, on a 
grafted tree, it acquired maturity. It obtained the premiuin 
of the Herefordshire Agricultural Society in 1808. 

199. Fox-Whelp. Pom. Heref, t. 3. 

Fruit irregular, somewhat oval-shaped, wi h two or three 
prominent angles which terminate in the eye : crown rather 
narrow and pointed* ai»i the base uneven. Skin yellow and 
red mixed, with a good deal of deeper red streaked all over 
the fruit. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1076 to 1080. 

The expressed juice of this is extremely rich and saccha- 
rine, and enters, in a greater or less pro ortion, into the com- 
position of many of the finest ciders now made in Hereford^ 
shire, to which it communicates both strength and fiavow. 
It has been known ever since the time of Ray, in 1688 ; imd 
Mr. Knight believes it to be a native t>f Herefordshire* 

200. Friar Apple. Pom. Here/, t. 30. 

7», - 
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FruH of a good size, somewhat conical,. being broad at its 
baSQv and tapering to the crowo, which is very narrow and 
pointed. ' I/)e sunk, and surrounded by four or iive obtuse* 
but prominent plaita. Sialk short and stiff, notwithstfoiding 
which the fruit is generally pendent. Skin dull grass green 
on the shaded ^de ; but where exposed to the sun^ of a veiy 
dark, muddy, livid red. 

Specific gravity of its JTtttcc 1073. 

This apple is cultivated principally in the north-west parts 
of Herefordshire. The trees are generally vigorous and pro- 
ductive, and in kind seasons its cider is very good. It is 
difficult to say from what its name has originated, as nothing 
more can be traced of its history. 

201. Garter Apple. Pom. Her ef. t. 26, 

• Ftuii middle-sized, oUong, tapering from the base to. its 
crown, perfectly round in its circumference, and free fi*om 
angles. Eyt a little sunk, and closed by the short segments 
of the calyx. SkUk short. Skin pale yellow on the shaded 
side, but where exposed to the sun of a bright lively.red« 
riiaded with darker streaks and patches quite into the crown. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1066. 

The Gartpr Apple has been much cultivated during the 
decay of the older and more valuable varieties ; and in mix- 
ing with those, though it contains but a small portion of sac- 
charine matter, it contributes to afford excellent cider. The 
origin of its name is quite uncertain. 

— Golden HARV|iY. See No. 91. 

The cider produced from the Golden Harvey, or Brandy 
Apple, is of very great strength, with little richness ; it has 
thence been called the Brandy Apple : in a very warm situ- 
ation .cmd season, it, however, sometimes afibrds a most ex- 
ceedingly rich cider. " 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1085. 

There are different varieties of the apple cultivated in 
Herefordshire under the name of Harvey : the Golden Har- 
vey derives its name from^e bright yellow colour of its 

pulp. 

— GoLDEif Pippin. See No. 26. 

The Golden PijE^in, although one of our very finest des- 
sert apices, is likewise ose which has ever been the most 
esteemed for its cider. 
, Specific gravity cJf Its ^tcc 1078. 

202. G|UNG£ Apple. Pom. Heref. t. 7. 
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Fruit of small size, globular, round at (Ke crown. ■ ,^e 
very little sunk, the segments of the calyx strongs acute^ rp- 
flexed. Stalk short and thick. SJcin yellovi^ gfeen^a lit- 
tle russetted near the base with a darker grayish green, and 
more inclined to yellow on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of its Jiwtcc 1079.. 

Raised at Wormsley Grange by Mr. Knight, froni a-seed 
of the Orange Pippin, which had been fertilized by the pdlen 
of the Groiden Pippin, in 1791; It is a very excellent cider 
fruit, and obtained the premium given by the A^cultural 
Society of Herefordshire, in 1802, for the best cider apple 
irecently raised from seed. 

203. Hagloe Crab. Pom, Heref. t. 6. 

Fruit small, ill-shaped, something between an apple and a 
crab, more long than broad, wide at the base, andmarrower 
at the crown, which is a little sunk, and the eye flat. Skin 
pale yellow, a little marbled in different directions with a rus- 
setty gray, and having a few red specks or streaks on the 
sunny side. Eye flat, with a spreading CBlyx. Stalk short. 

Specific gravi^ of its JtttciB 1081. 

The Hagloe Crab, when planted on a dry soil, with a cal- 
careous bottom, in a warm situation and season, produces a 
most excellent cider, both of strength and body. Mr. Mar- 
shall states it to have been raised by Mr. Bellamy, of Hag- 
loe, in the parish of Awre, in Gloucestershire, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century ; but Mr. Knight thinks it 
existed long previous to that time, as long ago the origi* 
nal tree could not be found hi Hagloe. 

204. Loan Pearmain. Pom. Heref, t, 6. 

Fruit rather small, somewhat globular; the crown is 
rather narrow ; the £t/e and the segments of the calyx flat. 
Skin pale yellow, marbled all over with orange-coloured 
specks and streaks. Stalk about half an inch long, flashy 
next the fruit. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1072. 

As a cider apple, the Loan Pearmain possesses much 
merit, and contiuns a considerable proportion of saccharine 
matter, combined with a good deal of astringency. The 
tree is a weak grower, and is frequently encumbered with a 
multiplicity of slender shoots. It does' not appear to 'have 
been known in the seventeenth century, nor can its origin 
now be satisfactorily ascertained. . • 

This pretty little fruit is not ih% Loan's Pearmain of the 
nurseries about London. » *~ 



* 
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SOS. Old QuufiN4a. Pom. Herrf. t 19» 
. Fruit oblong, having obtuse but prominent angles, ex» 
tending from the base to the crown, where they correspond 
to the number of the divisions of the calyx* Eye small, 
with erect segments. Sialk half an inch long, slender. 
Skin dull, dingy yellow, very much shaded with red, and of 
a very high daiic colour on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of the Juict 1073. 

Ray,, who wrote in the sixteenth century, mentions the 
Queening Apple, and it has also been called Queening by 
b^er writers; but there seems to be no authority for this 
orthography. It appears more probably to have originated 
from Coin^ (often called Qvotn,) from its angular sides. 
The fruit is very good for table when first gathered from the 
tree. As a cider apple it was formerly held in esteem ; but 
more modern kinds seem, at the present day^ to have usurped 
its place. 

206. Orange Pippin. Pom^ Heref> t 8. 
Marygold. Hort.. Soc. Cat. 593. . 
Isle of Wight Orange. Jh. 484. 

Isle of Wight Pippin. Ibid. 

Fruit middle-sized, globular. Eye but little sunk, with 
broad, acute seugments of the calyx. Stalk yery short. 
Skin a yelk>wish golden gray, with a russetty epidermis, 
highly coloured iidth orange and red on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of titie Juice 1074. 

This very beautiful apple is cultivated in Herefordshire, 
both as a dessert and cider apple. Its yellow pulp commu- 
nicates a fine golden tinge to the juice of other varieties, and 
it is of itself an excellent cider fruit. 

Its name has originated, no doubt, from the appearance 
of its fruit when highly ripened, resembling that of a crop of 
yery ripe Seville Oranges. There are trees now to be found 
100 years old ; but where it originated caimot: be ascer- 
tained* 

It has been supposed by some that the Orange Pippin 
was brought from Normandy to the Isle of Wight, and tnat 
the first of the kind was planted in the garden of Wraxhall 
Cottage, near the under cliff, where it was growing in 1817. 

207. Pawsan. Pom. Meref, t 15. 

Fruit above the middle size, pretty round, without cmgtes; 

• but sometimes it is rather oval. Crown but Uttle hc^ow^ 

JEye small, with short reflexed segments of the calyx. Skin 

dim muddy ohve-green, a good deal reticulated with a fine 
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network. Stialje three quarter? of an iiich long, slender, 
causing the fruit to be pendent. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1076. 

Many trees of the Pawsan aje found in the south-east or 
Ryeland district of Herefordshire, which have apparently 
stood mote thaii a centifry. Its pulp is exceedingly rich 
and yellow, and in some seasons it affords cider of the very 
finest quality. Its name cannot be traced to^aiiy probable 
source. 

208. REnMusT. Pom. Here/, t. 4. 

FruU nearly, if not quite, the largest cider apple cultivated 
in Herefordshire. It is rather broad and flattish, a little 
irregular at its base, which is hollow. Stalk slender. Croton 
sunk. Eye deep, with a stout erect calyx. Skin greenish 
yellow on the shaded side, with a deep rosy colour where 
exposed to' the sun, and shaded with a darker red« 
Specific gravity of the Juice 1064. 

* Ray has both a Red and a White Must apple among his 
cider fruit. The Red Must has been more extensively cul- 
tivated in Herefordshire than* it is at present. ' Its cider has 
always been held in estimation ; and although frequently 
thin of itself, when its fruit has been pressed with others, 
the cider has been much superior to that which could have 
been obtained from those sorts if pressed alone. . It appears 
to be a native of Herefordshire, the deep soils of which pro- 
duce trees of considerable' magnitude. 

209. Redstreak. Pom, Hcref. t. 1^ 

JRVmi/ nearly globular, but narrowed at the crown. Eye 
small, with a converging calyx. • Stalk slender.. Skin yel- 
lowish gold colour, but of a vermillion red where exposed to 
the sun, with deeper streaks, which are more or less marked 
all ai^und the fruit. 

Specific gravity of the Jtttc«107d. 

Mr. Knight, the author of the very interesting Ponwna 
Herefordensis, is of opinion that the Redstreak was the first 
fine cider apple that was cultivated in Herefordshire, or 
probably in England^ and thinks it may be doubted, whe- 
ther excellent cider was ever made in any country previous 
to the existence of thid apple. 

It is unquestionably a native pf Herefordshire, and is sup- 
posed to have been raised from s^ed by Lord Scudamore in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 'When it began 
to be first cultivated, it was called Scudamore*8 Crab^ and 
be certainly first pointed out its excellence to the Hereford* 
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slure planters. ^ Lord Scudamore was ambassador to the 
court of France in the time of King Charjles the First. 

210, Siberian Bitter-Sweet. Hort Trans, VoL vi. 
p. 547. ;^ 

Fruit rather more than twi<je tl^e size oif the Siberian Crab, 
and not unlike it in shape, but with more colour on its sunny 
side. Mr. Knight, who raised it from a seed of the Siberian 
Crab, which had been fertilized by^ the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey, says it is wholly worthless, except for the press ; 
*fbr this purpose it is highly valuable, when crushed with the 
more austere sorts, as it contains a larger portion of saccha- 
rine matter than any other apple known. I have tasted it at 
Mr. Knight's, and could compare it to nothing so much as 
to a sweet apple sliced and dipped in moist sugar. It ob- 
tained the premium awarded by the Agricultural Society of 
Herefordshire in 1826, fof the best new variety of cider 
apple. 
• The tree is a most abundant bearer,: and possesses the 
valviable property of resisting the attacks of the white mealy 
insect, in th» same planner as the Winter Majitin of Nor- 
folk. The Siberian Bitter-Sweet appears to have produced 
its first fruit in 1818, as Mr. Knight says in a letter to m^ 
(September, 1830,) ** The original tree has borne thirteen 
successive crops, in defiance of several very severe and de- 
structive fi1>3ts^ and ail heavy ones ; the quality of the fruit 
consequently is apt to sufier greatly, and this takes off much 
from its value, as overloaded trees never afford rich fruit or 
fine cider." 
^ 211. Siberian Harvey. Pom, Hertf, t, 23. 

Fruit small, and nearly globular. Fye small, with short 
connivent segments of the calyx. Stalk short. Skin of a 
bright gold colour, tinged with faint and deeper red on titie 
sunny side. The finit grows a good deal m clusters on 
slender wing branches. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1091. 

This was raised by Mr. Knight from a seed of the Siberian 
Crab, which had been fertilized by the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey. It produced blossoms first in 1807, and that year 
obtmned the premium of the Agricultural Society of Here- 
fordshire. Its juice* is intensely sweet. The fruit becomes 
ripe the middle of October, but will remain on the tree long 
aner it is ripe, and after its leaves are fallen. 

i212. Stead's Kernel, Pom. Hertf. t 25, 
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l^ruit a little turbinate, or top^dhaped, something r^Bsem- 
bling a quince. JE^ye small, flat, with, a short truncate, or 
covered calyx. Stalk short. Skin yellow, a Uttle reticu- 
lated with a shsht grayish russet, and a few small specks 
intermixed. . 

"Specific gravity of the »/utc€ 1074.' 
As a cider apple, this appears to possess great merit, com- 
bining a slight degree . of astringency with much sweetness. 
It ripens in October, aud is also a good culinary apple du- 
ring its season. * 

It was raised from "seed by the late Daniel Stead, jft Bri- 
erly, near Leominster, in Herefordshire. 

— Winter Pearmain, see No. 161. Raifi 1688. 
Parinain d'Hiver. Knoop: Pom. p. 64. t. 11. 
Old Pearmain. Pom, Heref. t. 29. 
Fruit middle-sized, regular in shape, and about one- 
fourth part more long than broad. Crown a httle naiirowed. 
Eye small, and closed by the shut segments of the calyx. 
Stalk short. Skin grass green, with a little cobur of a livid 
red on the sUnny sid6, interspered with a few dark specks. 
Specific gravity of ihe Jtttcie 1079, 
This was extensivelyciiltivated in the seventeenth centuiy*, 
and is called by'Evelyn and Worlidge the Winter Pearmain. 
Knoop also calls it Pepin Parmain d' Angleterre, from which 
it would appear, that on the Continent it was considered of 
English origin. It is a veiy good apple, and in a fine sea- 
son is equally calculated for the press or the dessert. 
213. Woodcock Apple, Pom, Heref , t 10. 
Fruit middle-sized, of an ovied shape, tapering a little to 
the crown, which is narrow. ^ JSye flat, with broad segments 
of the calyx. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, thick, 
and fleshy, and curved inwards towards the fruit. Skin 
yellow, nearly covered with a soft red, and much dedper co^ 
lour on the sunny side. . 

Specific gravity of the Jtttce 1073. . 
The Woodcock apple has been frequently mentioned by 
writers of the seventeenth centuiy , a» a cider apple of great 
excellence; but its cultivation seems on th^ decline. Its 
name is generally supposed to have been derivecf from an 
imaginary resemblance of the form of the truit and fruit- 
stalk, in some instances, to the head and beak of a wood- 
cock. 

214. Tkllow Elliot. Pom. Heref. U 17. 
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Fruit of a good size, rather ino|*e flat than lonff* hmag 
a few. obtuse angles terminating in the crown. &ie smallf 
with short diverging segments of the caljrx. Stalk short* 
Skin pale yellow, slighuy shMed with orange on the sunny 
side- 
■ . Specific ^gravity of the Juice 10Y6. 

The Yellow Elliot was Well knoiim by planters of the se- 
Tenteenth century. The cider in a new state is harsh and 
astringent ; But ■ it grows soft and mellows with age. It is 
supposed to; have derived its name from the person who 
raised it from seed, as we find it mentioned by Phillips in hitf 
poem on cider. 



ADDITIONAL APPLBS OF AMERICAN OR|6lN BY THB 

BmTOR. 

215. Bo0GH Applb. 

Fruit large, of an oblong for.m, even and handsome* 
Statk stout and short, inserted in a moderate even-shaped 
cavity. Skin of a pale yellow. Flesh white and tender* 
juicy, sweet and well flavoured ; as a sweet apple it is not 
uged for culinary purposes, but is very valuable as th^ ear- 
liest dessert apple we have. It is fully ripe about thd mid« 
die or latter end of July, and is the largest apple, at thai 
season, that is known. It does not keep in perfection long. 
This apple is undoubtedly of American origin. 

216. July Pippin. 
tiarly Harvest. 

Fruit below the medium! size, rounds flattened at the 
blossom end. Eye sunk in a large fallow basin, which is 
rather irregular. The 8tem is slender, long, and inserted in 
a deep^ but even cavity. The skin of a straw colour* 
with but very little colour on the sunny side. Flesh white 
and tender. The 'juice is rich, lively, and very fine. . Ripe 
aboijit the middle of July, and iitfill keep good about a fort- 
night. A fine apple for culinary purposes, and the best des- 
sert apple of. the season. It makes a fine garden espa- 
lier tree, and ought to have a place in every collection. 

217. Summer Pippin. 

Fruit in shape and size resembles the Fall Pippin ; it 
differs in having a more red cast on the sunny side, and in 
coming to maturity about a fortnight earlier. It appears to 
be best known in New-Jersey, where it is generally called 
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tlie Pie Apple. In my opinion It m a very &ie apple, and 
idecfdedly of American oiigin. 

218. Fall Pippin. JFVtitnarge, somewhat pyramidal 
in fonn, a little higker on one side than the other. Eye ra- 
ther deqply stuik in an even hasin. Stalk short and thickt 
the fruit sitting close to the branch. Skin of "a yellowish 
green, with a tinge of blush, or rather brownish cast, on the 
«unny side. Flesh tender, white aiid juicy, of a rich aro- 
matic flavour. Ripe in November. 

This is one of our finest fall apples ; and when in full 
perfection is not surpassed by any, either for the deBsert 
when ripe, or for culinary purposes a month earlier ; it how- 
ever does not keep long. In my note on the White Spanish 
Reinette, No. 15B, I observed, that some mistake must have 
occurred in supposing it to be a synonym of our Fall Pip- 
pin^ as that apple is said to keep till March. „ There can be 
no doubt that ^e FaU Pippin is of American origin, but w« 
have BO direct testimony, that I know of, to prove that fkcU 
The growth of the tree, size of the leaf, &c., has led me to 
the belief that it originated from the Holland Pippin, to 
which it bears a close resemblance.' 
'319, Vandeveee. 

Fruit of a medium size, the form flat Eye sunk in a 
wide basin, ^talk radier thick, inserted in a small cavity. 
.Ski$^ erf" a pale red, with rough yellowish blotches interspersed 
with a light yellow when ripe. Flesh yellow and tender, 
the juice plentiful, rich and sprightly. 

A fine apple for culinary purposes or the dessert ; in use 
from September to November, and will keep well tiUJanua- 
xy or February. 

220. SwAAR Apple. 

Fruit large, of a roundish regular shape, a little flattened 
at the ends. Skin of a greenish colour, with a little blush 
on the sunny side. Flesh of a yellowish cast, crisp and 
juicy, of a rich and fine aromatic flavour ; little inferior to 
the Spitzemberg, and for a keeping apple superior, as it will 
keep tm March. 

This is a winter apple cultivated by the Dutch setttem, 
from whom it derived t^e name swaar (or heavy.) 

It is an excellent apple, of undoubted American origHi, 
and i^ioald have a place in every good collection* 

8 






221. ItHODE»I«LAlf 1> €rKEEKINO. 

Fruii large, of a handsome shape. Eye smaU^ closed bf 
the segments of the calyx. Stalk inserted in a deep cavity* 
Skin of a dalic green at the top, and of a mottled pale green 
at the hase, with cloudy patches, which distinguidi it from 
the Newtown Pippin. Flesh greenish wiHte, firmand crisp. 
Juice rich and lively, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

The fruit is oflen brought into the markets, and sold un- 
der the name of Newtown PipjMn. The fruit is generally 
larger, and of a handsomer appearance than the Newtown 
Pippin, but does not possess that richness, although a fine 
appler. The Newtown Pippin may always be distinguished 
from this sc»i: at first sight by the above description, and also 
by a light appearance slightly rayed with yellow near the 
•stem. - 

This apple originated in Rhode-Island, where it is called 
Greening. It is undoubtedly an American fruit, and of 
great excellence. See No. 94. 

222. Monstrous Pippin. 
New-Yorit Gloria Mun<K. 
Vandyne Apple. 

" This apple originated on Long-Island, state of New- 
Yotk. It is of an uncommon large size, weighing from 20 
to 27^ounces^ The skin is yellow, smooth, and full of white 
spots ; the stalk is short, and grows in a deep cavity ; the 
iS^e is also very deep ; the^?«*^ is juicy, white, tender and 
sprightly; and is very excellent for cooking, but has not 
eufiicient flavour for a fine table fruit." Coxe^ Fig. 27. 

The figure and description of Coxe are certainly that <^ 
the Vand3nie Apple, which I suppose to be synbnjnnous. 

223. Bell Flower. 

Fruit large, oblong, with rather an irregular outline. Skin 
of a pale yellow, with a tinge of blush on the sunny side, 
tot more frequ^itly without any. Eye closed and sunk in an 
imeven basin. Sialk slender and sunk in a deep plaited 
cavity. Flesh rich, tender and juicy ; the seeds are la^, 
the capsules very large ; the seeds rattle in it when shaken. 
It rq^s in October, and if carefuUy picked, will keq) in 
good perfection all winter. It is a most excellent af^le for 
4(nigiMcry 'purposes ^ the dessert. It is not common in the 
New- York market, but very popular in Pfailadelfdaa, whets 
it is highly esteemed as their principal winter apple. There 
is a good figur^ of this apple in Coxe's View, No. 33 : he 
says, that *' the original tree is said to be now standing on 
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» fiurm uk BuritngUm eoimt^, Now-Jeraey, veiylaige apil 

224. WiNR Apple* 
Hay's Winter. 
Fine WintCT. 

' ** An unconiHKmly large, faur, handsoine red apple. The 
form is round, flat at the ends. Skin a lively red, streaked 
and spotted with a small portion of yellow. The stalk end 
frequently of a russet colour ; both ends deeply indented. 
The stalk is very short ; the taste rich and pleasant, an ad- 
mired table Gcmt, and excellent for cooking as well as for 
cider : it ripens in October, and keeps well through the &U, 
and winter." Coa?e, No. 34. 

This apple most probably originated in New-Jersey* 
^ere it is much better known than about New-Tork. it 
is a very excellent keeping apple, aiul when perfectly ma- 
tured, in the spring of a rich aromatic flavour. Il is highly 
esteemed in the Philadelphia market. 

225. St&oat Apple. 

Fruit above the medium size, rather oblongs tapering a 
little towards the blossom end. Form regular and hand- 
i^ome. Sjlem rather large, short, and inserted in a slight ca-. 
vity. Skin smooth, of a yellowish green colour. Flesh 
yeuow and tender. Juice rich and' lively. In use from 
September to December. 

The tree is said to have originated in one of the streets of 
Alban)^, and was thence called by the Dutch, StrocU (signi* 
fyiDg street) Apple ; it is a very useful apple. 

226. Sweet and Sour. 

The principal merit of this apple consists in its curiosity : 
one half of the apple is said to be sweet, the other side sour. 
The fi^t otherwise has but little to recommend it. 

To these might be added a number of sorts of Apples of 
American origin, and many possessing considerable merit ; 
but these twelve, with the other kinds described in the work 
may, with the exception of the last* be considered of supe- 
rior excellence. 

227* Lady Apple. 

Pomme d*Api. 

Fruit small, round, flattened at both ends. Eye closed, 
sunk in a deep* round and even basin. Stem sunk in a deep 
round cavity. Skin smooth and glossy, of abright shining 
red more than half roimd the firuit, die shaded part of a %• 
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greenish yellow. Fle$h white, crisp and breaking. Juiee 
plentiful, rich and fine flavoured* Ripe in Novembery 
and will keep well till April or May. As a winter and 
dessert apple it is held in very high repute, and commands 
a high price in the market. It is a most beautiful little 
apple, having the appearance of polished marble. Sup- 
posed to be of French origin, and does well in this coun- 
try either as a standard orchard tree, or as an elegant espa- 
lier grafted on Paradise stocks for the garden^ 

American Cider Apples. ' 

Although most of our American apples make fine cider, 
yet the three following kinds are highly esteemed, and 
used exclusively for the purpose. They are cultivated ex- 
tensively at and near Newark in New-Jersey, where cider 
is made equal, perhaps, to any in the worid. 

228. HARRirfoj?. 

** This is the mo9t celebrated of the cider apples of New- 
ark, N. J. ; it is cultivated in high perfection, and to a great 
extent in that neighbourhood, particularly on the Orange 
Mountains. The shape is rather long and pointed towards 
the crown f the staik long, the entfe are deeply hollowed ? 
the akin is yellow, with many small, but distinct black spots, 
which give a roughness to the touch ; the flesh is rich, yel- 
low, firm and tough, the taste pleasant and sprightly, but 
rather diy." " The apples fall about the first of November ; 
rather below the midale size ; remarkably free from rot.'* 
*' Ten bushels are required for a barrel of cider ; one barret 
will produce fourteen quarts of distilled spirits. It obtained 
its name from a family in Essex county, New-Jersey, where 
it originated." Coxe^s Vieto, No. Q3. 

229. Campfield, or Newark Sweeting. 

This apple is next in reputation as a cider fruit to the 
Harrison, and is usually mixed with that apple in equal por- 
tions when ground ; the size is middling ; the skin is smooth 
and red with small indistinct yellow spots ; the side from 
the sun a greenish yellow ; the flesh is white, firm, sweet 
And rich ; the form is round, flattened and somewhat sunk 
at the ends ; " the cider is very strong and highly flavoured, 
yielding fourteen quarts of spirits from a barrel." " It is 
esteemed the most profitable apple produced in the eastern 
counties of this state, (New-Jersey,) where it was origi- 
nally cultivated, and derived its name from a family resident 
in that part of the country." Coxe^a View^ No. 84» 
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230. Granwiwikkle. ^^ 
** This apple is of moderate size ; in form rather ohlong ; 

the skin a dark red, somewhat rough ; the flesh a dead 
sweet, very rich, of a yellow colour, ^he cider produced 
from this apple resembles a sirup in its taste and consist- 
ence." ** It is usually mixed with the Harrison for malpng 
cider of a superior quality. It ripens in November. It 
originated in one of the eastern counties of New- Jersey, and .. 
obtained its name from a farmer who first cultivated it." 
Coxe^s Vieio^ Noi 85. 

231. Hewe's Virginia Cra?. ^ 

*' This apple is of small size ; form nearly round ; the 
stem long and thin ; the akin a dull red mixed with faint 
streaks of greenish yellow ; the juice acid and austere ; the 
flesh singularly fibrous and astringent." Coxe^s View^ No. 
84. 

It originated in Yirginia. From this apple is obtained the 
celebrated Crab Cider, which by some amateurs is much 
nought afler. ^. 



A SELECTION OF APPLES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

Those marked thus ^ are added by the American Editor. 

SUMMER APPLES. 

Early Red Margaret 13 Spring Grove Codlin 9 

*Early Bough 215 *July Pippin . 216 

Margaret 6 Summer Golden Pippin 10 

*Juneating 4 *Dutch Codlin 50 

AUTUMNAL APPLES. 

Early Nonpareil 168 King of the Pippins 24 

*FaD Pippin 217 *JV[oQstrous Pippin 222 

Franklin's Golden Pippin 24 Old Golden Pippin 26 

^Canadian Reinette 76 *JCsopus Spitzemberg 216 

Hughes' Golden Pippin 29 Padley's Pippin 34 

*Bell Flower 225 *Malcarle 99 

Keswick Codlin 66 Pine Apple Russet 180 

WINTER APPLES. 

Acklam's Russet 163 A^mead's Kernel I^ 

Barcelona Pearmaitt 118 Cor^sh Aromatic % 

8* 
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Dutch Mignonne 


62 


Golden Harvey 


91 


Hubbard's Pearmain 


142 


Martin Nonpareil 


174 


Northern Greening 


149 


Ribston Pippin 


155 


*Lady Am)le 
*Ortley Apple 


227 


157 


*Stroat Apple 


225 


*Swaar Apple 


220 



Court of Wi^ 79 
Feam's Pippin 87 
HanwelPs Souring 139 
MargiL 100 
Nork^lk Beaufin 105 
Old Nonpareil 175 
Royal Pearmain 156 
*NewtQwn Pippin- 103 
^Rhode«lsIand Green- 
ing 221 
*yandevere 219 

The variety of apples cultivated in this country is by far 
too numerous to attempt any thing like' a complete descrip- 
tion: even to enumerate them would be a most difficult 
task, owing to the great uncertainty of their names among 
nurserymen,, gardeners, and orchardists, and the multipUcity 
of names under which they are known in different places. 

In apples, a greater confusion exists in this respect than 
in any other de?cription of fruit. This arises not so much 
from the great number of varieties which are grown, as from 
the number of growers, some of whom seekto»profit by their 
crops alone, regarding but Kttle their nomenclature. Nur- 
serymen, who are more anxious to grow a large stock for 
fiwde than to be careful as to its character, are led into error 
by taking it for granted that the name of a fruit they propa- 
gate is its correct name, a^ no other : hence arises the fre- 
quency of so many of our fruits being sold under wrong 
names.^ Gardeners, who purchase trees, become deceived 
by this procedure, and do not discover the error, unless they 
have been imposed upon by the substitution of something 
worthless, wholly and obviously at variance with the charac- 
ter of the fruit that was sold them. This is a serious evSl, 
to say nothing of the disappointment of the purchaser; for, 
unless the mistake be detected at first, the longer the tree 
grows before it is discovered, the more time wilt have been 
lost in its cultivation ; and, be it remembered, Ais time is 
irrecoverable. 

The foregoing descriptions of many of our most popnhir 
apples, it is presumed, will be found sufficiently clear to en- 
able the pomolbgist to detect these egregious and every-day 
blunders, and to ascertain whether he Cultivates those fruits 
diat have been sold him, or whether he has had others si^- 
stttuted for them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

APRICOTS- 

t, BLOTCHED-LfiAVED RoMAN. 

Blotched-leaved Turkey. Hori, Soc. Cat No. 27. 

Variegated Turkey. lb, 

Abricot Macule, of the Drench* 

The Blotched-leaved Roman Apricot differs in no respect 
from the Roman Apijcot, No. 11, except in its blotched 
leaves ; more than one half of the plants budded annually in 
the nurseries, becoming plain the first year of their growth 
from the bud. When the leaves retain their blotched cha- 
racter, the wood which produces them is always, more or 
less, striped and mottled with yellow, green, and brown. 

DuHAMEL, Vol. i. p. 145, particularly mentions.this va- 
riety of^dbricot commun, indicating clearly that those who 
have considered it as a Turkey Apricot have been decidedly 
wrong. 

2. Breda, HorL Soc, Cat. No. 2. Pom. Mag. t. 
146. 

Abricot de Hotiande, ) Dnhamel, Vol. i. p. 138. t. 4. 
or Amande Aveline J according to the Pom. Mag. 

Royal Persian. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 23. 

Fruit rather small, its general form roundish, but oflen 
approaching to be somewhat four-sided. The Suture is 
moderately deep, with a depression at its termination on the 
summit. The Skin, where exposed to the sun, is of a deep 
brownish orange. Flesh deep orange, parting freely from 
the stone, juicy, rich, and high flavoured. Stone rather 
smaU, roundish, compressed, but not so much as in some 
others. Kernel sweet, like a hazel-nut : hence the syno- 
nym o£ .Amande .Aveline, in France. 

Ripens from the beginning to the middle of August. 

There is very little doubt that this is the true Breda Apri- 
cot, as has been satisfactorily ascertained in the Horti- 
cultural Garden at Chiswick, and explained in the Pomolo- 
gical Magazine ; but it is not the one mentioned by Miller. 
The Breda, Turkey, and Orange are the only varieties cul- 
tivated in our gardens, which have sweet kernels. There 
is a very fine open standard of this Apricot in the Horticul- 
tural Garden at Chiswick, which last year (1830) produced 
a fine crop of most excellent firuit* 
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8. Brussels. J\fiUer, No. t* 

Fruit of a middling size, of a somewhat oval figure^ and a 
good deal compressed on its sides. Suture deep at the base, 
shallow at the apex. Skin pale yellow, full of white specks ; 
on the sunny side red, marked with dark-brown specks and 
spots. Flesh yellow, firm, of a high brisk flavour, readily 
separating from the stone. Kemd bitter, very different to 
that of the Breda, which is sweet. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

In a sheltered situation, exposed to the south, the Brus- 
sels Apricot bears and ripens well upon, an open stajodard. 
In this case, the fruit is not so large, but of a very deep co- 
lour, a little russetty where exposed to the sun, and of a very 
high flavour. Thu^ years ago there were four of these 
trees growing in a gentleman's garden at Colchester, the 
largest of which in some seasons produced two hundred do- 
zen of flne fruit. 

4. Hemskirke, Pom* J\Iag. t. 11. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, slightly compressed, very 
like a small Moorpark, from which it is only distingmshed 
externally by its size. Flesh very bright, deep, clear orange, 
more tender and juicy than the Moorpark, with a particu- 
larly rich delicate flavour, resembling that of an excellent 
Green Gage Plum. Stone much small^ than thjit of the 
Moorpark, without a pervious passage. Kernel nearly 
sweet. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August 

We are indebted to the late Mr. Lee for the introduction 
of this Apricot. It is a most excellent early fruit, and highly 
deserving of attention. 

It bears freely on an east wall, wher^ it ripens thoroughly 
by the end. of July, acquiring a high luscious flavour, supe- 
rior even to that of the Moorpark. 

6. Large Early Apricot. Pom. J\Iag. t. 142. 

Abricot Gros Precoce, "k of the French^ according to the 

Abricot de St. Jean, J Pom, Mag. 

Abricot de St. Jean rouge, in Languedoc. Ih. 

Abricot gros d'Alexandrie, in Provence. Tb, 

Fruit middle-sized, about two inches and a quarter long 
and two inches in diameter, somewhat oblong, compressed, 
projecting considerably on the side of the suture, which is 
deep, and terminates in a projecting point situated towards 
the oaek, beyond the axis of die frtiit ; back nearly straight. 
Shin dowi^Tf of a fiae bright orange^, and next the sun with 
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Spots of deeper red, pale orange on the other side. Fh$h 
parting from the stone, orange-colOured, juicy, rich. Stone 
brown, much flattened, oval, sharp in tiie front, perforated 
along the back from the base to the apex. Kernel bi^r. 

Ripe ten days or a fortnight earlier than the Roman. In 
France it ripens on Midsummer-day, whence its name of 
A. de St. Jean. ^ 

6. MooRPARK. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t. 9. 
Anson's, y 

Temple's, \ of different Collections, 

Dunmore's Breda, ) 

Fruit large, of a roundish figure, about seven inches and 
a half in cirooimference eiach way, deeply hollowed at the 
base, and compressed on its sides, one of which is swelled 
considerably more than the other at the suture, which gives 
it an oblique appearance. Skin pale yellow on Ae shaded 
side, but of a deep orange dolour, shaded and marbled with 
brownish red on the side next the sun, and full of dark 
specks. Flesh very firm, bright orange, separating clean 
from the stone. Juice plentiful and excellent. Stone ra- 
ther rugged, with a pervious passage, containing a bitter 
kernel. 

Ripe the end of August aiid beginning of September. 
' The Moorpark Apricot, nowsouniversallyknown through- 
out England, is said to have been brought into this country 
by Sir William Temple, and planted in his garden at Moor- 
park : if so, it must have been an inhabitant here for more 
than 130 years, as Sir William died in 1700, at the' age 
of 72. 

The pervious passage in its stone has not been noticed by 
any of our writers till lately, nor is it readily discovered ; its 
aperture is in a small groove on the thin side near its base, a 
pin inserted into which, and pushed forward, will open its 
frirther orifice, and thus effect its passage through the stone. 

7. Orange. Miller, No. 2. 

Early Orange. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 14. 

Royal George. /6. 21. 

Royal Orange. lb, 15. 

Fruit larger than the Masculine, about five inches in cir- 
cumference each way, and of a roundish figure. Suture 
with a considerable swelling on one of its sides, afad having 
h deep hollow base. Skin pale orange, on the side next the 
wall, and when fully ripe, of a deep orange tinged with red, 
find spotted with dark purple next the sun. Flesh deep 
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firm, sweet, joicy, and high-flayotq^, wiA a slight degree 
of acidity. Stone larg^, oval, not adhering to the flesh, 
blunt at each end, with scarcely omy passage in the edge. 
~ Kernel slightly bitter ; much less so &an in the Moor- 
park. - . , : 
Ripe the beginning of August, a week or ten days before 
the Moorpark. Raised a few years ago in the royal garden 
of the Luxembourg, and first noticed in the Bdb liT^rdinier 
.of 1826, where it is considered as a b«tter fl^dt than that #f 
the Moorparic. ». 

13. TuRte^ J[tiller, No.^. Pom. Mag. t. 25. 
I^arge Turkey. *HorL Sof:. Cat. Nq. 26. 

^ Fruit about the middle size, in form nearly spherical, not 
c6mpressed like the Moorpark* Skin very handsome deep 
yellow, with a number of «ich, brownish, orangetfed spots 
and blotches next the sun. ^esh pale j^llow, firm, juicy, 
sweet, with a little acid, very rich and excellent. Stone sevi 
parating freely^ in figure like that of t\» Madipark, but with- 
out the pervious passage. Kernel quit0!&weet^ Uke that of 
an almond. * , 

Ripe about the middle or Mt^ end df Augu^C 
The Turkey apd Roman Apricots **re continualljfc con- 
«<founded with each other, and yet their characters jyre obvi- 
ously and clearly distinct. The Turkey is spherical, more 
deeply coloured, witji a 8iD4et kernel^ the Rqmfe is some- 
what oval, slightly compressed, dull straw^oloured, and has 
- a very bitter kernel, it also ripens « few dhys sooner. 

" The Abricot d^ Nancy oC Duhamel {fruciu maximb c<m^* 
pimsso, as he defines it) has been quoted in thi^Fom.Jlhiff. 
as a synonym of the Turkey ;• but the well-known gldbular, 
uncompresi^ed character** of the latter, leads ]p«te consider 
it as an accidental mistake. 

14. White Masculine. ' Forsyth^ Edm 7. No. 6. .>». 
Abricot Blanc. DuhcmieU ^o. 2. 

Fruit similar to that of the Red Masculine in inze and 
figure. '*Skin nearly white ; a pale str^tw cotow on the side 
iiext the wall, but nf a paki yellow, «haded and mottled with 
a reddish br^wn, on ^e side noEt t|;ie suiw Fl^h white 
* very tjelipttc, and adheres slightly to me stone. Juice sw^et, 
with an agreeable peach-like flavour. Kemtl bitter. 

Ripe the end of July.' 
, This succeeds the Red Masculine in its time of ripening, 
.aadin France it is considered the better firuil of Hie two ; bat 
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* 

like fhat, it 10 tender, and requires to be pknted against a 
south, of soutii-east wall, and to have a warm sheltered 
situation, to insure productive crops«r 



A Selection of Apricota for a small Garden, 

Breda <^ • r* • • • 2 Peach Apricot . « • 8 

Brussels . . • . .3 Red Masculine , . • 10 

Heraskirk^ ^ . « .4 Roman . • « • • 1 1 

Large £arly .... 5 Royal * . , • • . 12 

Moorpark • . • . • 6 Turkey . .... 13 



« « 



: CHAPTiLR IV.- 

* I 

CHERRIES. 

-Sect. I. — FrtUt Round, 

* « 

1. Ambree. For9^h^ Edm 7. p.. 79. 
Cerise Ambr^.^ JDuhdmel, No. 14. t. 11. 

Fruit largCf round at the liead, but flattened next the 
stalk, which is about two incRes long. Skin rather thick, 
of a fine ambet colour, mottlied with fine red and yellow, and 
of a bright red where^^xpoaed to the sun. . Flesh pale yel- 
low, somewhal transparent, with white veins, and slightly 
tinged with red under the skin next tl^ sun. Juice plenti* 
fbl, sugary,..and when fully ripe very excellent. Stone with 
, a very sjiiarp point. ~ , 

Ripe'ihe end of July, and beginning pf August.^ This 
is rather too tender for an opeii standard, unless in a 
warm sheltered situation ; but ctoes remarkably well when 
trained against ait east waflL " - 

2. Archduke. Foreythy Ed. 7. No, 4, 
Griotte de Portugal. Dulmmel, No. IS. t 13. 

Portugal Duke.- Pom, Fromti ii. p. 40. t 27. f. 21. 

• * 

* The time of ripemng in thifl eoantry for the cherries, ia a forU^fht or three 
weeke ewUei than the time-itated by the anthor. jSm. S4. 
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Frmt eliis^)^^ Vke die May Duke^ aad w»A of the naam 
eokmr ; bu^ larger^ with a shorter stalk, and inserted in a 
deeper hollow^ ripening at least a fortnight later. The Arch 
Duke is a much more vigorous grower than the Maj Duke, 
with longer diverging branches, and larger leaves. It is 
equally hardy as an op^n standard, and nmy be pbnted to 
advantage among Morellos on a north wall. 

3. Bellk bk Choisy. Jard. Fruit. ToL ii* p. 21. t. 7. 
pom. JVfoof, t. 42. 

Cerise de la Palembre, ^ of the French Gardens^ acc<n'd* 

Cerise Doucette, i ) ing to the Pom. JVlbg*. 

Fruit growing by pairs, middle-sized, roundish, depress- 
ed at the apex. StcUJc, from the fork an inch, neck half an 
inch long. SA;m transparent, red, mottled with amber,, es- 
pecially on the shaded side. Flesh amber-coloured, tender 
and sweet. Stone middle-sized, round. 

Ripe in July, rather before the May Duke. 

This cherry is of French origin, and is said to have been 
raised at Choisy, near Paris, about the year 1760. The 
general habit of the tree is that of the May Duke ; but the 
branches are rather more spreading than the common one, 
and the leaves more evenly serfated. 

It bears well on an open iltaQilard, and is very deserving 
of cultivation. 

4. Carnation. Langletf^t. 16i f. 3. 

Fruit large, round, \almost the collar of the Kentish, but 
more marbled with reij. Fl§sh firm, with a very good-fla- 
vowed juice. 

Ripe in August. . 

The branches, as well as the trees, have a good deal of 
the character of the Kentish ; but they are stronger, the 
leaves larger, deeply and doubly serrated. 

The Carnation Cherry is a shy bearer generally, on, an 
open standard ; but when trained as an espalier, in a warm 
garden, where it has plenty of sun, it bears extremely well, 
and the iruit is much finer.. 

6. Early May. Miller, No. 2. 

Small Early May. La/ndtty, t. 17. f. 2. 

Cerisier Noir, il fruit rond prt^coce. DuhumeU 1. p. 168. 
t.3. ^ , 

Fniui small, round, a little flattene^l at both extremities. 
Stalk one inohkand a quarter long, slender, deeply inserted. 
Skin of a pale red oplour. Flem soft, juiey, but Hot Ingh 
flavoured, . . - '• ^ . . 
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' ~ Ripe in Jnnd be^e any of the Dukeis, 

The wood of this sort is very slender and wiry, with small 
Ironing leaves* Its 'only merit is that of ripening before 
any other. It requires a south or south-east wall, being tod 
tender for an open standard. 
. 6. HoLMAN*s DuK«.. Itangley'y t, 17. f. 1. 

Fruit round, flattened at both etids, of a very deep red ; 
and when bighly ripened in the sun,- it is almost black. Fhsk 
verv melting, juicy, and of a most excellent flavour. 

&ipe the middle and end of August. • 

The Holman*s Duke is a very distinct variety of the 
Duke, and cannot well be confounded with any other. Its 
^oots are short, erect, straight, short-jointed, and more 
slender than any of the other varieties ; and when the May 
Duke is fully ripe, the fruit of this is quite green, and ripen- 
ing at least a month later in all situations. It is one of our 
most hardy sorts, and when planted agcdnst a north* wall 
is highly valuable ; not only as aflbrding a most certain 
crop, but as prolonging the season of the Duke to a late pe- 
tdod, and as a connecting link between all the rest and the 
Morello. ^ - 

7, Jeffrey's Roya?.. "C?. LindL Plan of an Orckard^ 
1796. • ' . 

Royale. Ihhamel^ 20, t. 15. 

Cherry Duke. lb. 

Fruit round, nearly as large as a May Duke, a little hol- 
lowed at the base, in flusters, some of which have four cher- 
ries on a common peduncle. Stalk an inch from the fork, 
and a quarter of an inch above it. Skin of a fine deep red, 
which becomes almost black when fully ripe. Flesh pale 
red, firn^o succulent. Juice plentiful, rich, and high fla« 
voured. . ^ 

Ripe the middle and end of July.- 

This chen^ was introduced into notice about fihy years 
ago by a Mr. Jeffrey, a nurseryman at Brompton Park. The 
tree is the most compact grower of all the sorts in our col- 
lections, its branches seldom shooting more than bix or nine 
inches in a year : ^e buds arp so clo^ together, and the 
spurs so numerous and crowded, that the firuit forms most 
dense bunches. It oan scarcely be propagated otherwise 
than by budding. ; « , 

S. Kentish. Miller^ No. 1- . ^ 

Flemish. Langletf^ t. 18. f. 1. ^ 

FtiMliaiddlffrsizedyround^tflatteaedat Votl^MMlfl. Stalk 
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one inch and a half long, slender, and sunk in a rather d^ep 
hollow. Skin of ia dingy red, slightly marbled with dull 
brown, and havips occasionally a few both opaque and trans- 
parent spots. JFiesh rather fkm, but succulent, with a some^ 
what astringent but saccharioe juice. 

Ripe about the middle of August. 

This is one of the most common and most hardy cherries 
cultivated in this country, the May Duke excepted. 

The trees grow like those of the Morello, with slender 
branches and shining leaves. The stone is so strongly at- 
tached to the stalk, as to be withdrawn by it from the pulp 
with faciUty, leaving the fruit apparently whole : a property, 
I beUeve, not possessed by any other cherry. In this state 
it^ laid on hair sieves and exposed to the sun, where it 
dries and hecomes a delicious sweetmeat, similar in appear- 
ance to that of a large, sultana raisin, and will keep thus for 
twelve months. 

9. Late Duke. Pom. JVEag. t..45. 

Cerise Angloise tardive, HorL Soc* Cat, No. 22. ac- 
cording to the Pom, J\Iag, 

Fruit large, above the size of a May Duke, bluntly heart- 
shaped, somewhat compressed, with a shallow depression 
on one side. Skin a rich shining red. l^/e5^4ender, am- 
ber-coloured, juicy, and rich, of the same quality as a May 
Duke. Stone rather large, roundish, ovate, compressed. . 

Ripe on a standard in August. 

This cherry has a great affinity to the Arch Duke, if not 
absolutely the same. It appesu* s, however, to be scarce in 
our gardens, and to be better known among the Frehch^than 
with us, although its name indicates its being of English 
origin. The branches are of vigorous growth, but more 
spreading than those of the May Duke, and the leaves are 
larger. 

10. May Duke. Langley, t. 17. fig. 3, Miller ^ No. 3* 
Hooker^ Pom, Lond, t. 28. 

Fruit rouudish, flattened at both ends, of a deep red co^ 
lour, and growing in clusters : when fully ripe, the flesh is 
sofl, juicy, and tender, with a very pleasant acid, and a rich 
agreeable flavour. 

Ripe the middle of July. 

The common May Duke, as an open standard, is more 
extensively planted in every county in England than any 
other cherry, a sufficient indication of its utility and value to 
the orcharaist. Although it has been cultivated a consider 
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4ble tinie in diis country, I do not fi^dit mentioned preri- 
ously to Ray, in r68d. 

11. MoNTMORENCT* HovU Soc. CaU No. 148. 
Montmorency « ii gros fruit.* DuhamtU 10. t. 8. 
Gros Gobet. .76. 

Gobet a courte queue, lb. 

Cerise a courte queue, of the French* 

Cerise a courte queue de Provence, 76. 

Fruit large, round, very much flattened at both the base 
Rnd the apex, generally growing in pairs. Stcdk stout and 
stifT, an inch long, deeply inserted In ^•y^tde* cavity. •'Sl^ 
smooth, shining, of a beautiful sof]?,lNii**titefy* ced oolbOr.. 
1^^ firm, yellowish white. Jm'ec plen|^uJ,^Y^tb aJcicb cuifl • 
very agreeable rich acid. \ , .V. : t J* •] • ••.* •••; • •'.'• 

Ripe the middle and end of July.' 

The Montm-jrency cherry is but little cultivated at pre- 
sent in this country, although very common throughout 
Normandy and other [iarts of France. 

12. MoRELLO. Langley^U 1^.^*2. 
Milan. 76. 

Cerise du Nord. ^ois. Arh, fruit. \*. \9. 

Fruit large, round, of a dark red colour, turning almost 
black when fully ripe. Flesh deep red or purple, tender, 
juicy, and blended with an agreeable acid. 

Ripe in August and September. 

The Morello cherry, one of the most useful in Our col- 
lections, is mentioned by Parkinson in 1629, who says it is 
so called from its juice being like that of the JVforti^ or Mul- 
berry.* 

I would strongly recommend the Morello cherry to be 
planted against an east, south-east, or south wall, trained 
thinly^ the branch 3s at least six inches apart, not sufiering 
them to be overloaded with fruit ; which should be kept on 
the trees till it is perfectly ripe, or beginning to shrivel. It 
will then be found most excellent in the dessert. This is 
not the Cerisier tres-fertile of Duhamel, nor do I find it in his 
collection. M. Noisette* says he brought it to Paris from 
Brabant in 1807. 

Waterloo. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 302. t. 21. ' 

Friiit large, somewhat round, hollow at the base, mostly 

• 

* The Cherry commonly ^altiyated here m the MoreHo, appeara to be -dUferent 
ftom thia aort. and ia probably a aeedUof variety of th« Flemish Cherry. Tka 
Engluh Morello ia a larger and much finer aort, and ia not conunon in oor gar- 
deaa aa it ought to be. «flai. Sd, 

9* ■' . 
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round at the apex, but some are a good deal flattened. Stalk 
long and slender. Skin of a dark lurid appearance ; but 
when quite ripe it changes to a dusky red, approal^hing to 
black. Flesh firm, with a high flavoured juice. 

It ripens some days later than the Black Eagle, rthe be> 
ginning or middle of August. 

This originated from a seed of the Bigarreau, impregna- 
ted with the pollen of a May Duke, and its fruit was first 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1815. 

It was named by Mr. Knight, from the circumstance of 

4t9 &3t perfectins its ihsit after the memorable battle of Wa- 

teOriTao. Mr^C 't'o^^ai^'Pendarves Stackhouse, a daughter 

, .pC ]JJr^.]^\g^t's, Wi|3 presented with the Society's alver 

^ li£Qi3^.«Jan(iacy: 21s IBJ. 7, £br having raised it. 

Sect. II. — Fruit Heart-Shaped* 

■14. Bigarreau. Hooker^ Pom. Lond, t, 46. 

Graffion. Forsyth, lS,d. 7. Nos. 18 and 19. 

Turkey Bigarreau. Hort, Soc. Cat, No. 17. 

Fruit large, of €ui irregular, obtuse, heart-shaped figure, 
flattened at its base. Stalk two inches long, inserted in a 
very shallow cavity. Skin pale yellow, becoming amber- 
coloured when matured, and of a fine red on the sunny side. 
Flesh firm, pale yellow, slightly adhering to the stone, which 
is large and round. Juice sweet and well flavoured.* 

Ripe, usually the end of July or beginning of August. 
Young shoots very strong, with a white epidermis. 

The bigarreau, or Graffion cherry is sold in many nurse- 
ries under both appellations, as distinct sorts ; but I could 
never discov^ any difference, after cultivating them for 
years. The Bigarreau cherry is the strongest upright 
grower in its young shoots of all ttie cherries now cultivated ; 
and it has also the largest leaves, ^xceptii^ the tobacco- 
leaved. . ^ 

16. Black Eagle. Hort. Ttans. Vol. ii. p. 138. t. 9. 

Fruit large, growing generally by pairs or threes, many 

of which are flattened both at the apex and the base. Stalk 

long, slender. j$A:tfi deep purple, or nearly black. Flesh 

. tender and bleeding. Juice very rich and high-flavoured. 

Shoots very stropg, with large leaves. ' 

Ripe the end of July or beginning of August. 

• B7 tosM M]l«d T«Uow BftadOk Chflrty ; alM>, WhiU Oz Htart. 
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Raised by Miss Elizabeth Knight, of Doanton Castle, 
about the year 1806, from a seed of the Bigarreaa, which 
had been fertilized by the pollen of the May Duke. 

The spurs of the Black Eagle produce builches often or 
twelve cherries «ach. The trees succeed best againi^ an 
east or south-east wall. The specimen for the plate in the 
HorU Trans, was taken from a north-east aspect when the 
tree was eight years old. 

16. Black. He ART. JSflillery No. 8. 

Guignier a fruit noir* Duhamel, Vol. 1. p. 168. t. 1. f. 1. 

Fruit pretty large, growing, for the most ptu-t, singly, 
heart-shaped; a little flattened at the apex, compressed on 
one side, with a slight suture. Stalk one inch and a half 
long, slender. Skin of a dark purple approaching to black 
when fully ripe. Flesh pale red, rather firm, but mellow, 
with a rich well flavoured Juice. 

Ripe the end of July or beginning of August. 

The young shoots are erect, with a white epiclermis. 

17. Black Tartarian. Pom. Mag. t. 44. 
Black Circassian. Hooker, t. 31. 

Eraser's Black Tartarian. Forsyih, Ed. 3. No. 15. 

Ronalds's large Black Heart. lb. No. 14. 

Black Russian, \ r j j- 

Eraser's Black Heart, } of some gardens, Bccotding 

a u n- i to the Pom. Juasr. 

ouperb Circassian, ) ^ 

l^rutMarge, usually growing singly, heart-shaped, with an 
uneven surface, and of a shining purplish black colour. 
Stalk one inch and a half or more, slender. Flesh purplish, 
juicy and rich. Stone middle-sized, roundish ovate. 

Ripe end of July to the middle of August. 

This cherry is generally considered to have been brought 
into this countiy from Russia, by the late Mr. John Eraser, 
in the autumn of 1796. Ift.the Pomona Londinensis, it is 
stated to have been introduced from Circassia by Mr. Hugh 
Ronalds, of Brentford, in 1794. And it is also said to have 
originated in Spain, whence it was transmitted to the Rus- 
sian gardens, and through them into England. 

It is a cherry of great excellence, bearing well on a stand- 
ard, but doing best on an east or west wall, on which its 
branches are usually loaded with a profusion of rich and 
handsome fhiit. In the nursery quarters the -young shoots 
are the most erecfof this class of cherries, with a white epi- 
demis, short joints, and plump eyes^; readily recognised 
from every other "kind. 
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18. Bleeding HsiRT* JUii/Zer, No« 15. 

Gascoign's- Heait* Langtey^ t 17. f. 45. 

Frfnt large, heart<»shaped, having the appearance of a 
amall drop of tear at the end. Skin of a dark red colour. 
Flesh firm, mellow* JtUee plentiful, and of an excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe in August. 

The young shoots are diverging with a hrown epidermis. 

19. CoURONNE. 

Coroun.v Langley^i. 16. f. 1. 

Corone. Forsyth,, Ed. 3. 11. 

Hertfordshire Cherry. lb. 6. 

Mensier a gro^ fruit noir. Duhamd, Vol. i. p. 168. 

/Vict/ midcUe-sized, heart-shaped, generally growing in 
pairs, sometimes in threes. Stalk two inches long, slender, 
mserted in a narrow, deep, round cavity. Skin deep purple, 
or -dingy black. Flesh firm, with a deep purple juice, sweet, 
and of a pretty good flavour. 

Ripe end of July and beginning of August. 

The Cjuroins Cherry reprodaces itself from seed, and 
the trees attain the largest size. They grow in a wild state, 
lind are also cultivated in several parts of England, particu- 
larly in some parts of Hertfordshire ; and at Framingham 
and Brooke, in Norfolk, whence they are sent in large quan- 
tities to the neighbouring markets. 

20. DowNTON. Hort. Trains^ Vol. v. p. 262. Pom, 
Mag. t. 138. 

Fruit usually growing singly, very blunt, heart-shaped, 
nearly rounds a little flattened on one 'side, with a very small 
suture extending from the stalk to the apex. Stalk about 
two inches long, slender, deeply inserted. Skin pale yel- 
lowish, sprinkled with numerous red spots, with larger 
patches of dull red or morone on the sunny side. Flesh 
pale amber, transparent, tender, without any stain of red* ad- 
hering slightly to the stone« Juice v^ry sweet and high fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle and end of July. 

Raised by Mr. Knight from a seed either of the Waterloo 
or Elton, hut from which is not certain. Its fl'uit was first 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society July 16, 1822. It 
bears well as » standard, and in richness of juice it is equal 
to any cherry cultivated. 

21 « Elton. Hooker, t. 7. Pom. Mag. t. 92. Sort. 
Trans. Vol. ii. pp. 167. 301. 
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Fruit usnally growing singly, pretty large, heart-shaped, 
muc^ resembling the Bigarreau, but much earlier. Stalk 
two inches and a quarter long, slender. Skin pale waxy 
yellow on the shaded side, mottled md dashed with rich red 
next the sun. Flesh firm, but less so than the Bigarreau ; 
very sweet and rich. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of July, about the time of 
the May Duke, or soon after. 

This very excellent cherry was taised by Mr. Knight in 
1806, from a seed of the Graifion, which had been fertilized 
by the pollen of the White Heart. It bears well upon an 
open standard, but is much finer when grown against a wall, 
and is highly deserving of cultivation. 

22. Florence. Hort. Trans, Vol. H. p. 229. t. 14. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped, flat at the base, and obtuse at 

the apex, compressed on one side, with a shallow suture. 
Stalk lon^, slender, seated in a deep, cup-shaped cavity. 
Skin palQ amber, very much marbled with pale red, and of a 
veiy bright lively red where exposed to the sun* Flesh 
white, firm, but not hard. Juice plentiful, rich and swelet. 

Ripe end of July or beginning of August. 

This very fine cherry was imported from Florence some 
years ago by the late Mn Houblon of Hallingbury Place, in 
Essex. 

23. Harrison's Heart. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 9. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped, of a pale yellowish or amber 

colour, slightly tinged with red on the sunny side. Flesh 
tender, wiA a rich high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

Mr. Forsyth says this Cherry was introduced from the 
East Indies (?) by Governor Harrison, who went out as Go- 
vernor of Fort Saint George, in December, 1710, and re- 
turned in 1719. 

24. Knight^s Early Black. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. 
p. 211. Vol. iv. p. 610. Pom. Mag. 93. 

Fruit large, blunt, heart-shsqped, with an uneven surface 
like that of the Black Tartarian. Stalk two inches long, 
deeply inserted in a hollow, cup-shaped cavity. Skin of a 
dark dull red, when fully -ripe almost black. Flesh fiim, 
juicy, very deep purple, rich and high flavoured. 

Ripe a week or ten days earlier 3ian the May Duke^ On 
a south aspect, it will be lipe by the middle of June. 

This very valuable and early cherry was raised by Mr. 
Knight, about 1810, from a seed of the Bigarreau, which 
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kad been impregnated by the May Duke. It is isufficiently 
bardy to bear oh an open standard ; but it would be more 
desirable to train it against a south or south-east wall, as its 
fruit would then be a greaK acquisition to the dessert, along 
with our early scaU'let strawberries. 

25. Lukewa:rd. J\Iilier,No. 11.^ Hitt, ^ 299. ; SwiU 
2«r, 140. 

Fruit heart-shaped, somewhat rounder, and not quite so 
large aa a Black -Heart ; of a dark brown, or nearly black 
colour, and possessing a most excellent juice. 

Ripe the be^nning of August. * . 

This is an old inhabitant of our orchards, althoughbut Utile 
known or cultivated at present. 

Parkinson, in 1629, calls it Luke Ward's ; Raye, in 1688, 
Luke Ward's ; and Rea, in 1702, appears to be the first who 
has given it the name of Lukeward. It is highly spoken of 
by the old gardeners, and therefore ought to be brought into 
notice and cultivated. 

26. S^ALL Black. 

Black Mazzard. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 4. 

Common Black of Buckinghamshire. lb. No. 5, 

Merry Cherry of Cheshire. /6. No. 2. 

Small Wild Black. lb. No. 7. 

Black Polstead,tn 9ome p/ace«. 

Merisier a petit fruit, thihamel. Vol. i. p. 166. -^ 

Fruit small, heart-shaped, flattened a little on both sides, 
and without suture. Stalk one inch and three quarters long, 
very slender, inserted in a small round cavity ; at its apex it 
has a small, round, deepish dimple. Skin thin, of a jet black 
colour. Flesh succulent, very deep purple. Juice purple, 
sweet, accompanied with a slight bitter but agreeable taste. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This Cherry grows wild, and is cultivated also, in abun* 
dance, in several parts of England, particularly in the Chil- 
tem part of Buckinghamshire ;ln Cheshire, and about Pol- 
stead in Suffolk, where the fruit is called Merries, from the 
French Merise. In the season they are to be found in 
almost every principal market town in jBngland, where they 
always find a ready sale. It is the principal fruit emph>yed 
for the making of Cherry Brandy, and it is the only sort 
which ought to be used by nurser3niien for their stocks, on 
which to bud and graft the better kinds. 

27. Tobacco Lj&avep, 
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Bigarreautier a ieuilles de Tabac. Bon. Jard. 1827. 
p. 296. 

Cerisier d6 4 a la livre. lb. 1825. p. 239. 

Four to the pound. Of some J^urseries. 

Quatre a la livre. Hort, Trems. Vol. iv. p. 611. 
'^ Fruit small, heart-sEaped, of a pale tracsparent yellow co- 
lour, with a faint stain of red on the exposed side. Flesh of 
firm consistence, sweet and pleasant, but without any parti- 
cular richness. Slalk long, and the stone large in prop()rtion 
to the size of the fruit. 

Ripe in August* 

The .young branches, in the Nursery, are veiy strong, and 
orooked ; and the leaves of the yeiy largest size. 

How this Cherry should have obtained its name of four to 
the pound, I am at a loss to conceive : its fruit is not half 
the size of our Kentish Cherry, and not of one fiftieth part e£ 
its value for any purpose whatever. Nurserymen will do 
well to get rid of it altogether. 

28. White Heart. Langtey^ t. 18. f. 4. 
Guignier a gros fruit blanc. JDuhamel^ t 1.. f. 3. 
Fruit growing in pairs or &rees, middle-sized, heart- 

i^ped, of a dull whitish yellow colour, tinged and mottled 
with dull muddy red on the side next the sun. ' Stalk two 
inches long, very slender, inserted in a hc41ow round basin. , 
Fksh inciting, juicy, of a rich and pleasant flavour. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

The branches of this sort are slender, diverging, widi a 
reddish-brown epidermis. 

29. Remington Heart. 

This cherry was introduced in our nurseries by Mr. Re* 
mington of Long-Island. It is the latest cherry we have, 
the fruit ripening about the end of August, near a month 
later than any European sort ; it is therefore valuable on 
that account) and also as being of American origin, and a 
fine cherry. Am. Ed. 

A Selection of Cherries for a Small €ra/rden. . 

Arch Duke 
Belle de phoisy 
Bigarreau 
Black Eagle. 
Black Tartarian 
Downton 
Elton 



2 


Florence, 


23 


3 


Holirian's Duke 


6 


14 


Kentish 


8 


15 


Knight^s Early Black 


24 


17 


May Duke 


10 


20 


Morello 


12 


21 


Waterloo 


13 
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CHAPTER V. 



CURRANTS. 

The Currants most deserving of cultivation are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Black Naples. Pom, Mag.L 43. 

The superiority of this consists, not only in the larger 
size of the fruit, but in the clusters being more numerous on 
the bushes, as well as in each cluster bearing a greater num- 
ber of berries. Cultivated in the Horticultural Garden at 
Cheswicjk. 

2. Common Black, ^g. BoL t. 1291. 
'3. Champagne, with pale red fruit. 

4. Large Red, or Red Dutch. * 

5. White Chrtstal, with white fruit and large bunches. 

6. White Dutch, with yellow fruit and footetalks. 
The nurserymen's Catalogues' contain other names, some 

of which are probably a repetition of the same fruit. There 
are indeed several worthless varieties of the Red Currant to 
*be foupd in gardens, which ought to be rooted up, and re- 
placed by the larger fruited. Where the currant is cultiva- 
ted for the purpose of making wine, the White Dutch is to 
be preferred, as it is by far the sweetest : and it is also su- 
perior vk the dessert ; but its bunches aire not so large as 
those of the White Chrystal. 

When it is grown for the dessert, the size of the bunches 
should be increased to the utmost extent of which they are 
capable. This can only be accomphshed by management. 
Where bushes are injudiciously planted, and where they are 
suffered to become mossy and crowded with branches, the 
bunches are always small, and the friiit inferior in quality. 
On the contrary, where bushes are advantageously planted, 
and have plenty of room ; pruned annually, divesting them 
of their old spurs, removing the young ones where they are 
too numerous^ and keeping them thin of branches so as to 
admit plenty of sun and air, the bunches will be larger, and 
the fi^t superior in size ^d flavour, in proportion to the 
care and judgment bestowed upon their management 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PIGS. 

ISect. I. ^^ Fruit Blue or Black, 

1. Black Genoa. Miller^ No. 2. 

Fruit long, swelling pretty large at the apex, ^H^ere it is 
rather obtuse : the lower pcurt is very slender next the stalk. 
Shin of a dark purple colour, almost black, covered with a 
purple bloom. Pul'p bright red and highly flavoured. 

Ripe in August. 

2. Black Ischia. MilUr, No. 5. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, a little flattened at the apex. 
Shin ahnost black when ripe. Pulp deep red, and very 
highly flavoured. 

Ripe in August. 

This is a very productive fig ; but the birds are great de- 
▼ourers of it, if the fruit is not protected. 

3. Black Italian. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. ji"©. 9^ 
Fruit small and round. Pulp very delicioud. 

An abundant bearer in pots. Mr, Forsyth, from whom 
this is taken, says he has gathered fi-om one plant, in a 
twenty-four pot, two dozen figs at one gathering. 

4. Large Blue. Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 11. 
Common Blue or Purple. JMiUer, No. 10. 
Great Blue. Hanhury. 

Larffe Purple. J^urs. Catalogues. 

Frutt lar^e, oblong. j$A:tn purple, or dark brown, cover- 
ed with a thick blue bloom. Pulp deep red, of a very good 
&your. 

Ripe in August. 

This is a very hardy sort, and a most excellent bearer. 

&. Small Blue. HorL Soc. CaL 12. 

Little Blue. Hainbury. 

Fruit below the middle size, with a idiort footstalk. Shin 
Uue, thin. Pulp red, of very good flavour. 

Bipe in August. 
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Sect. II. — Fntit Red or Pwrple* 

6. BouRDEAyx. Dukamelf U 2. f. 2. 
Figue-Poire. lb, Vok i. p. 213. 

Violette de Bourde^ux. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 70. 

Fruit pretty long, of a pyramidal figure, rounded at the 
apex, and a little pinched in towards the stalk, about three 
inches long, and two inches in diameter. Skin hroyoaieh 
red, becoming deep violet when fully matured, slightly mot' 
tied with a few greenish specks. Pulp deep red or purple, 
succulent and sweet. 

This is cultivated throu^out France^ and produces two 
crops annually, both of which in a warm season are good, 
although not possessing very high flavour. 

7. Brown Turkey. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 64. 
Brown Italian. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 9. 
Fruit small and roimd. Pulp very delicious. 

This and the Black Italian are mentioned by Mr. For- 
syth, as being cultivated by him in pots, and each possess- 
ing ecmal merit. 

9. Brunswick. Pom, Mag. t. 48. 

Madonna. JVIt/lcr,9. 

Hanover. Of some Gardens^ according to ^e Pom. 
Mcig, 

Fy^t very large, obovate, fleshy, with an oblique apex. 
Exjt rather depressed. Stalk short and thick. Skin pale 
green on thd shaded side, with a tinge of yellow ; next the 
sun, dull brownish red^ sprinkled with small pale brown 
specks. Flesh pinkish in the interior, nearly white next the 
9kin, but chiefly semi-transparent reddish browut extremely 
rich, sweet, and high flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August.. 

This is one of the most useful of the hardy flgs. In a 
south-eastern comer, trained against a waU, it ripens by the 
middle of August, in even unfavourable se^ons. In an or- 
dinsury sui|uner, in the neighbourhood of London, it begins 
to mature by the beginning of that month. It is, perhaps, 
t)ie largest piurple flg we have, and the most useful variety 
that can be selected for a small garden. 

9^ Chestnut. Miller ^ No. 1. 

Chestnut^oloured Ischia. lb. 

Bf^wntschia. Ik. 

Fruit of« large size, gloholar. Ejt pretty large, and 
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pinched in at tbe stalk. tSKn of a brown or d^estnut colour. 
Ptt^ purple,, sweet and h^ flavoured. Seeds hutge. 

This sort oflen bursts open when it ripens, 'which is ge- 
neaily in the beginning or middle of August. It will also 
ripen well frequently on an open standiu'd, when planted 
on a warm soil ; and if planted against a hot waQ two crops 
may: be obtained annually. / 

10. liONG Brown Naples. MiUer, II* 
Long Naples. Hanbury, 

Fruit long, somewhat compressed at the apex. Stalk 
pretty long. Skin dark brown when fully ripe. Pi^p in- 
clining to red, and well flavoured. Seeds large. 

Ripe in September, 

11. Malta. J^ftiier, 4. 
Small Brown, cfsqme Crordeiis* 

Fruit small, much compressed at the apex, and very 
much pinched in towards the stalk. Skin pale brown. Pulp 
the same colour as ^e skin, very sweet and well flavored. 

Bipe towards, the end of August 

If this sort is permitted to hang upon the tree till the fruit 
lis shrivelled, it becomes a fine sweetmeat. 

12. Minion. Hitt, p. 306. 

Fruit small. Skin brown. Pulp high flavoured. 
Hittsays the tree is always low, and will bear without the 
assistance of a wall. 

13. Murrey. Miller^ No. 7. , 
Brown Naples. Ih, 

Round Naples. Hanbury* 

Fruit pretty large, of a globular figure. Skin Ught brown, 
with some faint marks of dirty white. Pulp nearly of the 
same colour as the skin, and of a good flavour. Seeds 
large. 

Ripe the latter end of August 

14. PRBGUSSATA. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 67. 

Fruit large, oblate. Stalk short and thick. Skin, where 
shaded, purplish brown ; where exposed, of a very dark 
brown, sprinkled with pal6 spots. Pulp deep red, remark- 
aby sweet and rich. Seeds unusually smalL 

Ripe from August to October. 

This most beautiful and most excellent flg was «ent to 
this country a few years ago, by Dr. Skey, from the Ionian 
Isles. 

16. PuRriiE Genoa. Hanbury. 
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Fruit isrge, long. Skin dark purple, vrhen perfectly ripe. 
Pulp extremely sweet and luscious. 

16. Shall Brown Iscbia. Miller, No. 13. 

Fruit small, of a pyramidal figure, with a veiy short foot- 
stalk. .Skin light brown* Pulp inclining to purple, of a 
very high flavour. . 

Ripe late in September. 

The leaves of this tree are less divided than any of the 
other sorts. 

17. ViOLBTTE. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 67. 
Figue Violette. Duhamel, No. 3. t. 2. f. 1. 

Fruit small, shortly turbinate, and flattened at the apex, 
one inch and^ three quarters or two inches in diameter, and 
nearly the same in height. Skin deep violet. Pulp near 
the skill white ; the interior enveloping the seeds deeply 
tinged with red. 

The Violet Fig, like the Angelique, is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and produces two crops annually ; 
the autumnal one is the most productive ;. and in ^ warm 
season the fruit is excellent. 



Sect. III. — Fruit Yellow^ White, or Chreen. 

18. ANGELiauE. Duhamcl, Vol. i. No. 2. 
Coucourelle Blanche. Hort. Soc, Cat, No. 1. 
M^Utte. /6. 

Fruit rather small, somewhat pyramidal, about two inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. Skin~ 
yellow, mottled with greenish white specks. Pulp white, 
having the interior which envelopes^ the seeds tinged with 
red. 

This sort i» somewhat like the Marseilles, but longer, and, 
like that, in the neighbourhood of Paris, produces two crops 
annually : the first is usually thin, but the second very abun- 
dant ; and in a fine season the firuit is excellent. 

19. Gentile. Miller, No. 14. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 
16. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a globular figure. Skin yellow, 
wh6n fully ripe. Pulp yellow, with large seeds. Its fla- 
vour is very good, hut it ripens late, and the trees are 
seldom good bearers, so that it is not much grown in this 
country. ^ - 
. 20. Gi;ebn Ischia. MiUer, No. 8. 

Greea Ischia. Forsyth^ £d.. 9* No. 9. 
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FnUt oblong, somewhat globidar wi tiboapex* Skin very 
tiiin, green ; but when fully ripe, it is stained through hf the 
pulp to a brownish cast : the insid^^ is purple, and will Stain 
linen or paper* -Ptdp high flavoured, e^ieciallj in warm 
seas<ms* 

Ripe towards the end of August 

21. Large White. HanBury. 

Fruit larg0, oblong, with a short fbot-stalk. jSA^ white 
and thin. Pulp white, but often more or less tinged with 
purple, sweet and rich. 

Ripe in August * 

22. Large White Genoa. JWtWcr, No. 4. Farsyih^ 
Ed. 3. No. 4. . 

Frtit^arge, globular, a little legthened towards the stalk. 
Skin thin, of a yellowish colour when fully ripe. Pulp red, 
of a good flavour. 

Ripe about the end of August 

Mr. Forsyth says this bears two crops annually. 

23. Marseilles. HorL Soc, Cat, No. 48. 
White Marseilles. lb, 

Pocock. lb. 

Figue Blanche. Duhamel, Yol. i. p. 210. t. 1. 

Fruit small, about two inches in diameter, and nearly the 
same in height, slightly 'nj>bed, somewhat turbinate, and 
flattened at the apex. Skin pale green, becoming yellow- 
ish white when highly ripened. Flesh ^ite, dry, flweet, 
and rich. 

Ripe in August. 

The Marseilles Fig has been for many years cultivated 
by Mr. Knight at Downton Castle ; and he informs me that 
it succeeds well in the highest temperature of a pine stove. 

24. Nerii. Hort, Soc, Cat* No. 66.. 

Fruit rather less than the Marseilles, and more long in 
shape. Skin pale greenish yellow. Pulp similar in co- 
lour to that of a pomegranate. 

It is much the richest of its species ; and there Js in its 
juice a shght degree of very delicate acid, which renders it 
peculiarly agreeable to most palates. The Nerii Fig is also 
cultivated by Mr. Kuight at Downton Castle, who has been 
80 obliging as to furnish me with the above description, da- 
ted Sept. 23, 1830. He says, '* It oflers fruit very abun- 
dantly ; but the whole falls ofiT alike in the stove and in the 
open air ; and it succeeds only in low temperature, under 
glass. I have obtained it in high perfection, by brjpging the 

10* 
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fruit forward^ titi it was about one tlurd grown, in the store, 
and Ihen removing the pots in which the plants grew to a con- 
servatiMy.'* 
• 25. Small Early White. Langley^U 62. 

EarhF White. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 23. 

Small White. Haubury. 

Small White Early. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 3. 

JFVtfi'rsomewhat round, a little flattened at the apex, with 
*a very short foot-stalk. Skin thin ; when fully ripe, of a pale 
yellowish white colour. Pulp white, sweet, but not high 
flavoured. 

B^pe in August. 

Mr. ForsjTth says this sort produces two crops annually. 
H scarcely differs from the Marseilles. 

26. Small Green. Nursery Catalogues. 
Little Green. Hanbury. 

Green Red within. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 32. 
Fruit small. Skin green and thin. Pulp red and ex- 
cellent 
The tree is a low grower, hardy, and a very good bearer. 

27. Yellow Ischia. Jilillery No. 12. 
Cyprus, lb. Hort, Soc. CcU, No. 42. 

Fruit large, of a pyramidal form. Skin yellow when 
fuUy ripe. Pulp purple, and well flavoured. The leaves 
are large, and not much divided. 

Ripe in September. 

The tree is a very luxuriant grower, but it does not pro- 
duce much fruit in this country. 



A Selection of Figs for a Small Garden^ 



Black Ischia 


3 


Pregussata 


14 


Brown Turkey 


7 


Large White Genoa 


22 


Bnmswick 


8 


Marseilles' 


23 


Chestnut 


9 


Nerii 


24 


Malta * 


11 


Small Early White 


25 



• 1* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The gentlemen of Lancashire (in England) have given 
premiums for several years, for raising curious new sorts, 
remarkable for' size and flavour, and the following is a list 
of two hundred of the principal, which have been e^thibited. 
for this purpose, in the years 1828 and 1829. 

The first column of figures, in each year, shows the num- 
ber of prizes which each sort has won, at the difierent ex- 
hibitions throughout England ; the second column, the hea- 
visest berry of the ciggregate meetings, in pennyweights and 
grains, troy-weight. 

An uterisk * denoteg the berry to be new, and to have been brought out in that year 
which stands at the head of the column under which, it af^iears. 



REDS. 



1. Bang-up, Tyrer's 

2. Boggart, Houghton's 

3. British Crown, Boardman^s 

4. Briton, Haslam's - 

5. Chance, Bell's - - 

6. Companion, Hopley's - 

7. Crowifi Bob, Melling's - 

8. Dreadnought, Reeve's - 

9. Drum Major, Colclough's 

10. Duke of Leeds 

11. Duke of Richmond 

12. Earl Grosvenor - - ~ 

13. Elisha, Lovart's - - 

14. Emperor 

15. Fancy, Bell's 

16. Farmer's Glory, Barry's 

17. Footman - - - 

18. Forward Red - - 

19. Fox Hunter 

20. Freeholder, Beardsley's 
?1. George IV. Colclou^'s 



1828. 



5 
36 
21 

2 



65 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
6 
6 



19 2 

17 10 

18 10 
16 21 





■fc 




21 


12 


17 


16 


17 


6 


I 





19 
14 23 
19 23 
16 10 
19 7 



1829. 



19 23 

2|l5 23 
* 20 18 




.^— 


— 


—m 


1 


16 


18 


4 


18 


29 


20 


19 


9 


1 


13 


15 


2 


16 


4 


11 


20 


5 


6 


17 


16 


1 


14 


3 
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RED8. — conUrmed* 



22. Glorious, Bell's - 

23. Governor, Bratherton's 

24. Highwayman 
26. Hit or Miss, Taylor's - 

26. Huntsman, Bratherton's 

27. JoUy Butcher, Cope's 

28. Jubilee, Moore's - 
29., Lancashire Lad, Hartshorn's 

30, Longwaist, Wildon's - 

31, Lord of the Manor 

32, Lottery, Whittaker's 

33, Magistrate - - - - 

34, Magnum Bonum - - 
36. Melbourn Hero 

•36. Miner, Greenhalgh's 
37* Moorcock - - 

38. Never Miss - - 

39. C)ver-all, Bratherton's - 

40. Pastime, Brathertoh's - 

41. Patriot - - - 

42. Plough Boy * - - 

43. Prince Regent, Boardman's . 

44. Printer . - - - 
46. Richmond Hill, Ward's 

46. Rifleman, Leigh's 

47. Ringleader - - . - 

48. Roaring Lion, Farmer's 

49. Robin Hood, Bell's 

60. Rough Robin, Speechley's 

61. Royal George, Bratherton's 

62. Shakspeare - - - 

63. Sir John Cotgrave, Bratherton's 

64. Smolensk©, Graves's - 
66. Sportsrdan, Chadwick's 

66. Squire Harpond - - - 

67. Statesman, Billington's 

68. Superior, Cranshawe's - 

69. Tiger - - - - 

60. Top Sawyer, Capper's - 

61. Triumphsmt, Denny's - 

62. Trumpeter, Entwistle's 

63. Whipper-in, Bratherton's 




i 



24 

7 
1 

76 
6 

12 

3 

4 

349 

4 



17 


23 


19^ 


3 


16 


22 


20 


6 


17 


17 


18 






22 3 

19 4 

19 2 

18 19 

17 6 

29 

17 6 



1 22 7 

34 19 20 

122 25 2 

36121 20 

30120 2 

23 



21 
6 
1 
1 

79 
1 
1 
1 



20 
22 23 

16 18 



17 
22 
16 
14 
13 



17 
17 
10 
22 
17 



7 
4 

1 

50 

6 

2 

65 

2 

4 

1 

463 

S 

2 

6 

26 

121 

38 

12 

32 

18 

6 

1 

92 

2 

6 



18 


12 


14 


22 


14 





17 


19 


16 


8 



16 11 
19 13 

14 13 

15 6 



14 
25 
16 
17 
17 
19 
21 
18 
17 
18 
21 
17 
14 
21 
16 
18 







8 

9 

6 

18 

16 

6 

9 

19 

3 

12 

13 

6 

18 

6 
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REDS — continued. 



64. Yaxley Hero, Speechlej^s 

65. Yorkshire Lad 

66. YouDg Sampson - 

YELLOWS. 

67. Bonny Rog^ 

68. Bottom Sawyer, Capper's 

69. Britannia 

70. Bunker's Hill, Capper's 

71. Chain, Forbes's 

72. Cheshire Cheese, Hopley's 

73. Conquering Hero 

74. Cottage Girl, Heaps's 
76. Delight, Needham's 

76. Duckwing 

77. Fleece 

78. Gipsey Girl, Manning's 

79. Globe, Hopley's 

80. Gold Wedge 

81. Gunner, Hardcastle's 

82. Hawk 

83. Invincible, Haywood's 

84. Leader, Piggott's, 

85. Lord Combermere 

86. Lord'Suffield 

87. Medal 

88. Miss Meagor 

89. Nelson's Waves, Andrews's 

90. Old Gold, Astley's 

91. Queen, Kay's 

92. Radical, Smith's - 

93. Ranger - - . 

94. Regulator, Prophet's 

95. Reveller - - 

96. Rockwood, Prophet's - 

97. Rule-all 

98. Scorpion ... 

99. Shuttle, Dudson's 

100. Smuggler, Beardswell's 
101» Sovereign, Bratberton's 




18 10 
3 18 1 




67 







1829. 




16 14 
22 17 



7U8 16 



90 



20 10 



16 


13 


17 20 


16 


14 


13 


9 


17 


6 


17 21 


19 


9 


19 


7 


14 


2 


20 





14 


14 


20 


19 



16 14 
22 17 



17 2 
13 14 
15 11 

18 15 



16 


14 


16 


5 


19 


8 
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YELLOWS — continued. 



102. Swing-em, Blakeley's 

103. Teazer, Prophet's 

104. Tim Bobbin, Cleg's 
106. Trafalgar, Hallow's - 

106. Ville de Paris, Gimdwell's 

107. Viper, Gordon's 

108. Willow, Bratherton's 

GREENS. 

* 

109. Aaron, Lovart's 

110. Anchor, Betts's - 

111. Angler, Collier's 

112. Bang-down, Billington's 

113. Bang-Europe, Leicester's 

114. Bellingham - ^ - 
116. Bapt. Greenall - 

116. Chisel, Blakeley's 

117. Conquering Hero 

118. Derby Ram 

119. Dragon - - - 

120. Elijah, Lovart's 

121. Farmer, Chapman's 

122. Favourite, Bates's 

123. Forester, Sharp's 

124. Gleaner, Billington's - 
126. Glory of Ratcliffe, Allan's 

126. Green Rover 

127. Greenwood, Berry's 

128. ^ Heart of Oak, Massey's 

129. Independent, Biggs's 

130. Joke 

131. Jolly Tar, Edwards's 

132. Laurel, Parkinson's 

133. Lively Green, Bardman's 
J 34. Lord B3rron 

136. Lord Crewe, Clutton's 

136. Lord Nelson 

137. Merryman, Neets's 

138. Mountain, Sandiford's 



1828. 



2 
6 

8 

3 

67 

2 



14 20 
16 20 

18 23 
16 12 
18 6 
16 1 



12 

3 

186 

1 

13 



7 
J 
1 
74 
3 
132 
1 
1 

2 

120 

86 
19 

9 
18 
19 

7 
33 

1 

1 
42 



17 

id 

20 
16 
18 



6 

1 

1 

10 

12 



12 6 

16 18 

13 23 
16 8 
18 21 

16 20 
18 20 

13 6 

17 23 

16 19 

17 4 

16 4 

18 6 
16 18 

16 13 

15 22 

17 6 
23 

16 10 

14 12 

19 19 



1829. 



4 
33 
1 
2 
1 
30 
3 



16 19 
19 20 
13 9 
16 17 
12 17 
16 8 
16 6 



16,17 7 



180 
19 
63 

1 

4 
1 

28 

6 

103 

10 



84 

2 

36 

37 

4 

10 

16 

9 

63 



22 



17 


12 


16 


11 


16 


9 


13 


12 


16 


1 


13 


1 


12 


5 


17 


3 


14 


20 


16 


20 



17 3 



16 


21 


13 


1 


14 


22 


16 


12 


13 





14 


4 


14 


2 


16 


8 


16 


5 



16 11 
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GREENS -^ continued. 



139. Moses, Lovart's 

140. Navarino, Ward's 

141. No Bribery, Taylor's - 

142. Ocean, Wainman's 

143. Fewer Picker, Bell's - 

144. Profit, Prophet's 

145. Providence, Hassall's- 
14i^ Rover, Manning's 

147. Southwell Hero 

148. Speedwell, Taylor's - 

149. Tantararara, Thompson's 

150. Trump - - - 

151. Troubler, Moore's 

152. Willow, Johnson's 

163. Wistaston Hero, Bratherton's 

WHITES. 

154* Ambush - 

155. Bonny Lass, Capper'^s 

156. Cheshire Lass, Saunders's - 

157. Counsellor Brougham - 
168. Dusty Miller, Stringer's ^ - 

159. Elizabeth, Eggleton's * - 

160. Empress - - - . * 

161. England's Qlory, HassalPs - 

162. First Rate, Parkinson's . . 
.163* Governess, Bratherton's 

164. Great Britain* - - 

165. Huntingdon Lass - ^ 

166. Julia, Johnson's 

167. LadyDelamere, Wyld*s 

168. LadyLilfofd 

169. Lady of the Manor 

170. Lancashire Lass, Wood's - 

171. Lily of the VaHey, Taylor's 

172. Li(me8s - - - 

173. LordValentia - - - 
174.' Lovely Lass - - * - 

175. MaidoftheMill, l^tringer^s 

176. Marehioness oCDownshire 



^ 1828. 


1829. 


5 


16 11 


, 7 16 8 


^ 


14 15 


2 


14 6 


17 


17 


24 


17 6 


147 


18 8 


131 


17 16 


60 


19 10 


9 


13 20 


4 


16 6 


4 


15 6 


4 


20 7 


11 


18 4 


2 


16 19 


2 


15 4 


2 
3 


16 2 
19 6 






2 


14 12 


24 


20 10 


^m- 




9 


17 15 


23 


18 13 


64 


17 12 


96 


17 .13 


17 


19-20 


5 


15 


6 


17 2 


a 


16 4 


7 


16 3 


3 


14 23 


95 


21 10* 


82 


16 6 


14 


20 


2 


15 6 


2 


16 


2 


13 14 


3 


15 


1 


11 21 


1 


12 12 


I 


15 5 


2 


16 16 


3 


14 23 


1 


15 12 


7 


16 13 


30 


17 12 


50 


21 


47 
1 


24 


77 


19 20 


12 
16 11 




1 
1 


2 


11 14 


^23 


22 6 


130 


18 8 


- 6 


16 18 


1 


13 16 


33 


20 9 


65 


17 19 


1 


16 1 


2 


13 22 


3 


16 6 


13 


17 15 


17 


18 17 


17 


17 3 


2 


18 3 


4 


18 5 


.i.— 




— ■ 




1 


17 2 


1 


14 12 


o 


14 9 






46 


♦ • 



Wbiteb — eonttMUd 

177^ Meny Lass 
17^. Najlef , Biomiley's 
fre. NonpartD - . 

180. :«atrich, Billington^s ' 
iSl. Platina, Lovart'a ■ 
iSB. Princess ^«yal - 
l83. -Queer^Anne, SinqiBon 
. 1&4. Que«it CarolioB ' 
1^5. Queen Cfautette.Peei 

186. ■Queen Mary, Morris'f 

187. Reformer " '- 
196. Sliebo Queen, Cromp 

189. Smffing Beauty, Sem 

190. Smiling Girl 

191. Thrasher, Yitfes's 

192. Toper, Leigh's- - 

193. Waitii^ M^id ' 
■ 194. VfaotoTi :-■ 

196. WetUngton'a Glorj - 

196. While Eagle 

197. White Lyon, Chelwo 

198. White Rock, BrundrtCs 



199. Whitesmith, Woodward's ■"■- j 16114 2ir ' llll 4 



3DD. Wistaalon Laaa, Bra^h^jlon's 



f»d<>8£BKRRIE9. 
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Additional Gooseberries euUwaUd.m England. 



•< 



Alt asterisk * #cii|»tes Ihti new 'o9<S| with the yenl» iivwhich they 
were first brought but an* e^Hibited «C the itboYe ' meetingi for 
' prises. '* . , ^ -^ , * 

A dagg^cr t denotet tho8« wtiic^ were exhibited also, of more or Irif^ ^ 
.merit. ' . , , ■ 



201. Abraham Newland, Jack- 

, -son'sji- 
Soa. Achillea, GerrardV, ^ 
283. Ackerley'» Seedling. 
fi04. Admiral, [Mather't, 

205. "Admiral, Glasebrook*«, 

1827. 

206. Admiral Kef>pel, JffiredV 

207. "Albion, Bootes's, 1828. . 

208. A lexanderv Mather's. v 

209. Alexander the Gfreat. 

210. "Alfred, Strit>ger's,i^5. 

211. Asiof^'s Red. " : ^ 

212. A^as, Brandrifi, - 

. 213. Atlractor, Hi)»pard*8. ' 
214. Bank of Cnglandfr Walker's, 
'did.; ^^aufietnont. 
216. Beauty, HaffaW's. 

. 217 Beggar Lad. . - 

218. tH«llerophon, Colcough*<. 

219. fBet^^r Hero. 

220. Billy r)ean;Bhaw*l. v* 
* 221 Black Bun. _ , 

£22. Blark BainsoQ.' 
223. Black Dragon. ' •* 
22^ Black £agle. * 

225. Black Kingi. . 

226. Black Lady^ ^^ather*f.' 

227. BtacH Prince, Shipley's. 

228. 9(aclc Prince, Stapleton's. 
229.;8l»ck Prince, Thorpe's. 
230. Black ftam. 

1^1. Black Virgin. ■ - 

232. "BWck Walnut... 

233. rBlood^ound^ fiB26^ 

234. Bright Vendtt, Cheetham*-s. 

235. British Piince, fiffiRrdmao's. 

236. Bullock's Heart, Pendle- 

ton's. 

237. *Burjrlli^ryUa8lam*t, 1827. 



246. 

247. 
'248 

249. 

250. 
'261. 

252. 

253. 

2»4. 

2d5. 
656. 



238. •Jfci8v-body,tfolrae'g, 1624 

239. Caldef bank's Red. 

240. Carpenter. 
"241. Champagne." 

242. t Champion of Liberty. 

243. Charles Fox, Monk's. 
a*4 Cheshire SJierifl*, Adams'^. 
245., Cheshire Stag, Shelm«B» . 

dineV 

ICoachroan. . ».. 

Cockspur. ,' ' 

Colonel Tarlton, Knight's. 

Conqiipror, Andrew's. 

Conqueror Fisher's. 

Conquf'.ror, Gregory's. 

Conqneior, Worihington't. 

Cornwallis, Worthington'g. 

"Cottage Uero,VVhitmore*s, 
1827. 

Crimson Walmit. 

♦Crown Prince, Cftrt- 

* Wright's, 1825. 

De6anc>e, Cooke's. 

Doublt-b(*ar ingy Ackerley's. 

UudU-y and \Vard. 

Duke of York, Alcock's. 

tDuke of York, lead's. 

Duke VViliiHm,-Li«esey's. 

Duke Williaip^ bavage's. 
Dumpling, Halmon's. 
Earl »f Dttfby, btanley's. 
Eart^ Rfd.'" 

♦Eclipse, JoHnson's, 1828. 
"Ificonon^i, Wood's. 
Emperc/ir, 3road'«. 
Emperor, Go|-don's. 
I^teror^ Wood's. 
Enlfieror of Morocco. 
Favour.ite, Jtewlinson's. 
fForfSl«r» 

Free-bfarer, Rider't. 
^JTreemason's Glory. 



23f7. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
^266. 
207- 
2(36. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
212. 
2t8. 
274. 
275. 
276. 



•>« 



> / 






» . 



in 



'oooBC6vmux«« 



284. 
286. 

286. 
287. 



277. tFrlend Necl. 

278. fGalloper, Banki*i. 

27y. *iihiroeiter, Johoi«B's, 1887. 
280*- Olobe, Athton't. 

281. Glory of Ecclei, Worthing- 

ton't. 

282. Qiotj of England, Dient'f . 
Gl«»rj of Scandale, Wal- 
ler'*. - 

Governor I^enn, Rider'^ 
fGrand Tuik. 
Great Britain, Gn^gory**: 
(iteta. Captain, Hope's. 
Grim Chance, BtlVt, 9ame 

as No. 48. 
*Guido, Bothweirs, 1829. 
*)Jairy BtisKfianki's, 1827. 
iilatherton Red. 
Heart of Oak. 

Hi^ct^. - ' ^ 

Herculei, Mason *•• 
Hero, Jacksoii's. 
Hero, Wortliington's. 
iHeroof Hull. 
Higfi Sheriff; Giundy's. 
f Hobby Horse. 
«tiopeful, Telford's 1825* 
industry, Sazton's, 1827. 
Ironmonger. 
Johnny Lad. 

Jolly Painter, Eckersley's. 
Jelly Red Nose, Reads. 
tJolly SlMnr^r. 
Jolly Smoker. 
*Jupiler, Buersiiri, 1829. 
Keen's SecfUling. 
*Keeper, Cooke's, 1828. 
King, Akock's. 
King, Hogbean's. 
King, Odger's. 
King^ Rawson's. 
Kin< Sheriff. 
Lancashire FsFNier. 
t Lancashire Hero. 
Late Darikson. 
Layforth's Seedling.. 
Little John. 

« Little John, Bell's, 1825. 
*Lord Uelamere,. Sanders's, 

1825. 
Lord HoAd,'Fairlow*s. 
*Lord Lasee^let| Haini- 

worth's, 182d. 
tLord Milton. ^ 
Ijord Moira. * 



288. 

289. 

390. 

291. 

292. 

893. 

294. 

295. 

296. 

297 

298. 

299. 

800. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 

307. 

808. 

309. 

310. 

311. 

312. 

313. 

314. 

315. 

316. 

317. 

318. 

319. 

320. 

821. 

322. 
823. 

324. 
326. 



326. jLord Wellingtotf. 
327 MalkinWood. 

328. Mmrquis .of 8««4brd» 

Knight's. 

329. Master Tup, Thorpe'», 
380. Matchless, Pendleion'f.' 
33L tMayor of Over. 

332. tMesbro Hero. 
8da Mogul, Pendleton'*. 

334. Mogul, Singleton'f. 

335. Mongrel. 

336. Morello 

337 Moss Wether. 

338. Mount Etna, Newton**. 

339. tMulaiie^r. 

340. Murray. 

341. Nero. . * 

342. «Ncw Churchi Lofart't^ 

1828. 

343. t Nonsuch. 

M4, Old England, Rider'a. 

345. Old Rough Red. 

346. tOmbersley Hero. 

347. Oronoko, Stanley's. 

348. Ostrich's Egg, 

349. fPatriarch. 

360. Peerless, Chapman's. 

351. Perfection, Gregory 'f. 

352. Pineapple. 

353. Porcupine, Hall's. 

354. Princess Royal, Withing- 

ton's. 

355. "Pryse Pryse, Biles*i, 1827. 

356. Raspberry. 

357. Red, Raymond's.. 

358. Red, Siukeley's. 

359. ^Bird Lead. 

360. l\ed Lion, Leef's. 

361. Red Lion, Ratclifle'a. 

362. Red Mogul. 
363» +Red Ocean. • 

364. Bed Orleans. 

365. Re<l Rose, Shelmardtn^'a. * 

366. Red Top, Bradshaw't. 

367. Red Walnut, Wildli. 
368.. Bed Wolf. 

869. Rt'gidator, Holt's. 

37t>. Rodney, Ackertley't. ' 

371. Royal, Fox't. 

372. Rft^nl Airtie, Yates's. 

373. tRoyal Forester, HafaM 

worth's. 

374. Royal Oak, Boardman*s. 

375. Saint John, Tillotfton't. 

376. Sampson, Kenyon's, 
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377. ,*Saiidbiu!ik, Hiifuet's, 1829. 
878. *Scarlet, Stock's, 1628. 

379. 8caplet^«edlinr,JA(:ktoii*». 

380. tShafier. 

381. Sir FraacU Burdett, Mel- 

lor'«. 

382. tSir Robert WiUon. 

383. tSir Warkjp, Leicester's. 

384. Slim, Jacksoa's. 

385. t Smuggler. 

^386. tSquire Wkictingham, 
Cooke's. 

387. fStaffordshire Lad. 

388. Supreme., Gregory's. 

389. Surprise, Ch<!adle's. , 

390. Swing-em, ^lakefcy's. 

391. •Tarragon, BeH's, 1825. 

392. Tillotson's Seedling. 

393. Tom of Lincpln. 

394. *Top Marker, 3az|(oii*s, 

1828 

395. Tup, SiddaPs. 

396. Twarnblow's Seedling. 

397. Twig-em, Johntton's. 

398. Victory, Lomax's. 

399. Volunteer, Taylor's. 

400. Wareham Russet. 

401. Warrington Red. 

402. Warwickshiie Conqueror. 

403. fWarwiSkshire Lad, 

Brookes '8. 

404. Watkin, Monk's. 

405. tWelshman. 

406. t Whittlesey Hero. 

407. Wonderrul, SaundersV 

408. Woodbery. 
409«.fWoodman 

4)0: W^cthington's Seedling. 

411. fYankey 

412. tToung Wonderful, Saun- 

defi's. 

Yellows; 

413. Adern*s Seedling. 

414. Amber. 

415. Amber. Hunt's Early. 
41$. Bangor.- 

417: Beauty of Eccles. 
418.. Bellemont. 

419. *Bek; Read's, 1826. 

420. Brandy Y^low.Cheethftm's. 

421. Bright Venus, Taylor's. 

422. Canary, Catoo's. 



423. ^X^hairman, Hqng|itoii*t, 

1826. 

424. tColon^l Holden. 

425. tComitaiubn. 
4*26, Conqueror. » 

427. 'Crafty, Tavlor's, 1828. 

428. tCredus, Robinson's. ^ 

429. Creeping Cereus, Davea- 

j)ort*s. 

430. "Crispiana, Bootes's, 18S7., 
434. Defender, Davenpoit's. 
4^. *t Delight, Lamb's. 

433. tDellght, vvadbam's, 

434. t Diamond. 

435. Diogenes, Coe's. 
43^^. f Don Cosiiack. 

437. DropofGold, Maddoa's. 

438. Eclipge, BInkeley's. . 

439. tPine Robin. 

440. *Gardener'8 Glory, Parkin- 
son's, 1828. 

441. Gibraltar. ^^ 

442. Golden Balf, Staifley't. 

443. Golden Champion. «. 

444. tGnJden Chili. 

445. Golden Conqueror, Ma- . 

son's. 

446. Golden Dolphin, Stanley's. 

447. Golden Di op. Jackson's. 

448. Golden Drop, Reynolds's. 

449. Golden Eagle, Nixon *t. 

450. Golden Gourd, Hill's. 

451. Golden Griti^n, Stanley 'r 

452. Golden Linnet. 

453. Golden Lion, Cheadle's. 

454. Goldett Orange, iackson'ii. 

455. *Golden Pheasant, Talbotfs, 

456. Golden Prince. [1829. 

457. Golden Sceptre, Witbing- 

lon's. 

458. Gcdden Tag. 

459. Golden Yellow, Dixon't. 

460. Gold-fiiider, Paikinsoa's. 

461. Goliath, Rider's. 
462 tHe-Goat, Parry's. 
463. Hero, Kilton's. 

464 Highlander, Horsfidd's. 

465. *Hon. G. Lamb, Kcmaley't, 

1829. 

466. Hornet, WlUiamson's. 

467. tHnsbandman. 

468. Independent, Stanley'!. 

469. tiohu Boll. 

470. Jolly Gipscy, Masoa't. 
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Mly Gtmnerf tame as No. 
81. 
4th fJoWy Prttter. 
47ii. Kilioii, Hamlet's. 

Killon Hero, same as No. 
47*2. 
^73. Lemon, Rider's. 
474. •Linton BeaiHy, Lee's, 

1827. . ^ 
476. tLord Ranctiffe. 

476. Melon, Stanley's. 

477. Melon, Wiiglev's. 

478. ♦Moonshine, Oaries's, 1829. 

479. Nonsuch, Pindletott's. 

480. tPolamter. 

481. tPreachcr, PenmanV 

482. Pl-iinrose, Unsworth's. 

483. *Prmce of Orange, BelFs, 

1825 

484. Prince of Orange, Leigh's. 
486. tPearse, Barnfort's. 

486. f Ranting Widow. 

487. tRattle Snake. 

'488. *Reclor, Worlhtngton's, 
1829. 

489. *Ringwood, BaH*^i, 1825. 

490. Rubin Hood. 

491. tRongh Rohm. 

Royal Gunner tm^ eu No 
142 

492. Royal Sovereign. 

493. Rumbullion. 
^4. Saffron. 

496. Scfptre, WithingtonV. 

496. tShepherd. 

497. tSidesman, Read's. 

498. tSrr Charles Wolseley. 

499. Sir Sidney, Brundrit's. 

500. Sparklfr, Smith's. 

601. *Superinlendenty Billing- 

ton's, 1828. 

602. *:reaor Bell, Bulmer's. 1829. 

603. "Terror, Johnson's, 1829. 
804. *Tiger, Smith's, 1828. 
606. fTriiunphant. 

606. * Twister, Williamson's, 

1828. 

607. *Two to One, Whittaker^t, 

1828. 
606. ^Venerable. 

609. Washington, Coe'i. 

610. Waterloo, Sydney**. 

611. * Yellow Eagle, Ward^i. 

612. *YeIlow Lion. 1826. 

613. TeUow Top, Br««Uhaw*t. 



Gekkr*. 

614. •Ajax, Tanner's, 182«. 

515. tAudley Lass. 

516. Blakeley Lion, Ycarstey'i. 

517. *Bold, Fenton's, 1828. 

518. BulFock, Smithey, Pidlerli- 
619. Caesar, Harrison's. 

520. C«8ar, Holton's. 

521. tCheshiie Hero. 

522. K^rlspin. 

523 tDecei vers, Green. 

524. t Diamond. 

525. t Doctor Syntax, Hooton''f, 

526. tDnke of Ashlon. 

527. Duke of Bedford, Tates'r. 

528. *Earl of Chester, 1825* 

529. Early Green, Hiriry. 
53f\. 'Emerald, Leigh's, 1827- 
531 *Enoch, Johnson's, 1827. 

532. t Evergreen, P«-iiriAg'». 

533. tFairplay, Halfs. 

534. *Faithfitl, Baker's, I82& 
536- Favourite, Harrbon's. 
636. Favourite, Wri^ey's. 

537. *Free Cost, Sexton's^ 182*7. 

538. Gage, Wields. 

^39. *5»inc Bag, Grnndy^s, 1827. 

540. Gcncrai Carlt v- 

541. Goliath Champion, Costei- 
den's. 

542. Goose, Fox's. 

543. Green, Belmont's. 

544. tGreen Bag^. 

545. Green BaUam. 
646. Green Chancellor. 

547. tGrccn Dragon^ 

548. Green Fig. 

549. Green G«ge, Horsficld's. 
55<). Green Gage, Fitmaston^, 
561. Green Gage, Sharret's. 

Green 6ii«cotgne, same ms 
No. 529. 

552. Green Griffin. 

553. tGreen Hero, Chadwick*». 
5VI. Green John, Jackson*!. 
555. Green Joseph, Monk's. 

656. Green Lizard, Jackson's. 

657. *Green Mantle, Hogier's> 
1829. 

568. Green Margil, Stanley's. 

559. tGreen Monkey, Banks's. 

560. *Green Nettle, Fisber^ 
1828. 

661. Green Oak, Boardman's^. 



QOOSSBKXEIB8« 



Ifti 



Often Oeean^y inghtun'if 

same a* No. 142. 
#62. *Green Prince, Summer'!, 

182». 
563. Green Prolific. 

664. tGreen Ru»e. 

665. tGrundy's Glory » 

666. Hercules. 

667. *in vincible, Bratherton'f, 

1829. 

668. Ja^ '9 Wing. 

669. tJolly Criitptn, Proudman*s. 

670. tLangley Green. 

671. *LiitlHrthuught-of, Moon*s. 
572. Living«ham, Blakeley'f. ^ 

673. Lord U«iod. 

674. tMask, Smith>. 
676. tMuginaii, Read's. 

676. Myrtle, Nixoa*s. 

677. tNonsuch. 

678. Old Bali. 

579. *0$w<''8iry Hero, Morgan's, 

1828^ 

580. Patrick, Worthington's. 

581. *Pericu<^, Lovart*s, 1827. 
682. tPret^r, Hulme'g. 

^3. Priee, Gregory's. 
684. Rainbow, Tnyloi's. 

686. Reine Claude, Stanley's. 
586. tReuben. 

687. *Roufgh and Ready, Parkin- 

son's, 18:S8. 

688. tRough Kobin. 

689. Roynl George, RoUison's. 

690. Saiiii David, Sproson's. 

691. *Siini|i8on) Crompton's, 

1827. . 

692. Satisi'action, Read's. 

693 f Self-conceit, Haufhton's. 
694« tShannon, Hopley s. 
695* fBtraiiger. 

696. Stump, Robinson's. 

697. 'Surprise, Walton's, 1828. 

698. Syringa, Stanley's. 

699. tTasso. 

600. trickier. 

601. Tickle To6y, Brandart't. 

602. tTop Sawyer, Rigby's. 

603. Trial. 

604. Triumph, Rider's. 
606. tTruemaa. 

606. Vanguard, Worthing ton's. 

607. Victory, Lee's. 

608. fWarshiU Hero. 



P5ir- 



609. tWaterlool', .. 

610. 'Yorkshire »t, Copkgr'^ 

1825. " 

WfflTlS. 

611. 'Advance, Moore's^ 1827. 
6 [2. ApoUo, Gibson's. 

613. Bear, Moore's. 

614. Beauty, Holt's. 

615. Beauty of England. 

616. tBonny Landlady. 

617. t Blight Venus. 

618. 'Butcher's Fancy, 

gott's, 1828. 

619. Caldet bank's White. 

620. tChadwick. 

621. ChampWrn, Mills's. 

622. Cheshire White Walnnt. 

623. tCock Robin. 

624. 'Competttiun, PughV, 1827. 

625. Competitor, Pugh's, 1828. 

626. fCoootry Farmer. 

627. tCrab. 

628. Crawford's Seedling. 

629. 'Crick ClifT, Spencer's. 
631). fCutler's Glory. 

^il. tDevil. 

632 'Diana, Bratherton's, 18S». 

633. Drop, Smith's. 

634. tDuke William. 

635. fDuster. 

636. *eifphant,Blomilty'a, 18t8. 
rt37. tKair Udy. 

638. tFaithful. 

639. Fidiller, Lee's. 

640. tFleur-de.hs, Copley's. 

641. tFowler, Grundy's. 

642. tFuildler, Uii^h's. 

643. tGabbler. Banks's. 
6'44. t Harford Cottage. 
646. Hart, Nixon's. 

646. t Ilea rtuf Oak. 

647. Highland King, Gregory's. 

648. Highland C^ut-en, Board- 

man's. 

649. HighUnd White, Chap* 

man's. 

650. tHonesty. 

651. Imperial, White's. 

652. tlncciinparaMe. 

653. Jolly Carter, Cooke's. - 

654. Jolly Crofter, Bradskair't. 

655. Jolly Cntlcur, Cooke'f. 



IV 
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666. Lady, Davenport*!. 
657. *Lai\y Hoghton» Fish's, 

1829. 
^8. tLady Manvers. 
669. Lib^f, Bedford's. 

660. tMadaine Riego. 

661. *M«ry Anne, £ggleton's, 

1825. 

662. t Mermaid. 

663. Milkihaid. 
6CH. Mis« Bidd. 

665. *iV]i8» Tulletf, Williams's, 

1825. 

666. ^MontoQ Lass, Piggott's, 

1827. 

667. tMoorpoot. 

668. Mount Pleasant, Gregory's. 

669. tMoufti Pleasant, Wbiie- 

4iead'ft 

670. tMountain of Snow. 

671. Mrs. l>enman,Page's, 1825. 

672. tMfs. Lamb. 

673. tNoble Landlady. 

674. fNorlliern Hero. 

675. Olive, White's. 

676. Pigeon's Egg. 

677. tPillar of Beauty. 

678. tPiSot. 

679. tPrime Ministc^r, Whitta- 

ker's. . • 

680. fRatiler, Hulme's. 

681. tRedrcss 

682. fRt^publiean. 

683. tRiugl'it, Hague's. 

684. Ringley Ranter. 

685. fRockgeit^r, Andrews's. 

686. Rose, Nield's. 

687. Ros^, Wiihington's. 

688. tSampson. 



689. tSelfishncss, ReaclV. 

690. Silver-heels, Bullon't, 

691. tSnowball, Adams's. 

692. Snowdrop, Wood's. 
69:). tSounion La«s. 

694. Squire Houghton's Baren- 

doe. 

695. Sugar Loaf, 

696. Swan*s E:gg. 

697. tTaffy, Parry's. 

698. tTurpin, Houghton's. 

699. *Union, WUd s, 1828. 
7iH). tVenturef. 

701. Victory, Green's. 

702. *Villaffe Maid, Brathertoo's, 
1825. 

703 tVittoria. 

704. Waterloo. 

705. tWhite Bear, Moore's. 

706. White Belmount. 

707. White Crysial. 
I 708. White Hall, Atkinson's. 

709. White Heart, Nixon's. 

710. f White Lily, Worthing^n'». 

711. While Lion, Harrisoirs. 

712. VV h lie Lion, Kenyon'a. 

713. White Mogul. Mather's. 

714. White Muslin, Holding's. 

715. While Noble, Kenyon's. 

716. White Orleans. 
X17. White Bengal. 

718. ""White Veal, Beckwith's, 
1828 

719. White Walnnt. 

720. While's Imperial. 

721. t Wilton Lass. 

722. * Woodstock Superb, Biles 's, 
1825. 



A Selection of Gooseberries for a small Garden. 



Reds. 

1. Capper's Top Sawyer. No. 60. in the list. 
Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit late, very large, 

oblong, pale red, hairy near the base ; very excellent. 

2. Champaone. No. 241. 

Branches erect. Fmit late, middle-sized, somewhat ob- 
long, dark red, hairy ; most excellent. 

3. Farmei^ Roarinq Lion. No. 48. 
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Branches itomewhat drooping. Fruit late^ very large* 
oblong, dull red, smooth : die largest of all the gooseber* 
ries. 

4. Knight's Marquis OF Stafford.- No. 328. 

Branches somewhat erect. Fruit late, large, roundish- 
oblong, bright red, hairy : excellent. 
, 5. Melling's Crown Bob. No; 7. 

Branches drooping. Fi*tft< rather late, large, oblong, 
bright red, hairy : very good. 

6. Old Rough Red. No. 345. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit small, round, dark, 
red, very hairy : most excellent for preserving as gooseberry 
jam, and the best for bottling when green. 

YeUows. 

7. Dixon's Golden Yellow. No. 469. 
Branches drooping. Fruit early, pretty large, roundish- 
oblong, greenish yellow, smooth. 

8. Gordon's Viper. No. 107. 

Branches drooping. Fruit early, large, somewhat turbi- 
nate, greenish yellow, smooth. 

9. Hamlet's Kilton. No. 472. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit early, large, round- 
ish-oblong, bright greenish yellow, slightly haiiy. 

10. Hardcastle's Gunner. No. 81. 

Branches somewhat erect. J'ruit rather late, large, obo- 
vate, with large veins, hairy or bristly. 

11. Hill's Golden Gourd. 450. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit very early, large, 
oblong, greenish yellow, slightly hairy : very excellent. 

12. Prophet'? Rockwood. No. 96. 

Brimches erect. Fruit very early, large, roundish-ob- 
long, dark yellow, slightly haiiy. 

Greens, 

13. Early Green Hairy. No. 529. Pom. Mhg. 
t. 22. 

Branches erect. Fruit early, small, round, deep green, 
hairy : early and excellent 

14. Edward's Jolly Tar. No. 131. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit early, of a mid- 



Its o(N>suiRaiB«> 

dliDg eize, large, roundish-oblong, with ^«Uowiiih T«iiuii 
amooth. 

16. MiSSBY'a Heart op Oak. No. 128. 

Branch^ drooping. Frvit rather early, laige, oblong, 
wMi pale yellow veins, smooth : excellent. 

16. Nixon's Green M™tle. No. 576. 
Bninc&Msomewbatdrooping. Frw»( late, large, oblong, 

t^nring to the base, pale green, smooth. 

17. Parkinson's Laurel. No. 182. 

Branches erect. Fruti rather late, large, roundisb-Db' 

N. No. 142, 

FVutf pi^tty eu-ly, lai^e, oblong or 

stoftbiacoloifT. 

ffTiitti. 

19. Chelwokth's Whi*e Lion. No. 197. 
Branckts somewhat drooping. Frttil late, roundish-ob- 
long, slightly hairy, sometimes nearly smooth. 

20. Crdmpton's Shbba Qdeen. No. 188. Pom. 
JUm-. t. 12. 

Branckts somewhat erect. Frml early, pretty large, 
roundish-oblong, downy : excellent. 

21. Moore's Whitb Bear. No. 705. 

Braneket somewhat erect. Frvit early, large, roundish- 
oblong, hairy, or some what -bristly. 

22. Saundehs's Cheshire Lass. No. 166. 
Branches erect. Frmt very early, large, oblong, downy : 

excellent for tarts early in the spring, when few are ready 
for that purpose. 

23. We^linotob's Glori. No. 195. 

Branckei erect. Fniif pretty early, lai^, someniiBt 
orate, very downy ; excellent. 

24. Woodward's Whitesmith. No. 199, 
Branchet erecL Fru^ pretty early, large, roundish-ob- 

lone, or somewhat ovate ; when highly ripened and exposed 
to ue sun Ihe skin becomes brownish, very downy : very 
excellent, and more in esteem than any other gooseberry i^ 
this colour. 

This list is by far the most ample of any that has yet ap- 
peared, will enable the grower to form a just estimate 
of tiio comparative merit of the principal part of those 
goofleberries whicJi have been exhibited for prizes from 
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1825 to 1829 inclusive; a period, probably, when h6r- ' 
ticulture has been as extensively encouraged, and flourished 
as much, as at any time of equai extent within our memoir* 
The ffrst part will enable those who are desirous of'exhibit- 
ing the largest specimens in the dessert to choose the hea- 
viest kinds of the differeot colours, let his selectioi\ be large 
or small ; and, together, it will afford the nurseryman £e 
means of correcting his collection, if it should happen to be 
wrong, and thus accomplish a two-fold purpose, which will 
fully compensate for the space it takes up in the present 
work. 

NOTE BY tHE EDITOR. 

The list is by far too large for any usefbl purpose what- 
ever, while the selection of only twenty-four sorts, is rather* 
too small, the amateur, in this instance, must be guided by 
his own fancy in the selection. In the first Ust of 200 kinds, 
ample data is aflbrded, by the number of prizes and weights 
of the best berries, during two years in siiccession ; and 
in the second list of 522 sorts, those marked * and 'f , .will 
enable him, in a great measure, to form an opinion in 
order to excel in the production of this fruit of fancy and 
prize competition. It Ls, however, to be regretted that so 
many names appear in the collection. I should judge that 
a goiod selection, containing 1 00 sorts of distinct charac- 
ter, would be sufficient; but it appears that the author 
wished to gratify, to the full extent, Uiose gentlemen of the 
fancy, by inserting the whole Lancashire list without any 
curtailment, in order to gratify them, as some might other- 
wise think their favorite sorts had been neglected. . 



CHAPTER VIII. 

G* RAP C S* 

Se<jt, I.— J^aek or blue fruited. 

1. Alicant. J)ft7/fr, No. St. 

Black Fortugkl. Hart. Soc Oat. No. 12(K 

Blaok Spanish. Spetchiy^ No. 2Q. 



QtQB Hoir (i'Espagne. Bnufley, Nob 37/ 

TebilUiier. Hort. Soc. Col. No. 4. 

Bunches very loqg without shouldera. Berriu of a mo- 
derate size, somewhat oval. Skin thicks of a black colour* 
flesh ^ofU juicy^ of an agreeable flavour. Seeds uncom- 
monly large. 

Requires a vinery. 

The leaves in the autumn are beautifully variegated with 
red« green, and yellow. 

2. Black Corinth. lArngtey^ p* 114. t. 46. fig, 1. 
MiUer, No. 3. 

Black Ascalon. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 49. 

Currant. Miller, No. 3. 

Raisin de Corinth. Bradley , No. 18. 
* Zante, of Zante Currant Hort, Soc, CkUi No. 49. 

Bunches short and rather smalL Berries small, roundi^ 
about the size of a pea, with a few larger ones intermixedf 
generally without stones, and much clustered on the bunches. 
Skin thin, of a deep black colour. Juice sugary, but with- 
outperfume. 

The fruit of, this is brought to the extent of 6000 tons 
annually from the Ionian Islands, and sold in the shops under 
the name of Currants, 

The Prince Cornato sent twenty plants of this grape from 
Zante, in 18 17, to Sir Herbert Taylor, for the Queen ; it 
had, however, been cultivated by Langley above a century 
ago. 

Requires a vinery or stove. 

This grape ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a soudi- 
east wall; August 24, O. S., or September 4, N. S. 

8. Black Damascus. Speechly, No. 2. 

Worksop Manor Grape, of some gardens. 

Bunches middle sized. Barries large, globular. Shin 
thin, of a fine black colour. Flesh deUcate. Juice rich, 
and of an exquisite flavour. The bunches generally consist 
of berries of diflerent sizes ; the small berries being without 
stones, and the large ones with only one. As the berries do 
not set closely on Sie bunches, if the i^unall ones are properly 
thinned out the large ones will acquire additional size and 
flavour, and will thus be the finest and best black grape that 
can be brought to table. 

The Mossoms of this should be fertilized with those of 
0ome hardy kind, which has always the eflect of improving 
Ihe bunches. Imported fima Damascus by £dward, nmtb 



> doke of KorCbft« and cidfitated at Welbeck, many^ean 
prior to bis decease in 1777. 

Requires a hothouse, or pme s^ove* 

4. Black Frontionabt.* ^ • 
Black Frontignac. Miller^ No. 13. 

Blue Frontignac. SpeecfUy^ No. 14. 

Violet Frontignac. Ih. 

Muscat noir. DuhJamtU No. 9. 

Bunches small and short. Berries small^ round, and grow 
close upon the bunches. Shin black, when fully exposed^ 
and covered with a blue or violet bloom. Fle^ tender; 
the/tttce of a rich^vinous musky flavour. 

It ripens well generally v^'in a warm seaBon, on a south 
wall, upon a dry bottom, and under good management ; but 
it is much better to plant it in the vinery. 

This is the true Black Frontignan grape, and has been 
known to every practical gardener in England since the time 
of Miller. It was introduced into this country by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, before 1654. 

5. Black Grape from Trifoli. SpeecMy^ Kb.«8» 
Bunches middle sized, and well shouldered, with long 

slender foot-stalks. Berries large, globular, very equal in 
size, slightly compressed: some are without stones, and 
others have two or three in each ; but they are very small in 
comparison with those of any other kind. Skin thin, of a 
deep purple colour, apparenUy black, covered wiih a thin 

' blue bloom. Flesh delicate and tender, with a very rich, 

^ highly-flavoured juice. 

Requires a hot house orpine stove. 
This is a very excellent grape, and has a good deal the 
appearance of the Black Damascus ; but its bunches are 
always composed of equal sized berries : they are not sd 
deep coloured, and it ripens nearly a month sooner in the 
same temperature. The leaves of both are very beautifully 
variegated in the autumn. 

6. Black Hamburgh. Speechiy^ No. 18. 
Warner's Black Hamburgh, of some gardens, 
Potier bleu. Knoop, FrucL p. 146. 

Bunches tolerably large, with two short compact shoul* 
ders, nearly as broad across as the bunch is deep. BerrieB 

r 

* It d«iiTM iti name from Frontignan, a town of France, in the department of 
IIm Herault, celebrated for its excellent MiMeaditte wine, generallj called Fmntif. 
nae. It ki situated on the lake Mef uleone, four leaguee 8. 0. W. of Montpellies. 
John Boa, in 17Q8, mentioaa the .««M«t e/ r 
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fHretty Ifurge, of an oval figurey but when grown to an extra* 
ordinaiy size, ih^ are much enlarged at the head. Skin 
rather thick, of a deep purpje colour, nearly black, and 
covered with a^blue bloom. Fle$h tender. Juice sugary, 
and well flavoured. 

Requires a vinery. 

This very valuable grape was Inrou^t into England by 
Mr. Warner, who had his garden at Rotherhithe in 1724^ 
Hence i^ is sometimes called the Warner Chape. It is a 
great bearer, and its bunches, although not large, are always 
per^ct, and regularly formed. In the autumn the leaves 
are mottled with green and yellow. 

7. Black Lisbon. Speechiy, No. 46. 

Bunches large and well shouldered. Berries large, glo- 
bular. S/dn thin, of a black colour. Juice plentfiit, of a 
pretty good flavour. 

Requires a vinety or hothouse. 

Mr. Speechly is the only authority we have for this grape; 
he says the bunches are shouldered not unlike the Black 
Hamburgh, that it is a pnetty good fruit, and (1790) but lit* 
tie known in this country. 

It has been said by some to be tbe same as the Black 
Spanish, or Alicant. Its regularly shouldered bunches, and 
its globular berries with thin skins, determine it at once to 
be a wholly different sort. 

8. Black Lombardt. HorL Soc. Cat, No. 82. 
West's St. Peter's. lb. 

West's Black St. Peter's, of some Collections. ^ 

Bunches long, with large shoulders. Berries large, round, 
and of an even size. Skin thin, of a very black colour 
when fully ripe. Juice plentiful, of a very high flavour. 
Seeds very small. Wood short jointed. Eyes prominent. 
Leaves rather small, smooth, shining underneath, and deeply 
serrated ; they turn to a purple colour as the fruit becomes 
ripe. 

Requires a hothouse. 

Mr. Oldacre has given a very good account of this grape, 
which he thinks is but httle known. He always begins to 
force it in the middle of April ; it becomes ripe in Novem- 
ber ; and he sometimes keeps it on his vines till the end of 
March. Gard, Mag. Vol. i. p. 36. 

?. Black Morillon. Miller, No» 6. ; 

Auvergne. Martyn^s Miller^ No. 7. . . 
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Aovema. J^ltfler, No. 6. . 

Pineau. tb. 

Le BourguignoD. Bradley^ No. 24. 

Small Black Cluster. SpeecMvj No 34. " 

Tnie Burgundy. Maftyn^s Miller^ l^o. 7. 

Bunches small, but rather larger than those of theMiUei^s 
Burgundy*. Berries middle-sized, scMuewhat oval. Skin 
of a very black colour. Juice very sweet. 

It- is hardy, and ripens well on a south wall. 

This is the true Burgundy Grape, and is readily distin* 
guished from the other, in not having its doimy appearance; 
it has also larger berries, and they are not so closely set 
upon the bunches. It might be successfully cultivated in 
this country for wine. In Burgundy it is highly esteemed 
for this purpose. 

10. Black Muscadel. Speechly^'No, 8. 
Mogul, of some Collections^ 

The Bunches of this grape contain Berries of different 
shapes and sizes ; gei^erally they are large and oval; but 
sdme of them are very large and long, somewhat compressed, 
and flat at the ends. Skin thin, of a black colour, with de- 
licate juicy Flesh. The leaves chcmge in autumn to a bright 
scarlet. 

Requires a hothouse. 

11. Black Muscadine.. Langley^ t. 36. 
Black Ohasselas. JVf«7/er, No. 8. 
Chasselas Noir. lb. 

Bunches about the size of those of the White Muscadine. 
Berries globular. Skin of a black colour, covered with a 
bluish bloom. Juice rich, if well ripened, and of a very 
good flavour. 

Requires a vinery. 

12. Black Prince. Hooker^ Pom. Lond, t 45. 
Bunches rather long^ and generally unshouldered ; they 

are, however, occasionally well shouldered. Berries oval* 
and, when well thinned out, of a very good size. Skin dark 
blackish purple, covered with a thick blue bloom. Flesh 
white, abounding with sweet well flavoured Juice, In pull- 
ing the berry from the stalki a long receptacle is left, which 
is red, and covered with the white flesh. Seeds large, gene- 
rally four, and sometimes Ave, in each berry. Leaves rather 
fleshy, broad in proportion to their length, with long foo^ 
stalks, tinged with red : the principal lobes not deeply di- 

12 



vidfid, broadly sermted, beconftiig Tuiegaled to th« ■utoiqa , 
with pale red and darii purple. .> , • -' 

The Black PriDce. is of easy culturef^reqwring only the 
prolectioii of the greeobouBe or comniaB iiowy ; ^d m fa* 
Tourable seaaons it will, on a warm dry'soil, npea its fivit 
oa a Mutik wal^ 

Mr. Hooker's drawing was made from a bAnoh produced 
■ n 1813. 
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Skin tbit 
little perfume. 

This ripens on a ccHumwi wall, and is but s^ool. iotro* 
duced under glass. 

16. Claret Grape. Sptechly, No. 81. 

Blood Grape. Hort. Soe. Cat. No. 43. 

Banclua smalL Berriu very closely set, small, black, 
of a soiBowhat oval figure. The Jmce is of a blood r«d 
colour, and of a harsh taste, unless the berries are highly 
matured.. The leaves change to a rusoet red early in the 
summer, and die of a deep blood colour in the autunm. 
' It ripens pret^ well on a south wall. 

The branches of this, like thdse of the White Sweetwater, 
ore very short-jointed. It is very tender when in blossom : 
on that account the bunches are seldom perfectly formed, 
asd always contain numerous small-sized berries among the 

16. Earlt Black Jdl7. Langhv, t. 47. f. 3. i(or(. 
Soe. Cot. No. 17. 

Madeleioe. lb. 
. Madeleine noire, lb. 

Uauiibon h4li£ A. 
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.. -^oriUon Mtif. Dukanui, Ho. I. 

Raisin .pr^coce. lb. 

Raisin de la MadeUne.' ' lb. ' 

Bim^et amaii. Berriet small, round, of a black colour, 
and g«i>erol|jr thin upon the bunches. Jutce swe«t, with 
but little perfuiffe' 

It ripens early on a south wall ; but being tender when iu- 

ii. p. 93. t. 2. 

!, No. 57. 

dilferiog little in 
» varying much in 
ly flat-rotund, and 
of the stylo. A 
me side, (V both, ' , 
ikin of a deep pi»- 
with a thick bluo 
md though neither 
The leaves are va^ 
-ange hue. 
extraordinary de- 
)frth, perfecting iU 
Btwftter and Hus-. 
) 9 decided advan- 
iage orer these and any other hardy grape in our possession. 
._ 18. Frankenthal. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 60. 
Frankendale. It. 

Frankenthall' Knoop. Fruc(.j>. 139. 
Baticha tolerably lai^, with small handsome dioulden, 
a little resembling (he Black Hamburgh. Berriet somewhat 
oval, but flattened at the bead, where it is much broader 
than at the stalk ; and wl)eii fuUy ripe, they are indented on 
the' sides as if by pressure between the tioger and thumb. 
Skin deep purple, approaching to black, covered with a thin 
blue bloom. Fle^k tender. Juice sweet and rich, and of 
excellent flavour. 

It ripens well in the vinery, but is much hi^er flavoured 
when grown in the hothouse, where it forces well, and will 
bear a high degree of heat 

19. Lakgc Black Clustek. .^aucUy, No. 35. 
The Berriet of this are larger and more oval than thoie 
of eitl)er the old Black Cluster or the Burgundy : they are 
bla^k, and not so delicate, the Jtuecbeiog (rf'ahaieh,[Oiigh 
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taste : the leaves are of a beautiful bri^t scarlet in the au- 
tumn, before they fall off. 

Mr. Speecbly says he had this sort sent him from Lisbon, 
and was assured of its being the grape from which port wine 
is madel It does not appear, from his account of it, that it 
deserves to be cultivated in this country except sa a wine 
grape. 

20. Malvoisie. Speechly^'No. 21. 
Blue Tokay. lb. 

La Malvoise. Bradley ^ No. 41 • 

Malmsey Grape. lb. 

Bunches about the size of those of the Black Cluster. 
Berries small, of a somewhat oval figure. Skin brown, co- 
va^d with a blue bloom ; it is thin, and the Flesh delicate* 
Juice rich and vinous. ^ 

Requires a vinery. 

Bradley says it bears well, and though the berry is smal]# 
it is extremely rich and high-flavoured ; that it ripens eariy» 
and is so full of juice that he ^teems it the most melting of 
all grapes. 

21. Saint Peter's, Langleyjp,li5. SpeeehJifr^o. 4^^ 
Black Grape from Palestine. lb. No. 44. 

Saint Peter's Black, hort Soc. Cat. No. 12a 
Butiches pretty large and long, v^y generally without 
shoulders. Berries pretty large, almost globular. Skm * 
thin, of a black colour. Flesh delicate, with a very excel- 
lent and well-flavoured Juice. 

The berries, when subjected to a higb temperature, are 
very apt to crack, on which account it is not advisable to 
plant it in the forcing-house ; but for the vinery it is a most 
excellent grape. 

22. TftK Miller's Burgundy. Pom. Mag. t. 66. 
Miller's Burgundy. Speechly^ No. 23. 

Miller Grape. Miller, No- 5. 

Le Meunier. Chaptal, Tr. surh Vigne, Vol. i. p. 169. 

MoriUon Taconn^. Bradley ^ No. 2. according to the 
Pom. J)tag. 

Bunches short and thick. Berries small, roundish,. black» 
even -sized, and grow very close on the bunches. Skin not 
thick, with a fine blue bloom Flesh tender, and filled with 
clear, very sweet, and high-flavoured Juice. The Seeds are 
two, and small. 

The leaves distinguish this from almost every other sort ; 
they are tevered on both sides, especially in the springf 



with a cottony wool, or hoary dotni,, which in their young 
state is almost white ; hence the name of the -Miller^M 
Grape. 

It ripens perfectly on a south wall. 

The figure in the Pom, Mag. abctve quoted, is a very 
excellent representation. 

The drawing was made from a bunch produced in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, the plant of which had 
been obtained from the remains of- an ancient vineyard at 
Tortworth in Gloucestershire, fifteen miles from Bristol, and 
was undoubtedly one of the sorts cultivated formerly in that 
ancient place. * * 

Sect. II. — Red or Purple Fruited* 

23. Cambridge: Bot^lnic GardrnGrafr. Pom, Mag, 
t. 21. \ 

Bunches from nine to ten inches long, sometimes widi a 
rather narrow shoulder. Berries closely set, very even- 
sized, of a rather oval figure, deep purple, inclining to brown. , 
Flesh firm, juicy, swe-et, highrflavoured, and very pleasant^ 
Seeds two or threp in each berry. The leaves become of a 
bright crimson colour late in the autumn. 

It ripens very well on a south wall, upon a dry bottom ; 
but it deservejs to be planted in the vinery, where the bunches • 
would be larger, and the berries of a higher flavour. 

This grape, although standing in a public establishment 
like that of the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, does not ap- 
pear to have attracted any particular notice until a few years 
ago. It is planted against a south wall, in a department of 
the garden allptted principally to compost soils and empty 
pots ; a place wholly unfrequented by visiters. 

I saw it for the first time in the beginning of July, 1815^ 
and my attention was directed to it in consequence of the 
forward state of its berries, which were then as large sus a 
full-sized marrow pea. In the September following I re- 
ceived a bunch of it from Mr. Biggs, the curator, which cor- 
responded fully with the one figured in the Pom, Mag. I 
believe it to be wholly distinct froni any other grape in our 
gardens. How it came into the garden there I cpuld obtain 
no information. 

24. Damson Grape. Speechly, No. 41. 
Black Damson, ofsoms Collections. 
Damask Grape. MiUer^ No. 14. 

12* 
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Bunches Uirget with short stiff shoulders. Btrriti yery 
large, oval, with short stiff footstalks, of a beautiful purple 
jcolour, and -grow very loose on the bunches. The^ Jrnce, 
when fully ripened, has a sort of Damson or Medlar-like fla- 
vour, which to some palates may be agreeable. The wood 
IS very strong, and the leaves thick and succulent, m<Nre so 
than almost any other sort. 

It ripens late, and requires a hothouse. 

26. Gret Auvkrnat. •Miller , No. 33. 

jBerrtM middle-sized, somewhat oval, and placed thinner 
on the bunches than those of the Black Auvemat ; they are 
of a pale muddy cc^ur, inclining to brown, and contain a 
sw^t Juice. 

It ripens on the common wall, and is well adapted to the 
purpose of making wine. 

26. Grizzly Frontionaw. 
. Grizzly Frontignac. Speechly^ No. 12. 

Grizzly Frontinac. Langley, p. 115. 

Muscat Gris. Hori. Soc. Cat No. 63. 

A«ncX«» middle-sized, with small narrow shoulders. Ber- 
ries round, larger than those of the White Frontignan, and 
growing closer upon the bunches r they are of a pale brown 
colour, intermixed with red and yellow. The Juice is very 
rich, and possesses a high musky flavour. ' 

Requires a hothouse. 

It was introduced by Sir William Temple previously to 
1654, 

26.* Langpord's Incomfarable. 

Bunches rather large, about seven inches deep, with well- 
formed shoulders of about the same extent. Berries of un- 
equal si^es : the largest are oval, six eighths of an inch long, 
and five eighths of an inch in diameter, but rather the widest 
at the apex : the smaller ones are less oval, and the smallest 
ones nearly globular ; these contain one small seed, and the 
larger ones two large seeds, each. Skin brown, but of a 
deep purple when fully ripe, and covered with a bhie bloom. 
f^h tender, and full of Juice, which, if well ripened, is sac- 
charine, but without any peculiar musky flavour, somewhat 
resembling that of the Black Cluster. The berries set re- 
markably thick upon the bunches, which, if not thinned out, 
are apt to spoil each other. 

*No. 96. ii iourtad twice^ in consequence of Langford*i loconparable haviiif 
»M Mni wa» aftmr Um numencai anranf emeot bad been ctmipletod. 
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Tbe original plant of this fine grape is now growing against 
the house of Mr. William Langford, at Wilton, near Salis- 
bury, where it appears to have been planted soipe years* 
He says he has gathered two hundred weight and a quarter 
of grapes, from it at one time; and some of the bunches, 
which he has sent to Mr. Beckford, have been pronounced 
superior, as an out door grape, to any he has tasted out 6f 
Italy. A basket, containing a few bunches, was sent by 
Mr. Langford to Mrs. Mackie, of Norwich, on the Sth of > 
November, 1830, from which this tlescription is taken, and 
from whom plants may be obtained. This grape was ob- 
served a few ye{|,rs ago by a friend of mine, in passing through 
Wilton, in consequence^^^e crop, which was abundant, 
being at that time nearly npe, although other out-door grapes 
bad not begun to change their colour. 

27. Lr C(eur. Sptechly^ No. 6. 
Morocco. lb. 

Bunches short, with small stiff shoulders. Berries some- 
what heart-shaped, of a tawny grizzly colour : they are very, 
unequal: in size, some being exceedingly large ; these never 
contain more than one stone in each, and the lesser ones 
Imve none : their stalks are short, and singularly large. 
Juice rich and musky. 

This is a4ate grape, and reqiures a hothouse. The smiall 
berries are generally ripe and decayed before the large ones 
are matured, which oden renders the bunches unsightly. 
Mr. Speechly says it is a much esteemed grape, and very 
scarce. I do not find it mentioned by Any other author. 

28. LombardyI Speechify No. 23. 
Flame-coloured Tokay, lb. 
Rhenish Grape. /6. 

Red Rhenish, of some CoUeetians. 

Bunches very largo, frequendy weighing six or seven 
pounds; they generally terminate abruptly, but they are 
always handsomely formed, with propordonftte shoulders. 
Berries large, of a somewhat oval figure* Skin of a pale 
red or flame colour. Flesh finny with: a pretty well flavoured 
Juice, 

Requires a hothoitse. 

29. PooNAH. Hort, Trans. Vol. iv. p. 616. 
Bunches large and well shouldered, tapering gradually to 

a point. Berries slightly oval, dark red when fully exposed 
to the sun, but pale when shaded, fleshy, with seldom more 
than two seeds in each : sweet, but not very juicy. 
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This is a late sort, and requires as faigfa d temt>erature to 
ripen it as the Muscat^ of Alexandria ; it will then keep a 
long time. It makes vigorous wood, and is a free bearer* 
Introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1817, from Bombay. 
It is cultivated successfutiy at Poonah, and the ripe fruit re- 
gularly sent thence to Bombay and its dependencies. 

30. PoRPLK Frontionan.. 

Purple Frontignac. Speeckly^ No. 13. 

Black Constantia. Hart, Soc^ Cat No. 45. 

Purple Constantia. /&. No. 47. 

Bunches very long. Berries of a middling size, round, of 
a black or deep purple colour. Juice very rich, and of a 
very high flavour. 

Kequires a hothouse, or a warm vinery. 

This was received by Mr.. Speechly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the name o{ Black Constantia: he says 
/it is one of our very best grapes. 

31. Raisin des Carmrs. Forsythy Ed. 7. p, 27. 
Raisin do Cuba. Hooker^ Pom. Lond^i, 10. 
Bunches long, loose. Berries very large, of an irregular 

' oval figure, with a few small berries intermixed. Skin ra- 
ther thick, of a dusky reddish purple colour, and covered 
with a fine bloom. Flesh firm, juicy, and very rich, com- 
bined with a httle ^cid. Seeds large, seldom more tlmn one 
in each berry. 

Requires a hothouse or vinery. 

32. Rbd Chasselas. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 7. . 
Red MusoBffinft. J^HUer^ No. 9. 

Chasselas Rouge. DuhameU No. 8. 

The Berries of this are something larger than those of the 
Black Muscadine, and grow much minnerupon the bunches: 
they are of a dark red colour when highly ripened. Juics 
sweet, and of a very good flavour. 

Requires a vinery, 

33. Red Frontignan. 

Red Frontignac. Speechlv^ No. 16* 

Muscat Rouge. Xfu^omei/No. 7. t 4. 

JBuncA^ larger than those of the Black Frontignan, and 
without shoulders. Berries larger also, perfectly round, and 
of a dark red colour. Flesh deKcate and tender. Juice 
plentiful, of a most rich, musky, vinous flavour. 

It requires a hothouse, add is one of our very best grapes. 

34. Red Grape from Syracuse. Speechly^ No. 5. 
The Berries of this are very large, of^ red colour, and of 
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an oval, shape, somewhat irregularly .fermed. They hang 
rather loosely upon the Bunches j which^lre pretty large. 
The Skin is thick, and the Flesh hard. 

It requires a hothouse. 

Mr. Speechly says it is a nohle grape, and but litttle known 
in this country. It makes strong wood, and is a most excel- 
lent bearer. 

35. Red Hamburgh. Speechly^ No. 19. 
Warner's Red Hamburgh. lb. 

Brown Hamburgh. Ilort. Soc. Cat. No. 75. 

Gibraltar. lb. No. 67. 

The Berries of this are of 9. dark red -or purple colour, 
with a thin Skin^ and a juicy delicate Flesh. The size and 
figure of both the bunch and the berry are very much like 
the Black Hamburgh, except the latter being less oval, and 
growing more loosely on the bunches. 

When the berries of ihe Red Hamburgh are imperfectly 
ripened, they are of a pale brown colour, which occasions it 
to be called the Brown Hamburgh ; but if perfectly matured, 
it is by many considered to be the richest and best flavoured 
of the two. • 

The leaves of this in autumn become mottled with green, 
purple, and yellow : those of the black Hamburgh are mot- 
tled with green and yellow only : they were^ both brought 
into this country by Mr. Warner, of Rotherhithe. 

The oldest vine of this kind known in England is that at 
Talentine's House, near Ilford, in Essex. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, \<A.^^. 153., says 
it was planted a cutting in 1758, and is the parent of the 
well known Hamburgh "vine now growing at Hampton 
Court. 

36. R,ED MuscADEL. Spcechly, No. 9. 

The Berries of this are large, oval, and of a beautiful red 
colour, having the rudiments of the style adhering to their 
ends ; the Skin is thick and the Flesh hard, something^like 
the Raisin Grape, Tlie Munches frequently arrive at the 
weight of six or seven pounds, and are most elegantly form- 
ed !^ berries of an ^oal size. The leaves change in au- 
tumn to a beautiful red and green colour. 

It is one of our latest grapes, and requires a hothouse. 

87. Red Muscat op Alexandria. Mitter^ No. 28, 

Red Frontignac of Jerusalem. lb. 

Red Jerusalem Muscat. lb. 

Musoat d'Alexandrie Rouge. Knoop, Fruct. p- 146« 
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Buacket pretty large, wad shouldered. Berria nther 
large, of an oval shape. .'Stbtii' thick, ofa red colour. Heth 
veiY lirm, with a sacclmitte> high-flavMired, musky Juice. 
It requires a hothouse. 

Bradley says it requires a good deal of sun to bring it to 
perfection, but it It then one of our best gmpea. It is more 
esteemed about Puis than the White Muscat When 
•igainst good wjklls, it ripens very \v«ll, without any artificial 
heat 

3S. Saint AuouaTiN 6RA.irB. G. lAnd. Cat. 1S15. 

Bmtckei pretty large, with moderately sized shoulders. 

Btrriet of an unequal size and form : the large ones are 

oval, obtuse at the head, and c<M)tain three or four seeds 

each; the middle sized aie round, and contain one or (wo 

seeds ; ihe small ones are round also, and ate without seeds. 

■ Skin rather thick, deep red or purple, covered with a blue 

bloom. _ Fleth firm, with a sweet and rather musky Juice, 

It requires a vinery, or perhaps a stove. 

In the autumn of 1794, 1 observed a vine growing against 

the south side of a house, in the piarish of Saint Augustin, 

I Norwich. A few of Ihe bunches were 

id some Of the largest berries measured 

three quarters in circumference. This 

iriginal one in this country, was import- 

t)Out fifty years ago, by a Mr. Lindoe, ft 

liat ci^, and' planted against the house of 

n, which is now (1830) inhabited by bia 

e tree is still growing. I have not yetseen 

der glass ; but I expect ere long to give 

.a merits, whengrown under ahigh^tem- 

SH. VARiEGATsn CHi.BSELAs. Hort. TruM. Tol. 1. p. 
269. t. 16. 

Btmchti rather long, without shoulders. Btrrita rather 
small, of a round figure, hanging loose upon the bun<dies> 
Skin very ihin, of abluish violet, where shaded ; but where 
' exposed, of a deep purple. Flah tender, with a very sac- 
clwrine Juice, and ofa pretty good flavour. 

It has ripened at Downton Castle, where it was raised, 
ud aa account of it sent to the Horticultural Society, Feb. 
4, 1812. It sprang from a' seed of the White Chasselaa, 
impregnated willi the pollen of the Aleppo i the leaves 
we variegated in the aututno with mi; green and yellow ; 
and they have loaf, red, Battisb petioles. . 



ItrequireB « vinery^ 

In worm ae»aaaa it would ripen on a south, wall, upon > 
diy bottom. 

40. WoRTLBT Hall GrapB. Bort. Tratu. Vol iv. p. 
616. 

Bunektt in general appearance like thow of the Black 
Hambui^b. They are well shouldered and tapering, and 
the berries regularly distributed. Bcrriet large, rather oval 
dian round, somewhat broadest at the head, widi an irregu- 
lar surface. Skin verj glossy, dark purple. Fleih thick, 
but juicy, sweet, aod pleasant ; with a very slight Muscat 
flavour. Sted* large, but rarely more than one in each 
b«iy. 

It requires a hothouse. ' 

This grape sprang up from seed, in the stove at Wgrtley 
Hall, in Yorkshire, and first bore fruit in 1819, «^en it was 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society: the bunch weighed 
two pounds. 
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41. Alexamdrun CioTAT. Horl. Trans. Vol- iv. p, 
3. t. 1. 

Bvnchti large and long, with nairow shoulders. Btrriu ' 
oval, a little broader at t^ head than next 
sit rather thin upon the bunches. iSifctn | 
shaded part ; but where exposed to (he su 
lour, and covered with numerous brown nj 
finn, ^e the Muscat of Alexandria, but no 
the Jviee is, however, good ; and it i» S £ 

It requires a vinery. 

.Raised some years ago hy John Williams, Esq. in his 
garden at Pitmaston, near Worcester, 

42. BouRDELAs. JhAamel, No. 13. - 
Bourdelais. lb, 

Burdelais. Miller, tio. 10. 

Bunchet very large, weighiqe sometimeB five w six 
pounds. Btrriet large, of an oval figiire, growing veiy close 
upon th« bunch, and con (aini^ig generally four seedS' Skin 
nearly white, ^proaching to yellow as the' berries becoma 
' ripe. The Fleak is hardi and the Juice, unless well ripened, 
too austere to be paki^bl^. 
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It wouM require a hothouse to hring this to perfection $ 
but its merits are not sufficient to deserve its being cukivap 
ted in this country. 

The French have two other kinds ofBourdelas; one 
with red fruit, and the ottier black. In untoward seasoqst 
they press them for verjuice* 

43. CiOTAT. Speeehlyj No. 45. 
Parsley-leaved. lb, 

Ciotat. Duhamd^ No. 5. U 2% 

Raisin d'Autriche. /6. 

Parsley-leaved Muscadine. Hort. Sac, Cat, No. 39. 

Bunches nearly the size of the White Muscadine. Ber" 
riea round, white, of a middling size, with a thin 5Atn, and a 
delicate juicy Fleshy which is very sweet, but not highly fla- 
voured. The leaves are finely divided, whoUy different 
fix>m any other flort. 

It will ripen pretty well on a south wall, in a warm sea* 
son ; but the bunches are larger, and the berries much bet- 
ter flavoured, in Ihe vinery. 

Miller says it was origmally brought fVom Canada, where 
it grows wild in the woods. This is probably a mistake, 
which may have arisen from Oomutus having inserted it in - 
his work. It was cultivated here by John Tradescant, jun.. 
in X656. 

44. CoRNicHON. SpeecMyi No. 60. 
Comichon Blanc. DuhameU 12. t. 6. 

Bunchy rather small, and very loosely formed. Berriu 
an inch and a half long, their breadth not half an inch. 
They taper from the stalk,, are enlarged singularly in the 
middle, and end in an obtuse point ; their ^ape may be 
compared tothe smaU end of a fish's bladder: they are 
white, with a thick skin, and a firm sweet flesh. 

It requires a hothouse. 

It has nothing to recommend it but its long keeping. 

The French have also a Blue or Violet Comichcm, but it 
has not yet been introduced into this cbuntiy. 

46. Genuine Tokay. SpeecfUy, No. 22. 

White Moridon. lb. No. 36. 

Bundief of a moderate size, rather larger than iboae of 
the Blue Tokay. Berries white, of an oval figure, and 
grow rather close upon the bunches. Skin thin. FUsh 
very delicate. Juice rich and abundant. 

The leaves are covered oh their under side with a fine 
soft down, having the appearance of satin: 
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It wHl ripen pretty well iA some seasons against a warm 
south wall ; but it ought to be planted in the vinery. Mr. 
Speechly says it was sent from Hungary, some years ago, 
to his grace the Duke of Portland* It is highly probable 
that this furnishes ^the delicious and incomparable Tokay 
wine. 

46. Greek Grape. SpeccfUijj 'No. 47, 
Green Chee. Hort. Soe. €cU. J^o. 71. 

Bunches of a moderate- ^ze, and handsome. Berries 
middle-sized, of a somewhat oval figure, and grow pretty 
close upon the bimches. Skin of a bluish white colour. 
Flesh delicate, with a rich and well-flavoured juice. The 
leaves grow on short footstalks, and very much resemble 
those of the White Sweetwater. 

It requires a hot-house or a vinery. 

Mr. Speechly says this is a justly esteemed fruit. It is 
grown in the counties of Durham and Jj'orthumberland un- 
der the name of Green Chee* 

47. Malmsey Muscadine. Speechly, No. 30. 
Malvois^e Musqu^e. Bradley, No. 16., 

This somewhat resembles the White Muscadine, but the 
bunches and berries are rather smaller, and the juice of a 
higher flavour, being remarkably sweet. 

It requires a vinery. 

Bradley says it is one of the richest musked grapes, coiiies 
from Montserrat, and grows also plentifully about Turin. 

48. Pftmaston White Cluster. HorL Tram^ YoL 
iii. p. 249. t. 8- 

Bunches larger than those of the Black Cluster, compact 
and shoulderejd. . Berries round, a little flatlencd at the 
head. Skin, when perfectly ripe, of an amber colouTy 
bronzed with russet on the side next, the sun. Flesh ten- 
der, with an agreeable juice. 

It ripens, on a south wall, earlier than the Sweetwater. 

It was raised about twenty years ago by John Williams, 
Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, from a seed of th« 
tmall Black Cluster. 

49. Royal Muscadine. Miller, No. 4. SpeuJUyf 
No. 29. 

D'Arboyce. lb. 

White Muscadine. Parkinson, No. 3. 
Bunches large, with middling^sized dhoulders. Berrieg 
of a moderate size, round, white, when dpe turning to aa 

13 
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an amber colour, having a Ihin skin, a soft fleib, and a ticb 

It requires a vinery, or a stove. 

This 19 readily distinguished from tlie White Mnscadine 
of Miller and Speechly, by the wood and foliage growing 
remarkably gro93 and strong. Tbpt it is the White Musca- 
.-. . .y T. , |„gp^ (iigjg g^ be but little doubt, as he de- 
growing to a much larger size than the other 
wn to attain : he says some of ibe bunches 
I six pounds, and some of the berries half ao 

i very desirable to come to some clear under- 
Bianaing in regard to the amplication of the names Royal 
JVIaacaffine and While Mttaeadine. These names have 
been used by Alillcr and Speechly, and, having been applied 
by them alike, I am reluctant to discontinue either the one 
or the other, feeling satisfied that the substitution of others 
for those already established under such authority would in- 
crease, rather than diminish, the already too much confiised 
nomenclature of our frpits. Under this impression I have 
coiitinued the name of Royal Muscadine here, and shall no- 
tisc ila misapplication wh^n speaking of the White Musca- 
dine. 

60. StAian. Speechly, No. 32. 

The Bunches of thb grape are very regularly formed, 
with shoulders nearly as broad as the bunch' is long : they 
are also larger than those of any other sort at present 
known. Berries large, of an oval figure. Skin "white. Flesh 
iirm and hard, and if well ripened, of a pretty good flavour. 
The wood is very strong, and the leaves large. It is an ex- 
cellent bearer, and the bunches when ripe maybe left many 
weeks longer than almost any other sort. 

It requlras a hot-house to ripen it well. 
■ A bunchofthissort wasgrowntoamost enormous size 
iii 178) , at Welbeck, by Mr. Speechly. It measured nine- 
teen inches and a half across the shoulders, its length was 
twenty-one inches and three quarters, its circumference four 
feet and a half, and it weighed nineteen pounds and a half. 
' The Syrian Grape is supposed to be the sort mentioned in 
JVkm^bers, Tail. 28. 

51. Vbbdblho. Borl. Tran». Vol. U. p. 106. t. 8. 

Bvnehe* loose; rather small, inclined to shoulder. fi<r- 
rita oval, small, having numerous very small ones, without 
aaeds, interspersed ; of a greenish yellow, but ofa slightly 
«mbei-c<doured russet when ful^ exposed to the sun. Skm 
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AiQ, almost transparent Juice rather acid in ripening, but 
when fully maturedtjfit rich saccharine flavour. 

It requires a vinery. • 

This is the principal grape employed in Madeira for the 
making of Madeira wine. It is pronounced Verdellio by 
the natives. Introduced into this country by John WiUiams,' 
Esq., ofPitmaston. The Verdelho Grape may be grown. 
to great advantage in pots in the greenhouse » the plantf? 
might be brbught in early in the spring. The leafless ekettis 
•of the vines, when first introduced, and indeed till the mid- 
dle of May, would not injure the greenhouse plalits. : and the 
fruit would ^ become perfectly ripe long before the middle of 
October, the Verdelho being rather an early grape. 

62. White Auvernat. Miller^ JVb. 32. 

Bunches small, rather larger than those of the Miller^s 
Burgundy. Berries small, somewhat oval, growixig close 
iipon the bunches, and wh^ ripe of a muddy white colour. 
Juice pretty good. 

It will ripen against a south wall : but it is much betffer 
adapted to the purpose of niaking wine than for the dessert ;. 
for the former it is excellent. 

.53. White €oRiNTH. Speechlyrifo. 48. 

Corinth Blanc. JDuhamel, 14. t. 7. 

Bunches small. BcrWc* small, round, white, with a: very 
thin skin ; when perfectly ripe they are transparent, so that . 
the «eeds, although small, may be seen through thenu 

It requires a vinery. 

64. White Frontignan. 

White Frontignac. Speechly^ No. 11. 

Muscat Blanc. DuhameU 6. t. 3. 
^ Bunches r^Xhex long, without shoulders. J^erri w middle^ 
aized, rather closely set, of a muddy white, or greenish yel- 
low, and covered with a thin, white, powdery bl^iom. Flesh 
delicate. Juice sugary, very rich, with a highly musky fla- 
vour^ 

Agamst a south wall, npon a dry soil, and in i^ariB sea- 
sons, this grape ripens well in many parts of,^Hgtend| but 
it highly merits either a vinery or a hothouse. 

65. White Hamburgh. Speeckhf, No. iO, 
White Raisin. Langley^ p. 116. t. 43 and 44. * 
Raisin Muscat. Miller, No. 34. 

White Lisbon. Hort Soc. Cat No. 78; 

White Portugal. lb. ^ 

Bunches large, \Qose\y formed, Birr%t9 large, of an oval 
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figure. Shin fliicfc, of a greemsh wtiit« coloor. FUtk 
bard. Jutes sweet, slightly mixed with acid. 
Il reqiiircB n hothouse. 

This grape» aJtbough not abounding much >o flavour, 
keepaafong timeaAer it iuripe; and, on (hitt ac count, it is 
. by roBliy much admired. Large quantities, to the value of 
lQ,00Of., are aunudJIy brought into this coiuitry (Kngland) 
' frrxn Portugal, in Jhe winter seaaoa, and aold in the ehofW 
by the name of Portugal grapes. 

56. White Kishmish. Horl. Trans. VoLiv. p. 212. 
t 4. 

Bunches little more than five inthes long, well ehouldeF- 
ed, and tapering evenly to the point. Berriet little larger 
than those of while currants, and of the same form, of a 
greenish tint, deepening to pale yellow, and becoming ulti- 
mately of an amber hue. They are not very sweet, but 
juicy, of a pleasant refreshing Savour, and wholly fiee Irom 
seeds. Leaves rather thick, roundish, and not deeply cut. 

I native of the island of Kisbm, 
I Gulf, end waa brought from Sl 
e, in 1S12. 

t'^er. No. 2&. 

Fruf(. p. 136. 

•inewhat of an oval figure, and 
grow pretty close upon the bunches ; they are of a greenish 
white, and covered with a thin while bloom. Juice very 

It will ripen on a warm sooth wall, and ia very goed for 
the purpose of making wine. 

' 58. White MuacADiNK. Langhu,p. 114. t. 35. Kilt, 
p. 307. Mller, No. 10. Speechty.tio. 27. 
. Common Muscadine. Pom. Mn<;, t, 18. 

Bi^al Muscadine. Hort. Sac. Cal. No. 9T. according 
to the Pom. Ma^. 

om Teneriffe. Speecklt/, No. 42. 
loose, with a broad shoulderi oc. 
tdeiabte size ; but more &ei{uent1ji, 
ix inches deep^and four inches and 
rosa the shoulder. Btrritt quite 
ir watery green, when very ripe be- 
irown on the most exposed places, 
d sweet ; when well ripened acquir- 
)utftt Qo time high flavoured.. The 
roiwdiBhi with an open base, slight*. 
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lyand regularly lobed, quite dmooth on each side, pale 
green, becoming yellow liate in the autumn. 

TMs ripens'upon a south wall generally from the middle to 
the end of September ; and the bunches will hang upon the 
vines^ifthe season be favourable, till the beginning of No* 
vember. ' / • 

The White Muscadine Grape of Langley, Hill, MiUeiJ 
and Speechly, has always been considered to be the one. 
described as above. It is the most common and the best 
known of any white grape in our gardens, in conserjuence 
of its hardiness and productiveness, and the certainty with 
which it ripens against our common walls. 

According to Ijangley, the White Muscadine ripened at 
Twickenham, in 1727,. on a south-east wall, Aqg^ 16, O. S^ 
or Aug. 27, N. S. 

Under this mode of culture it has a pretty general and 
uniform appearance ; but when grown in the vinery, or un- 
der a higher temperature, it assumes a different ch&racter. 
Vigorous wood, with a free use of the scissors in thinning 
out the bunches, will give them, as well as <|ie ben^es, an 
increased size, and, when highly ripened, a fine amber co- 
loar : in additicHt to this, like the Black Prince, the lar- 
gest bunches become more shouldered, and in proporlion 
shorter. ^ . • 

In this state it is supposed by many to be a distinct grape, 
and called the Royal Muscadine, 

The application of this name to a fruit with which it can- 
not, with any propriety, be associated, can have but this ef. 
feet, that of perpetuating an absurdity instead of removing 
it. A further continuance of a practice like this, it is con- 
ceived, cannot be sanctioned by any one who takes any 
pride in his profession, or who is desirous to promote. its 
further improvement. 

69, White Muscat op Alexandria. Speechly^ No. 1.- 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 100. 

Frontiniac of Alexandria. Miller^ No. 27. 

Jerusalem Muscat. lb. 

Muscat d'Alexandrio. DuhameU 10. i. &. 

Passe-longue Musqu^. JJ. * 

P«.se-Mu.qu., J ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^ j^ 

Bunchea large, and well shouldered. JBemeslarge, oral 
and when well ripened of a fine, pale amber cdKHir, and 
where exposed to the sun tinged wkh a deep aiid[)er nuset : * 

13* 
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'Ifte large ones are generally without^ stones. Skin rather 
thick, apd the flesh fiim and hard. Juice not plentiful, but 
of a sweet, highly musky, and most delicious flavour. 

This may be jtistly considered as one of the very best 
grapes ever introduced into this country.. It requires a 
higher degree of temperature to ripen than many others, an(t 

. generally succeeds best in the pine stove« It may, never- 
theless, be ripened very well in a lower temperature ; but 
then it is necessary it should be forced early in the spring. 

The Tottenham Park Muscat^ which was said to be the 
produce of a seed of theMuscat of Alexandria, sown in 1S19, 
turns out to be nothing more than this. It has been proved 
to be so over and over again, by the best practical gardeners, * 
who have grown them both. The size of its berries has 
l)een urged as constituting its difference ; but berries of the 

. Old Muscat have been grown, near London, which measured 
four inches in circumference the long way, and three inches 
and a half the short one, when the largest produced by Mr. 
Bum, of the Tottenham Park Muscat, which were compa- 
red with them, did nof equal that size. 

I have several times seen the orignal vine at Tottenham 
Park, where it hfis a small house to itself^ which, under Mr. 
Burn's excellent management, certainly produces fruit of 
the very highest character ; and I have always observed 
that there were other bunches, besides the first, which would 
form two other crops, and ripen in succession. The old 
Muscat, however, will do the same^ when subjected to simi- 
lar treatment. 

60. White Muscat from Lunei. Speechly, 49. 

Berries large, oval, and \^hen perfectly ripe of a fine am- 
ber colour, sometimes clouded with russet, especially on the 
side next the sun ; they form pretty large bunches. The 
«k)h is thin, and the flesh delicate, replete with a vinous 
jfdce. 

It requires a hothouse or a vinery. 
Mr. Speechly says it is a plentiful bearer, and may be 
justly esteemed a valuable sort. 

61. White Sweetwatjer. Langley^ p. 113. t. 60. 
Speechly, No. 16. 

Parol Druyf, of the Dutch Gardens* 

BerHes large, round, of a white colour, ^d when highly 
ripened, especially when exposed to the sun, they are sha- 
ded with a light russet. They grow close on the bunches^ 
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which are of a middle size. JWic« fety saccharine and lus- 
cious. FFoorf short-jointed. 

On a south wall it ripens well in dry warm seasons ; but 
if the weather prove unfavourable when the vine is in bios* 
Bom, the bunches become imperfectly formed, and contain 
numerous very small berries. 

The White Sweetwater ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, 
on a south wall, Aug. 10, O. S., or Aug. 21, N. S. (Lang' 
ley.) - 

The Dutch gardeners call it Pard Druyf^ and force' it 
in large quantities for market. , 

There' are several names of White Sweetwater to be 
found in different nurserymen's catalogues, but most of 
them have arisen from the whim or caprice of their culti- 
vators. 



Sect. IY. — Striped- Fruited. 

62. Aleppo. Speechly^ No. 4. 

Raisin Suisse. Mller, No. 26. 

Switzerland Grape. lb. 

Berries middle->sized, of a roundish figure, 5Hn thin, of 
various colours : some are black, some white ; but mostly 
they are striped with black and white in distinct Imes : oc- 
casionally, one bunch will be black, one white, and another 
half black and half white. Flesh juicy, and of an exquisite 
flavour. The leaves in the autumn are curiously striped 
With red, green, and yellow, somewhat similar to the Alep- 
po Cos Lettuce. 

A plentiful bearer, requiring a vinery or a hothouse. 



Sec. Y.-^^merican Grapes^ by the Editor* 

The species of American Grapes are as follow : 

1. ViTis Labrusca. Downy-leaved grape. SweeVs 
Hort. Brit. No. 9. 

Taurina. Walt. Ft. Car. 242. 

Fox Grape. Pursh Ft. No. 1. . ' 

Michaux, Fl. Amer. v. 2. p. 230. 

This species is found " in shady woods, from Canada to 
Florida." The bunches are rather short. The berries 
large, a little inclining to an oval shape. Skin blaok» having 



a musky or fox scent Fruit, when rq)ened, sweet and rlchf 

butpulpj. 

2. y. Blanda. White-berried (Bland^s grq)e.) Stceef^ 

Hort. Brit. No. 10. 

Bland's Grape. Pursh^ Flor. No. 1. var. 

Pursh, in his Flora Americ®, supposes this to be only a 
variety of the former species. .Sweet, in his Hortus BrittO' 
mct(«, has established it as a distinct spi^ies. The sdze of 
the bunch and form of the berry a»e Wy similar to the 
former species. When perfectly rif:^ they are very sweet, 
having not so much pulpiness, and theyiipen a little earUer 
than the former sort. 

3. V. -SistiVALis. Fox Grape. Street No. 11. Pursh^ 
No. 2. 

Vulpina. Willd. sp. pi. 1. p. 1181. Michaux. 2. p. 
230. 

Labrusca. Walt Flor. Car. 242. 

"In fields and woods, Virginia to Carolina. Berries 
dark blue, very agreeable to eat, and frequently converted 
into very good home-made wine. It is known by the name 
oi Summer Orape,^^ 

4. V. CoRDiFOLiA. Winter Grape." SweeU No. 12. 
Mich. Fl. Am. 2. p. 231. No. 3. 

Incisa. J acq. Shaubr. 427. 

Vulpina. fValt. Fl. Car. 243. 

" On edges of rivers and in woods. 'CSanada to Florida. 
Berries green or amber-coloured. Smali^ and ripen ex- 
tremely late. Of » very tart t|isie. Commonly called 
Winter Grapcy or Chicken Grape.^^ .Pureh. 

6. V. RiPARiA. Sweet scented. Sweety ^Hort, Brit. 
No. 13. Pursh, No. 6. Mich. 2. p. 231. 

Odoratissima. Donn, Catalogue, 66. ' 
. " On the gravelly shores and islands of the rivers. Penn- 
sylvania to Carolina. Flowers of an exquisitely fine smell, 
sontewhat resembling Reseda Odorata (Mignonette.) Fe- 
male plants are very seldom found north of the Potomac 
river, though the male extends very far beyond it." 

6. V. RoTUNDipoLiA. Bullet Grape. Sweetf Hort. BriU 
No. 14. Pursh, Fl. Am. No. 6. Mich. 2. p. 231. 

" On river sides and islands. Virginia to Florida. Ber- 
ries very large, dark blue, agreeable, commonly called Bull 
or BuUet Grapes J** Pursh. 

7. V. Palmata. Palmated leaved. Sweety Hort Brit* 
No. 16. Pursh, p. 170. JVb/ deacrihtd by Michaw^. 



It does not appear that Pursh ever saw the fruit; he 
merely states that it is found ** in Virginia." 

the amekicam cultivated 6bapes. 

1. Isabella Grape. 

Bunches of a good size. Berries large, of an oval shape. 
Skin quite black, rather thick, a common feature in most 
American grapes. Juice^ when perfectly ripe, very svireet 
and rich, with a little pulpy consistence. When the vine is 
vigorous, it generally produces five good bunches on each 
shoot. It is an uncommonly fine and full bearer, producing 
almost as many bunches of fruit as there are leaves on the 
vine. Very hardy, and promises fair to become an impor- 
tant sort for making good wine. Some of the vines about 
New-York jand Brooklyn produce an almost incredible quan- 
tity of fruit, and when well manured will grow to a very large 
size. By good cultivation and proper pruning, the berries 
improve much in size and quaUty, with less pulp and thinner 
skin. 

This grape is said to be a native of Dorchester, South 
Carolina, and was introduced into New-York by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, Esq. It has been 
supposed by some that it was either an imported grape or a 
mixed kind between a native and foreign grape. I incline to 
neither opinion. I betieve it to be a pure native grape, from 
the species No. 1. withoutaijy foreign mixture, improved by 
cultivation. 

2. White Scuppernon. 

Bunches short and close set. Berries large, of a roundish 
figure. Skin white with some purple specks, of ^ brownish 
colour on the sunny side. Juice, when perfectly ripe, sweet, 
rich, and aromatic, with but little pulp. Ripens earlier than 
the Isabella. Is also a great bearer, producing from three 
to five bunches on each shoot. When properly cultivaffed, 
it spreads to a great extent. This sort also bids fair to be a 
fine wine grape. ^ 

3. Red Scxjppernon. 

Bunches short, not so thick set as the former kind. Ber» 
ries more loose, of a roundish shape, and of a brick colour. 
Skin thin for a native grape. Juice sweet and of a good \U 
nous flavour ; the pulp melting. 

This is also a great bearer, and deserves an extensive cul* 
^vatioQ both as a wine and a table grape^ 
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4. ScHiTTLKiLL MuscADEL. Adlum^ No. 2. 

Alexander's Grape. 

Tasker^s Grape. 

Berries large, of an elliptical shape. Skinj when ripe, 
quite black. Juice very sweet and luscious. 

This grape is said to have been found growing in a natu- 
ral state, near the Schuylkill river, in Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
Alexander, gardener to Governor Peon, before the revolu- 
tionary war. Adlum says, " I have made a wiije of this 
grape that Mr. Jeffersen pronouQced worthy the best vine- 
yard in France." ' * 

6. Bland's Grape. Mlum, No. 3. 

The Bunches are large and well shaped. Berries large, 

round, or oblate. Skin of a red colour, inclining to a dark 

purple when perfectly ripe. -Juice sweet and lively, having 

a little musky flavour^ with a little astringency. Mr. Bar- 

* (ram is supposed to have first cultivated this grape. 

6.* Clifton's. 

Gliflbn's Constantia. Ad. No. 4. ' 

This is very similar to the Schuylkill No. 4. The berries 
are not quite so larg-e. It is said to feave originated from 
seed in the garden qi Mr. William Cliflon, -^outhwarl^.in 
Philadelphia. 

7. LUFFBOROUGH. Ad. No. 11. 

Berries large, of a deep purple cololir. Juice sweet, with 
a musky flavour, and pulpy. Skin thick. Adlum sayi thei 
pulp dissolves by fermentation, and it makes an excellent 
wine. * 

8. Elkton. .^eZ. No. 12. , 
" An uncommonly large Fox Grapei of a deep purple co- 
lour. Before it is quite ripe, it has a pulp in it, but ^hen per- 
fectly jripe, the pulp turns to a substance like a plum, and 
becomes quite thick." Ad. p. 177* 

p. Gilbert's White Shonga, 

Bunehfis of a medium size ; short and thick set. Berries' 
of a large oyal shape. Skin lihite, incUning to a purple tinge 
on the sunny side, and in some seasons much more so than 
others. The Jutce^ when perfectly ripe, is very sweet and 
luscious, with but little pulp. The Bunch, in size and shape, 
jresembles the Isabella, and applars to belong to the species 

- This grape was found by Garret Gilbert, Esq. of Ms city, . 
in a natural state, on the Shonga mountains. State ttf Nem» 
York, in the fall of 1825^ and planted in h|B g^den, where i\ 
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' now occupies a large arbour in connexioii wilh the Isabella, 
io that there is no doubt of ita being a native. It is a great 
bearer t.of similar habits with the Is^lla, ditTering from thai 
kind only in colour, and coming to maturity a little eailier. 
It ia well warthy of general cultivation. 

With )nofthe Ameticanhorticul- 

toraliat '. ivn to the cultivation of na- 

tive gn^ ; siogular circumstance thai 

wbile m i found in a natural state ip 

all paite it, from the northern boun* 

daiy to yet amidst all the grapes, 

bom European and Asiatic, scarcely any of them can well 
be suited in any part of tliis continent, at least not so te to 
become an article of commerce. It is true all the foreign 
kinds may be cultivated here with more »r leas pains ; but I 
speak of them as thriving with the same Ikcility and manage- 
ment 03 our native kinds. They generally require protec- ' 
tion in winter ; and during the warm summer and fall months 
are veiy liable to become mildewed in a greater or less de- 
gree, while every species and variety ofthe native grape will 
accommodate themselves to any part with little difficulty. 
Hence cultivators have come to tho oenctusion that if this 
country ia to be a wine country, we must turn our particular 
attention to our native grapes, and endeavour to find im- 
proved varieties for this, purpose. Some of the sorts have 
already risen much in public estimation, and in the opinion of 
jiidges, are much improved in flavour' and productivenesa. 
It ia however to be cegfcited that the nomenclature ia not 
belter established ;' some sorts being called b^ one name in 
one part of the country, hpve different names m other partSi 
In many instances the inferior kinds of French Grapes are 
dressed out with some local nam^ es an American Grape, 
and in other instances real American Grapes are called by 
foreign namas, to wliicb they have no kind of ai&ni^. 

The kiflds which at present seem well established, IliaT* 
noticed -particularly, leaving a host of names out of the qnes- 
tion until better data and more practical knowledge will give 
Ibem a more decid^ character. 
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The onty Mulberries cultivated in England are Ihe bl^k 
and the white fruited ;- the blact for its fruit, the white for 
the feeding of silk worms. Black Mulberries are propaga- 
ted by laying down the young branches in the autuo^n, or 
earty iij. t^ spring. At the end of the year the layers* may 
be removed mm the stools and planted out ib rows, three 
fe^l apart, and a foot from plant to plant in Hie roiiM : those 
intended for training may be pfented out 9f once fof the^r- 
pose, and the richer th^ soil is in ^hich they are planted, \he 
more rapid will be the progress i)f the trees.* ^ 

* There are more kinds o^MuIbefriea used for the Sodding of iilt:\7CTyufthtUi 
•tar«uthor has laM down, I shall ^erefore insert hare lit the known soifef u I 
Mad them in SweeV 0*Hbrtus Britannieus^ London, 1830. 

\^ MoKus alba, White Mulberry, nat. China, fctcdy, AaU 1596. 
t. tartaricay Tartwian do. TarCary .1784. ^ 

3. italica, Italian > do. r Italy, * 

4. constantinopotitana^^ do. ' Constantinople, 

5. nfg^a, Common Aack do. Italy, 1548. .^ 
0. rtt6ra, Red Mulberry do. M.America, •1629. 

T. scabra, Rough do. 181^ 

.8. pennsylcaniea, Pennsylva^an do. **' 

9. pumila, Dwarf MulbQKv, ' 

JO. indica, Indian Mulberlf , India, Stove, ifeSO. 

11. ginensisy Chtneaej^. « China, G.H. ^: 

13. Mauritana, Mauritius, do. Mauritius, Store. 
Observe the Chinese MullMrrf, No. 11. vi, as I suppose, the same kind aa culti- 



▼ated here bv tho name of Morus Mtdticaulis, and said to be tile finest kind for 

1. If so, it requires no greenhouse, nor nn, 
our severest winters*. The leaves are much larger, and appear tolie more delicat* 



•ilk worms. If so, it requires no greenhouse, nor any other kiniH^f protection from 



io texture than the common White Mulberry. None of my plants were injured 
laat winter (1831-1832) exposed fully to the open air, and the thermometer below 
xero. Further particuhtra on their cultivation in its propfr place. See second 
put of this work. jlm, E$, 
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^CHAPTER X. 

« • • •- • 

■ * 

P E A C H E S'. . \ 

■ y* 

An asterisk (*) denotes thos^ which Nursejymen.term 
French Peaches, arid which require to be budded upon 
the Pear Plum Stock, t 

* Sect, l.-^J^elting, pale fmiied. 

' 1. ALMONiiPEACd. HorL Trans. Vol. iii. p. 1. t. !• 
Leaets doubly serrated, glandless.J ' Flotcers large, pale 
rose colour. Fruit below the . middle size^ about sev^n 
inches in circumference, globular, with a slight- suture 
extending from the base to me afieX) which is flat and some- 
what depressed. Skin covered with a thickish down, of a 
delicate yeHow, tipgedwith fmle red on the sunny* side, and 
beautifully marbled with a deeper colour. ^. Flesh ph\e ci- 
tron, but. of a bright red next the stone, froAi^ which it sepa- 
rates ; it is perfectly melting, and very juicy. 
Ripe the begiiming and middle of'September*§ 
This beautiful litde peach was raised by T. A. Knight, 
Esq., of Downton Castle, from a seed of the Sweet Almond, 
the blossom of which had been impregnatied by the blossom 
of a peach: - 

I It was. fil*st exhibited at (he Horticultural Society in Sep- 

I tember, 1817, 

2.* Belle Chevrbuse. DuhameU No. 18. Gf. LindL 
in Hort, Trans, Vol. v. p. 549U" 

Leaves crenate. With rejiiform glands. Flowers middle 
sized. Fruit middle sized, more long than round, rather 
narrowed at the apex. Skin greenish white next the wall, 
but of a beautiful flesh colour, marbled and streaked wi& a 
darker colour on the sunny side. Flesh white and melting, 
but red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
sugary, and richly flavoured. Statu oblong, almost smooth. 
Ripe the beginning of September. 

t Any of the peAeheg BHwbe budded here with equftl Bnecesa either on Muacio 
Peach, or Almond stocks; and the kinds marked with an asterisk (*) called 
'^ French Pencn, if they require more attention in England than the other sorts, are 
in general the best kidds foe this country under our fine autumnal aunshine. 

^». Ed, 
X See elassiication at the end of the Nectarinet. '' 

, ^ The time of ripening in this country may be estimated about a fortnight, and io 
MHne inataneea, three weeka earlier than ber^ itated, for all the Peaches and Naa- 
tarines. Jim Ed. 

14 
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S. Belle de Yitry. DuhameU No* 34. t. 25, O^ 
lAndL in Hart. TrciM. YoL v. p. 542. 

Admirable Tanlive. lb. 

BeUis. MiUer^ No. 22. Ftyrs^tk. Ed. 3. No. 26. 

Leaves doubly serrated, glandless. Flowers small, dull 
red. Fruit middle sized, a litde more broad than loog^ 
with a sorifiewhat deep emd broad suture, which extends to 
the apex, which leaves one of its sides prominent, and the 
other flat, terminated by a depressed and somewhat flat 
nipple. Skin pale greenish yeHow next the wall, but tinged 
with red on the sunny side, and marbled with a dull and 
deeper colour. Flesh rather firm, greenish yellow, but red 
at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, and 
of a very good flavour. 

Ripe the end of September, but it ought to hang some 
days upon the tree before it is gathered^ in order to have it 
in perfection. 

The flesh of this is more firm than that of many of the 
melting peaches, which has occasioned some, like Mr. For- 
syth, to consider it as a Pavie; but in determining diis^ 
there can be no difficulty, as all melting peaches adhere 
more or less to the stone, but can be readily dietached with the 
finger and thumb: in the Pavie this operation is impracticable* 

4** BouRDiNti. JDuhamel^ 16. t. 12. 

Bourdin. Ih. 

Narbonne. lb. 

Bourdine. G. LinH. in Hort, Trans. Yol. v. p. 546. 
Bon. Jard. 1827. Jard. Fruit, t. 20. 

Leaves^ crenate, with globose glands. Flowers -small, 
bhish, edged with carmine. Fruit pretty large, and nearly 
round, divided by a wide and somewhat deep suture, the 
flesh swelling unequally on its sides, but a little flattened on 
the back. Sicdk inserted in a deep and wide cavity. Skin 
greenish white next the wall, but on the sunny side it is of a 
uvely red, marbled, and shaded with a deeper colour. Flesh 
white, melting, but very red at the stone, from which it se- 
parates. Juice sugary and highly flavoured. Stone small, 
and nearly round. 

Bipe the middle of September. 

It is said this peach derived its name from one^ourdtn, a 
French gardener in the time of Louis XI Y. That there is 
some resemblance between this, the T^ion de Venus, and 
the Royale, will not be denied ; but that they are identically 
the same is what I cannot admit. In order that I may not* 



IB this iBstance, add to the confusion which ^t present existB 
in the names of modem cultivators^ I shall follow the exam^ 
pie of Duhamel, and our own <;ountryman Miller, iii const* 
dering the Bourdine^ the Teton de Vinua^ and the Royale^ 
as three distinct varieties. 

5.* Double MoNTAONE. Aiton* 8 Epitome, G. Lmdl. 
in Hort, Trans, Vol; v. p. 639. 

Sion. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. p. 52, 

Leaves doubly serrated, glandless. Flowers Isu^e. Fruit, 
middle sized, of a {"oundish 5gure, a little narrowed and flat- 
ted- at the apex. Skin greenish white on the shaded side ; 
but of a blush or soft red, and marbled with a deeper colotnr 
on the side next the sun. Flesh veiy delicate, melting, and 
white to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
and highly flavoured. Stone ovate, mucronate, and rugged. 

Ripe the middle and latter end of August. 

This is a beautiful and excellent peach, and must not be 
confounded with the Nohlessi : it ripens a week or ten dajrs 
0Ooner, and cannot be propagated upon the Muscle* f 

6. Early Anne. G. LindL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 639* ^ 

Anne. Langletf Pom, t. 22. f. 2. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 6. 

Leaves doubly serrated, firl^ndless. Flowers large, very 
pfde, nearly white. Fruit below the middle size, globular. 
Skin white, with scarcely any colouring onlhe side next the 
«un. Flesh, so% melting, and white to ti^e stone, from which 
it separates. Juice a Uttie musky, but saccharine, and well 
flavoured. - • 

Ripe the middle of August. ^ 

It is said to have derr\^ its name from the celebrated 
Anne Dunch, of Pewsey, in Berkshire. It is sold in some 
nurseries under the namQ of FT^tle d^vant.^ 

7. Early Downton. Hort. Trans, yo\. n. p. 217^ 
Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Floxoers large, 

pale rose. Fruit rather small, narrowed at the apex, which 
IS generally terminated by a small acute nipple ; very hol- 
low at the base. Skin pale yellowish white, sprinkled with 
red dots ; but of a bright red on the sunny side. Flesh y^l- 
lowish white to the stone, from /which it separates. Juice 
rich, with a good flavoua*. 
^ Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 
This beautiful little peach was raised by Mr. Enight« of 
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Downton Castle, wlio sent an account of iU with tw^ 
others, to the Horticultural Society, Aug. 21, 1815. 

8. Flat Peach op. China. HorL Trans. Vol. iv. p. 
612. t 19. G. Ldndl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. V, p. 649, 

Java Peach. lb. 

Lea/Dts crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large. 
The Fruit of this most singular peach is flatted, and conn 
pletely concave at hoth the apex and the stalk.- It is ahout 
two inches and a half in diameter, and scarcely three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, through die eye to the stalk, which 
thickness consists only of the stone and skin. The crown 
(^the fruit looks like a broad and rather hollow «ye, of an 
irregular five-angled shape, surrounded by the appearance of 
the remains of the segments of a calyx: the whole surface 
of this eye is roughly marked with small irregular warted 
lines, like the crown of a Medlar. The colour of the Skin 
is pale yellow,^ mottled or speckled with red ^n the part ex- 
posed to the sun. FUsk pale yellow^ having a beautiful ra- 
diated circle of red surrounding the stone^ and extending far 
into the fruit. The consistence and flavour of the flesh is 
that of a good melting peach, being sweetand juicy, with a 
little noyeau flavour- 
It first ripened its fruit in this country at Thames Ditton> 
and was sent to the H<^icultural Society by John Braddick» 
Esq., in 1819. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 512; 

9. Ford's Skedling. G. Lindi. in Hort. Trans. Vd* 
V. p. 639. ^ > 

Leases doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large» 
of a beautiful pale rose colour. Fruit middle sized, a little 
narrowed at the apex, arid having a slight suture. Skin yel- 
lowish green, marbled with- bright red on the sunny side. 

Flesh yellowish green, quite to the stone, from which it 
separates. JuicjR plentiful, of a rich pwgnant flavour. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

10.* Malta. G% LindL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p» 
539. Pom. Mag. i. 15. 

Peche Make* DuhameU No. 11. 

Peche de Make. Lelieur. • 

Makede Normandie. Hort. Soc» Cai, No. 91. 

Balleds Paris. Bon. Jard. 1827.^. 276. 

Italian Peach. Miller^ No. 12. According to the Pom^^ 

jyfa^. . 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flo%tjers large^ 
pale. Fruit middle sizedt generally depressed at the apex* 
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vnih abroad shaDow suture on one side, and slight traces of 
one on the other. Skirh on the shaded side, pale dull gi-een- 
ish yellow; next the sun, broadly marked with broken 
blotches of dull purplish red. Flesh greenish yellow, with a 
slight stain of purple next the stone, from which it separates. 
Juice plentiful, very rich, with an. extremely agreeable Vi- 
nous flavour. Slone middle - sized, oval, pointed, rather 
rugged. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 
A very excellent and hardy peach, said to ripen its fruit 
well on an open standard in NcMmandy. It bears carriage 
remarkably well, and will keep longer when gathered than 
any other peach, except the clingstones. 

11.* New Noblesse. Nursery Catalogues, 
Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale rose. Fruit middle sized, somewhat oval, with an 06- • 
scure suture, quite even at the apex, but' terminating with a 
small acute nipple. Skin pale greenish yellow on the sha- 
ded side ; biit next the sun of a pale red, and marbled with 
diflerent shades of deeper colour. jPVe^^. greenish yellow 
quite to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
rich, and of a most exquisite flavour. . 
Ripe the beginning of September. 

This Peach has been sold for some time by Mr. Ronalds 
of Brentford, who says it was raised by a friend of his from 
seed ; but when and where I have not been informed. 

1^. Noblesse. Langley^^. 101. t. 28. fig. 3. G, lAndL 
in Hort, Trans. Vol. v. p. »639. Pom. Mag, t. 95. ani 
of all Fkiglisk Writers beginning with ^Sieitzer^ in 1724. 
Mellish's Favourite. Of the Nurseries, 
Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Fhweri large, 
pale blush. jPmMarge, for the most part roundish oblong, 
a little narrowed at the apex, and terminated by an acute 
nipple. iSWn slightly downy, pale yellowish green next 
the wall; but of a marbled dull red, mariced with broken 
streaks and blotches of a darker colour on the sunny side; 
F^sh melting, pale yellowish ^hite to the stone, from which 
it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and highly flavoured. 
Stone large, obovate, pointed. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of Septem -er. 
This is one of our very best hardy peaches, and perhaps 
one of the most common ; but it is (^en confounded with an- 
other, well known, the Vanguard, Which is somewhat sinii* 
lar in appearance and in its general characterB* It is, how- 

14^ 
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ever, distinguished by its fruit being, for the most part, ob- 
long,, narrower, and plum pat the apex, with a pointed nipple : 
m the Vanguard the fruit is equally large, or even more so, 
always globular, rather than oblong, and its crown "or apex 
flat and often depressed. Nurserymen need not to beat any 
loss to distinguish the two sorts when maiden plants in the 
nursery ; the lateral shoots of the Noblesse being nearly as 
long as the main leader ; those of the Vanguard being less 
numerous, and exceeded considerably by the main shoot ; 
besides, the plants of the Vanguard are of a taller growth 
than those of the Noblesse. Indeed, so obvious and inva- 
riable have I found these characters, that should the two 
kinds become inadvertently intermixed in the nursery row3> 
the most inexperienced foreman wtJuld be enabled to sepa- 
rate them, without any fear of mistake. 

In ihe^ ffort. Trans- above quoted^ I stated that Mellish's 
Favourite and the Noblesse were the ss^me. I have this 
year again been favoured by Mrs. Gurdon, of Lettoh, with 
specimens of both, and I find them identically one and the 
same. 

13. OldRoyal Charlotte. G. Lindl. in Hort Trcins. 
Vol. V. p. 540. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Fhwers large, 
pale blush. Frtitt middle sized, nearly globular, but aht- 
tie narrowed at the apex, where it is generally terminated 
by a small nipple. Skin pale greemsh yeH<)w next the wall ; 
but tinged with blush, and marbled with a deeper colour on 
the sunny side* Flesk soil, melting, and white to the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice sugary and vinous. Stone 
obtuse, a little rugged. ^ ^ 

Ripe the middle andend of August. 

This is undoubtedly the first Royal Charlotte ever known 
in our gardens. It was first sold by Robert Lowe, a nur- 
seryman at Hampton Wick, about the year 1760. It has 
much the appearance of a Noblesse, but is smaller, and on 
the same aspect ripens ten days or a fortnight before it. The 
specimen from which this description was written, was from 
a tree growing at Heyden Hall, in Norfolk, in 1792. It had 
been purchased from Mr. Lowe, and plaYited therein 1766. 

14. Red Nutmeg. Miller^ No. 2. G. Lindl, in Hort. 
Trans. . Vol* v. p. 547. 

Nutmeg. Parkinson^ No. 21. 
Brown Nutmeg. Of sane Collections^ 
Avaut P^che rouge. Duhamel, No. 2. t. 3. 
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Leaoes amslU crenate, with reniform glands. Flower$ 
large. Fruit smsdl, but larger than t^e of the White Nut- 
meg, of a somewhat globular figure^, having a well marked 
suture extending from the base to the apex, terminated by a 
small, round, obtuse nipple. Skin pale yellow next the 
wall ; but of a bright scarlet or vern^illion, and slightly mar- 
bled with- a deeper colour on the sunny side. Jlesh yel- 
lowish white, but red at the stone, from which it separates. 

Juice sweet and a little musky. 

Kipe the end of July. 

This is the earliest hardy Peach cultivated in this coun- 
try, and is very good when just ripe, but in a short time it 
becomes doughy, "t* 

16. SuLHAMSTEAD. HovL Traui. VoL v. p. 513. 

Ltcaves deeply serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit large, somewhat globular, depressed at the apex, 
slightly cleft, with a corresponding depression on the oppo- 
site side. Skin covered with a fine short down, of a clear 
pale yellow next the wall ; but of a pale red, and marbled 
with a darker colour on th© sunny side. Fleah melting, 
pale yellow quite to the stone, from which it separates. 
Juice abundant, sweet, with a rich vinous flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This fine Peach, somewhat resembling, externally, a 
Newington, was raised in the garden of Mrs. .Thoytes, of 
Sulhamstead House, near Reading, in Berkshire, and^was 
first exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1819. 

16. Vanguard. G. LindL Plan Qfan Orchards, 1796, 
ih. in Hori. Trans. Vol. v. p. 540. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flotoers large. 
Fruit large, nearly globular, and quite fiat or depressed at 
the apex. Skin yellowish white aext the wall, but marbled 
and streaked with a few dashes of much deeper colour on 
the sunny side. Ffesh melting, and wl ite to the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice rich and sugary. Stone 
somewhat ovate, rugged, and sharp pointed. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

17. White Magdalen. Miller^ No. 6. G. Lindi. 
in HorL Trans. Vol. v. p* 540. 

MadeUne Blanche. Duhamel^ 8. t. 6. 
Montague Blanche. Knoop. Fruci. p. 79. 

t Not worth eahiTfttiiif ^ ^m. £4. 
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Xeaves doublj serrated, without glaiMku JFTotvert large, 
pale rose. Fruit below the middle size, somewhat giobu- 
tar, ratlier more broad than long, having a deeply marked su- 
ture, which extends from the base to the ap^x, where it is 
terminated by a small, slightly sunk nipple, and having a 
rather wide cavity at the base. Skin yellowish white next 
^e wall, but on the sunny side tinged With red, ain] marbled 
with a deeper red colour. Flesh melting, of a yellowish 
white, with a slight tinge of red next the stone, from which 
it separates. Juice plentiful, but not high flavoured. Stone 
small, obtuse, a little rugged. 

Ripe about the middle of August. 

18. White Nutmeg. Miller^ No. 1. G. tAndl, in 
flor^ Trarw. Vol. v. p. 540. 

Avant P^he blanche. DuhameU No. 1. 1. 1. 
Leaves small, doubly serrated, without gkuiiJls. Flovferi 
large, very pale blush. Fruit very small, the least of all the 
varieties, a little more long than broad, having a very con- I 

spicuous deeply marked suture, extending to the apex, on ' 

one side of which it oblongates into a very small acute nip- 
ple. Skin white, but when fully exposed it has a very pale 
blush tinge. Flesh white to the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates. Juice very sweet, of a musky and very agreeable flap 
vour. Stone small, oval, m^cronate, very slightly rugged. 
Ripe the middle of July. 



Sect. II. — Melting red or purpU fruited. 

19. AcTON Scot. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 140. t 10. 
Q. Lindl, in Hort, Trans, Vol. v. p. 562. 

heaves crenate, with globose glands. Flovoers large, pale 
rose. i^rutV-rather smaJl, or below the middle siz^, some- 
what narrowed at the apex, where it is usually very much 
depressed. Suture shallow, on one side of iH^hich it is fuller 
than on the other. Skin rather wooHy, pale yellow, of a 
bright red on the sunny side, and marbled with a deeper co- 
lour. Flesh melting, yellowish- white to the stone, from 
which it separated. Juice sugary, with a slight bitter, but 
flavour pretty good. 

Ripe the end of August and begitming of September. 

This was raised by^ Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle; the 
offspring of the NoUesse, impregnated with the Red Nul- 
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ineg, and was exlubited for the first time at the Horticultural 
Society in 1814. 

20* Bellegarde. Duhamd. 28. t. 20. G. Lindl. in 
Hort. Trans. Vol. y. p. 645. Pom. Mag. t. 26. 

f S;Salande. \ according tathe P<m. Mag. ./ tU 

Noire de Montreuil, cfihe French JVuraeries, 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers sjnaU, 
bright reddish pink. Fruit pretty large, globular, of a very 
regular %ure, witha shallow suture, and a slightly hollowed 
apex, with a little projecting point in its centre. Skin, on 
the exposed side, rich deep red, with dark purple or violet 
streaks ; ^n the shaded side, pale green faintly tinged with 
yellow. Flesh psde yellow, slighSy rayed with red at the 
stone, very melting, juicy, and rich, and from which it sepai 
rates. Stone rather large, slightly pointed. 

21. Barrington. G. Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 543. Pom. Mag. t. 147. - 

Buckingham Mignonne, according to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit rather large and handsome, roundish, somewhat 
elongated, and rather pointed at the summit. Suture mode- 
rately deep along one side. Skin pale yellowish green next 
the wall, deep red next the sun, marbled with a darker co- 
lour. Flesh yellowish white, slightly rayed with crimson 
tints next the stone, from which it peurts freely ; meltii^, 
juicy, and very rich. Stone middle sized, ovate, with a 
lengthened sharp point, very rugged, and of a dark, brown 
colour. ^ 

Ripe the middle and latter end of September. 

This very handsome and valuable Peach was raised. above 
twenty years ago by a Mr. Barrington, c^Burwood, in Sur- 
rey. - 

22.i^ Chancellor. Miller, No. 14* Pom. Mag. i. 61. 
G. Lind. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 550. 

Chancelliere. DuhameU Vol. ii. p. 24. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small, 
reddish. Fruit large, oval, with a very distinct suture, hay- 
ing a rather small cavity at the base. iSA^'n not very downy, 
dark crimson next the sun, pale yellow next the wall, finely 
mottled towards the union of -the two colours^ Flesh pafc 
yellow, but of a veiy deep red next the stone, from which it 
separates. Juice rich, and of a vinous flavour. Ston^ ob- 
long, tapering to the base, and pointed at the^summit« 

Ripe the middle of September* 
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This is not die VirifMe CkancelUhrt ^ Duhamel, which 
has large flowers^ and must be considered as the true Chan- 
cellor; but appears to be mentioned by him at the conchi- 
sion of his description of that fruit.' The Chancellor Peach 
ts said to hdre been raised from a seed of the Chevereuz, in 
Ike garden of M. de Seguier, Chancellor of France. 

23.* Double Swalsh. G. lAfuB. in UorU Trans. Yol. 
V. p. 650. 

Swalze or Swolze. Lan^ley^ p. 105. t. 3S. fig. 1. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small, 
dark red. Frt^it middle sized, somewhat ovate, and mostly 
terminated by a small nipple. Suiure <leep, on one side of 
which it is considerably more swelled than on the other. 
Shin pale yellow next the wall, but of a bright and deep red 
on the sunny side.^ Flesh soft, melting and white, but pale 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful and 
well flavoured. _ ' 

. Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

Langley says,^e Double Swalsh Peach was brought into 
England by Lord Peterborough before 1729. 

24. Early Admirable. Lcmglet^ p. 103. t. 30. fig. 2. 
O, LindL in HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 645. 

Admirable. jDu^omc/, 20. t. 21. Miller^ No. 19. 

Belle de Vitry. Bon. JardL 1827. p. 277. 

Lea/ves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers middle- 
sized, pale red. Fruit above the middle size, somewhat 
globular. Skin yellowish white next the wall, but of a beau- 
tiful red on the side next the sun. FUsh white, but red at 
the stone, (tqbi which it separates^ Juice plentiful, vinous, 
and well flavoui^d. 

RipoJhe middle of September. 

The Early Admirable Peach ripened at Twickenham, in 
1727, on a south-east wall, August 3d, O. S., or August 
14th j N. S. — Langley. 

This Peach, although by no means an 6ariy one, has been 
called the Early Admirable in the time of Miller, a name 
which cannot now be abandoned, because we have another 
peach called the Late Admirable. M. Noisrtte, in the 
Bon, Jard.j makes his Belle de Vitry A synonym of it ; but 
in this he is not sanctioned by Duhamel, who has always 
been considered as of unquestionable authority. 

25.* Early Vineyard. Mion^s Epitome. G. Lindi. 
tn Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 643. 

Leavps crenate, w^ ^obose glaads. Ft&^0sr$ large, pale 



rose. Frtdt iiiid<Be sized, somevliat globular, aod a litde 
depressed at the apeXf swelled a little more on one side of 
the suture than on ^ other, and very hollow at the base. 
Skin yellowish wllite next the wall, and sprinlded with red 
dots 4, but of a dull red, and marked with a deeper colour on 
the sunny side. Fleah yellowish white, except at the stone, 
where it is tinged with red, and from which it separates. 
Juice sugary, very rich, and high flavoured. 

Ripe the end of August or the beginmng of September. 

The name of this peach originated with the late Mr. Lee 

of Hammersmith, whose nursery at the early part of its 

establishment by his father, was caUed the Vineyard. It haa 

somewhat the appearance of the Orosse Mignonne, but it is 

I not so large nor of so dark a colour, and Mr. Lee assured. 

I me it always ripened on his wall a week or ten days earlier: 

had the two peaches been alike, it could not have escaped 

the notice of that very distinguished cultivator. For this 

reason, and from my own observation, I have determined not 

to abandon the name to a mere synonym. On th^ other 

t hand, I am quite satisfied that plants may be. purchased from 

nurseries, under this name, that may prove to be the Grosse 

Mignonne. 

26.* George THE Fourth. Hort Trans, Yol. yi, p. 
413. Pom. Mag. t 105. . . 

Leaves large, acutely crenate, with globose glands. FloW" 
ers small, dull red. Fruit middle-sized, globular, deeply 
lobed at the summit^ with a deep cavity for the fbotstallus, 
projecting more on one side of 4&e suture than on the other. 
Skin moderately downy, of a uniform d^rk re4 next the sun, 
and of a fine pale yellow on the shaded part, mottled ^ with 
bright red at the junction of the two colours. Flesh pide 
yellow, rayed with red at the stone, from which it parts freefy. 
Slone very small, bluntly oval, not particularly rugged. Fip- 
vour good when upon an open wall, excellent when forced. 
It is said in the Pom^ Mag* to be between a Clingstone and 
aMelter. 

Ripe about the middle of September. 
An American variety of considerable importance, not so 
much for its good quality as a* hardy kind, as lor being a 
forcing peach of great merit. 

Mr. Michael Floy, of New- York, in his letter of Novem- 
ber 5, 1823, says, •' This is one of the finest peaches I have 
seen, and the richest I have tasted : it originated in the gar* 
den of Mr. Gill, in Broad-street, in this city. This is the 
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second yoar of its fruitiiig. The original tree is remarkably 
thrifty and bore a very full crop this season."! 

27. *GRoa8E MiGNONNB. Dukamely 14. t. 10. G. 
Lindl. in HotU Trans. Vol. v. p. 643. 

Mignonne. lb. 

Veloutee de Merletr lb. 

Grirnwood's Royal George. Hooker* s Pom. Lond, 41.. 

Grimwood's New Royal George, 1 - ^^^ ^ ,^ ^ 

French Mignonne, > ^ ^^^^^^ 

Large Frencb Mignonne, . .) 

Vineuse. Lelieur. , 

Jjcaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large, deep 
rose. Fruit large, depressed, hollowed at the summit, with 
a moderately deep sutuce, and. swelled considerably on one 
of its «ides, tind a wide cavity at the base ; the side marked 
by the suture is shorter than the opposite one. Skin rather 
minly jclad with down, of a rich, very deep red, next the sun, 
thickly mottlqd on a yellowish ground next the wall. Flesk 
pale yeUow, rayed with red at the stone, from which it freely 
separates ; melting, juicy, with a rich vinous flavour. Stone 
small for the size of the fruit, ovate, very rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. The sy- 
nonyms above quoted may be safely relied upon as belong- 
ing to the Grosse Mignonne. of Miller, Duhamel, and Noi- 
sette. The figure in Duhamel is a perfect representation 
of the fruit. 

The name of Grimwood^s Royal George, w^b given by 
Mr. Grimwood, to plants which he propagated from, the 
Grosse Mignonne, in the early part of the reign of George 
the Third; by which he derived a profit beyond what he 
would have done had he sold them under what be knew to 
be their proper name. See Hooker's Pomona^ t. 41.^ It is 
said the name o^ JSlignonne originated witb one of the kings 
of France, on account of its excellence. 

28. Hemskirke. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 69. 
Hemskirk. Langley^s Pom. t. 31.^ f. 4. G. lAndl. in 

Hort, Trans. Vol v. p. 539. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
fine pale rose. Fruit below the middle size, more broad 
than long, but somewhat narrowed at the apex. Skin green- 
ish yellow, with numerous red dots, and- pearl-coloured 
specks interspersed ; but next the jsun of a bright red, and 

t Tbtt orifiaal tree la mh^ dMd. — .tfM. 1)1. 
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marbled with a deeper colour. Flesh melting, t)f a greenish 
yellow quite- to. the stone, from which it separates. Jtdce 
plentiful, sugary and vinous. Stone small, almost round, 
and nearly smooth. 

Bipe the end of August and beginning of September. 

A very beautiful early fruit from the Royal Gardens at 
Kensington some years ago. 

29. Late Admirable. Langley, p. 106. t. 32. f. 5. G, 
JAndl. in HorU Trans. Vol. v. p. 545. 

Royale. Duhamelf 33. t. 24; Jard, Fruit t. 23. Bon. 
Jatd. 1827. p. 278. 

Royal. Pom. JWTag-: t 73. Miller, "7. 

Leaves erenate, with globose glands. - Flowers small, pale 
red. Fruit large, 10 or 11 inches in circumference, of a 
roundish figure, rather inchning to oval, ^t^^ure deep, hav- 
ing ihe flesh swelled boldly and equally pn both sides, with 
a slight depression on the summit, where there is usually a 
small, pointed nipple. Skin pale green or yellowish next 
the wall; but of a pale red, marbled and streaked with 
darker shades on the sunny side, cavity of the .base rather 
small. Flesh delicate, melting, of a greenish white, but red 
at the stone, from which it separates. Jtttc6- plentiful, and, 
in a virarm season, highly flavoured. 

Ripe the end of Septeml)er. , 

This is a most excellent and extremely hardy peach, well 
deserving of cultivation. It ought invariably to be planted 
against eitheF a south or south-east wall, as on colder as- 
pects there is litde chance of growing it in perfection. 

30. Lockter's Miqnonne. G. lAndl. in Hort, Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 542. 

Lockyer's Peach. jPor«t^<^, Ed. 3. No. 40. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit middle-sized, nearly globular. Shin ^eenish yellow 
nesX the wall, sprinkled with numerous red dots ; l^tfM^ 
dull red, and marbled with a darker colour on the suhnj^^e. 
Flesh greenish yellow, slightly coloured with red nextthe 
8tCH[ie, from which it separates. Juice plentiful and good in 
flavour. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

31. Lord Fauconberg's M^ignonne. G. Lindl, in 
Mori. Trans. Vol. v. p. 642^ 

Lord Falconbridge's. Hanbury. 
Leofces doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small. 
Frvit above the middle »ize, somewhat Qvate, being broikder 

16 
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at the base than at the apex. Stiture rather deep. Skin 
pcJe yellow next the wall, Bprinkled with numerous red dots ; 
but of a doil red, marked with several broad spots or patches 
of a deeper colour on the" sunny side. Fleah yellowish 
white, but red at the stone, from which it separates-. Juice 
plentiful and rich. Stone rather flat. " 

Ripe the middle of Septembers 

This very fine and handsome Peach has been many years 
in England, as appears by Hanbury, whose last edition was 
published in 1769. It was ^ cultivated by Messrs. Perfect, 
of Pontefract, fifty years ago, and at that time was plentifijl 
in ttie West Riding of Yorkshire, but does not appear to have 
found its way into the London nurseries. There are seve- 
ral Peaches of this class called Mignonnes, which approach 
very nearly eachjDther, and may be considered as thesame ; 
but this I consider to be distinct, as I have never observed 
those broad and well marked dark patches whicb so strongly 
characterize this, upon any of the other varieties. 
' 32. Made{.eine de Gourson. Lelieur^ Pom. Fran. 
p. 292. Pom. Mag. t. 30. G. IAihU. in Hort. Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 539. 

Madeleine Rouge. Duhamel^ 10^ t. 7, 

Madeleine de Gourson. lb. 

Rouge Paysanne. Of the French. 

Red Magdalen. JMiller^ 9. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale blushi Fruit helow the middle size, globukr, flatten- 
ed, deeply cleft on one side. " Skin pale yellowish white next 
the wall ; but of beautiful red on the sumiy side. Mesh 
quite white, with a little red at the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates. Juice plentiful, rich, said vinous. Stone blunt, ra- 
ther large in proportion to the size of the fruit. 

Ripe the end of August or beginning of September. 
421^ is a very excellent Peach, and oug^t to be found in 
e^^^dod collection^f fruit. It is the true Red Magdalen 
of Miller, and, as such, should never have given way to the 
one now cultivated under that name ; bi^it, hke the Elmge 
and Red Roman Nectarine of that author, the ignorance of 
some, and the indolence of others, have sdlowed far inferior 
fruits to usurp their names. 

33. Millet's Mignonne. Hanhury. G. LtndL in 
Hart, Trans. Vol. v. p. 642. 

l^aoM doubly -serrated, without glands. Flow&rs emzlU 
FruU middle-sized^ of a somewhat globular fi^ire* but rather 
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more broad than. long. Skin greenish white next the wall 
but of a deep red or purple colour on the sunny side. FUsk 
very ttiekiug, greenish white, but red at the stone, from which 
it separates. - Juice plentiful and well ^voured. Ston$ 
small, ob!pnj, rugged. . 

Ripe the end of August apd beginning of September. 

In a cold wet season^ this tree is frequently attacked, 

more or less, with mildew ; it ought, therefore, tp be planted 

* on a dry soil, and in a warm sheltered situation. It is said 

to have been raised by a Mr. Millet, a market gardener at 

Brentford, above sixty years ago. ' 

34. MoNTAUBON. Langleyt t. 28. f. 4. HUf.jj^, 319. 
Si^itzer, p. 88.. Miller, No. 11. G.LindL HorU in Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 539. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale. Fruit middle sized, with a small suture extending 
from the base to the apex. Skin greenish yellow next the 
wall ; but o^ a deep red on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
and white to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plen- 
tiful, rich, and excellent. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

36.*^ Neil's Early Purple. G. Lindl. in HorU Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 544. ... 

NeaPs Early Purple. Hooker* Pom. Lond. t. 23. 

Early Purple. Miller,, No. 6. 

Johnson's Early Purple, . ^ 

Johnson's Purple Avant, C /• a/» >r» ^ i 

Purple Avant, > of J^ursery Catalogues. 

Padley's Early Purple, ) 

Veritable Pourpree Hative. Duliamel, 12. t. 8. 

Peche du Vin. Of the French Catalogues. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large, pale 
lively rose. Fruit middJensized, rather more bros^ than 
long, somewhat depressed at the apex, having a well marked 
suture, and a rather <ieep cavity at the base*. Skin pale yel- 
low or straw colour next the wall, with a mixture of scarlet 
dots ; but of a rather dull red* and marbled with a deep pur- 
ple on the sunny side. Flesh melting, yellowish white, but 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
rich, of an excellent flavour. Stone rugged, oval, sharp* 
pointed. . 

Ripe the middle and end of August, ten or fourteen days 
before the Noblesse. . ' 

This little Peach has loQg been known in France, but not 
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in this country. It' aj^ars to huve been introduced, a few 
years ago-, by Mr. Neil, who sold two of the plants to Mr* 
JPadley for five guineas ; hence ithas obtained Mr. Padley's 
name, as well as that of Mi*. Neil. It is much grown, as 
' M. Noisette has informed me^ by the gardeners of Moo- 
treuil, and known to them as the P^che du Vin. 
. 36.* New Bellegarde. '^J^ursery Ctsldl&gues. 

New Galande, \ Th 

Brentford Mignonne, ) ^ ' 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers sn^allf 
bright crimson. Fruii above the middle si^e, a little more 
long than broad, with a narrowed apex, and a- very shallow 
suture. Skin pjde yellow next the wall ; but of a deep red, 
marbled and shaded with a deeper colour on the sunny side. 
Fl^sh pale yellow, and melting, but red at the st<me, from 
which it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and very higWy 
flavoured. , 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This very handsome and excellent Peach has been seAd 
by Mr. Renalds of Brentford, under the name of Brentford 
Mignonne, who informs me it was raised by a friend of his 
from seed. Its characters being those of the Bellegarde, 
that name has been assigned it in preference to that of a 
Mignonne. 

37.* New Rotal Charlotte. 

Royal Charlotte. G. Lindl. in HorL Trans, Vol. v. p* 
642. 

Queen Charlotte. Forsylk, Ed. 3. No. 3S. 

Kew Early Purple. Aiion^s Epitome. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers middle- 
sized, dark red. jFV««/ rather above the middle size» 
somewhat narrow at the apex, and more swelled on one 
side of the suture than on the other. Skin pale green- 
ish white on the shaded side ; but of a full deep red, and 
marbled with still deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh 
greenish white, but pale red next the stone, from which it 
separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and extremely well fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

I have named this the JVeto Royal Charlotte^ to distin- 
guish it from No. 14. 

38.* NivETTE. DuhameU 37 A, 28. 

Nivette Velout^e. lb. 

Nivette. MUler, No. 26. G. JAndl. m HorU Trim. 
Vol. V. p. 646. 
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Veloutde Tawlive. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 278. 

Leimes crenate, with globose glands. Flowers small, pale 
red. Frudl pretty large, somewhat ovate, with a shallow 
future, and a rather depressed apex. Skin greenish yellow 
next the wall; but when exposed .to the sun» of a lively red, 
shaded and marbled with a few dashes of a deeper co- 
lour. Ftesh when fdlly ripe, of a pale yellow, but very red 
et the stone, from which it separates. Jmce plentiful^ and 
-of an excell^it flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of September. 

39.* Petite Mignonne. G, Lmdl. in HorU Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 650. 
- Double de Troyes. Duhamel^ 3. t. 4. 

-P^che de Troyes. lb. 

Petite Mignonne. lb. 

Early Mignonne. Miller^ 3. 

Small Micrhonne. lb. 

Mignonette^ - lb. ' 

Leaves orenate, with remform glands. 'Flowers small. 
jPVfit^ below the middle size, somewhat globular, but com- 
pressed near the stalk, which is inserted in a small deep ca- 
vity. Suture rather deep, extending from the base to the 
apex, which is terminated by a flattish obtuse nipple. Skin 
yellowish white next the wail, but of a fine red on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, with a rosy colour next the stone, from 
which it S3parate3. *fwic« plentiful, and richly flavoured. 
Stone small, oblong, and thick. 

Ripe the end of August. 

40.* PouRPR^E. Hative. Duhdmel, 15. t. 1 1. G. 
lAndl, in. Hort Trans* Yo\, Y^ p. 547', 

Vineux. lb. 

Leaver crenate, with reniform glands, f^/oiper* large, 
bright rose. Fruit below the middle size, globular, de- 
pressed at the ap€^, having a deep suture extending from 
the base and across the summit. Skin pale yellowish white 
next the wall, but of a deep mottled red or purple on the 
sunny side. Fhsh melting, psJe yellowish white, but very 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Jurce plentiful, 
of a rich vin6us flavour. Stone middle-sized, rugged, broad- 
ly-ovate, blunt at the summit, not pointed. 

Ripe the end of August or beginning of September. 

41. Presidcnt. Po/h. JVfcrg. t. 64* 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers- sttiail, 
deep red. Fruil large, rouncUsh, approaching to oval, with 

16* 
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a^hallow mi^iire. Sfrm very dowDj^ dull red nexl the iun, 
pale /eUowish green in the shade. . Flesh, whitish; but 
deeply rayed whh red next the stone, from which it separates 
v^ freely. Juice plentiful, rich, and high«flaVoured. Sto^e 
civjd, pointed, and very rugged« * : . 

Ripe the end of September^ 

Tins is an American Peach of great merit, lately:intro- 
duced into this country. As it ripens late,^ it requires to be 
planted against a souUi wall, and care must be. taken that 
it is perfectly ripe before being gathered. 

42. Purple Alberge. Lwngley, p, 104. t. 30. fig^ 
5. G, LincU. in HorJ. Trans. Vol; v. p. 546. Miller^ 
No. 18. ^ ; 

Red Alberge. i6. ' • 

Alberge Jaune. Duhamet, 5, U 5.> 

Peche Jaune. lb. . V , . 

Leaves crenate, with globose ^ands. Flovsers small, 
bright pale crimson. FruH middle sized, nearly ^obular, 
having a pretty deep suture "extending from the base td the 
apex. Stalk inserted in a rather deep cavi^. Skiik yej- 
low next the wall ; but on the sunny side of a deep red or 
plurple colour, which extends nearly round die fruit. Flesh 
deep yellow, but of a soft red next the^ stone, from which it 
separates. Juice plentiful and highly flavoured. 
. Ripe the beginning of September. 

A 'Hery neat and hardy little peach, welldescairing of cul- 
tivation. 

Miller has made his Purple or Red Alberge a syno* 
i^m of the Rossanna, which, however, does not belong to 
the same Division \ the great similarity between the two 
fruits has led many gardeners to confound them. The ad- 
vantage of a synoptical arrangement of these fruits, in which 
the glands are made a foundation of the Divisions, is clearly 
manifest ; for without consulting the simple character, the 
difierence between the ^Alberge and the Rossanna would> 
even now, have beenlefl in a state of uncertainty. 

43. Rambouillet. Lang-Zei^, t 33. fl 3. Mifler^ '^o. 

21. 

RambuUion. lb, - * 

Leaves crenate. Flowers large. Frvit middle sized, 

rather more \tmg than broad, and divided by a deep Buiure. 

Skin pale yellow next the .wall, b\it of a fine red colour on 

the sunny side. Flesh bright yellow, but deep red at the 
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stcmet from, which it jsepaEates. . JuU'e rich, ^a vioouB fla- 
vour. 

Ripo the middle of September. 

This peach appears not to be known by any of our mo- 
dem cultivators ^ 3^, should it fall in their way 9 the above 
description, although defective, wiU enable them to distin- 
guish it from any oth^r sort. 

44. Bed Maodalen. 6. lAndL in Hort, Trans. YoL 
V. p. 542. Aiion^s I^itame. 

heaves .dovibly serrated, without glands, flowers small, 
dark dull Ted. Fruit middle-sized, rather more broad than 
long. Suture deep, extending nearly half an inch beyond 
the centre of the apex; swelled much more on one aide of 
it Uian on the other, and having a wide cavity at the base. 
Skin pale yellowish white next the wall, but of a very deep 
red, interspersed with a few ash-coloured and dark specks on 
the sunny side. Flesh melting and white, but red at the 
stone, firom which it separates. Juice plentiful, and of a 
very good flavour. iSf one oblong and thick. 
Kipe the beginning of September. 
This is a gc^ peach, but apt to be mildewed when plant- 
ed upon a cold soil. 

I have not quoted any synonyms under this head ; for, 
although it may have been sold under difierent nai^es by 
difierent nurserymen, it does not follow that these names 
should be l^onsidered ad synonjrmous* ' ^ 

46. R0SSA.NNA. 6r. LintU, in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
651. Miller, No. 18. 

Rossanne. Duhamel, ^o. 6. 
Alberge Jaune. Bon* Jard, 1827. p 277. 
Peche Jaune. lb, , 

St. Laurent Jaune. lb. 
Petite Roussanne. lb. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. J7ot(^e9*« jsmall, pale 
dull red> Fruit middle sized, something larger than the 
Purple Alfierge, and generally a little more flattened; but 
it has a similar suture, extending to the apex, where is im- 
planted a small sharp-pointed nipple. Skin yellow next 
the wall, but on the sunny side of a deep red or purple co- 
loor, which extends nearly round the fruit Fksh deep 
yellow, but red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice 
plentiful, and of a good flavour. 
Ripe cdi>out the middle of September. 
The glands on the leaves' form an unerring character. 
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Afid, indeed, Ae oidyone by which this peach aad &e Par- 
pie Albefge can be distinguished. Had Duhamel been 
aware of the importance of this character, his Traits dea 
Arbres Fruitiers, as far as regards Peaehes and Necta^ 
rines, would have been ipvaluable^ and the discrepancies 
between him and modem authors avoided. In the Bon 
Jardinier, the Roussanne and Alberge Jaune are made tire 
same ; but that they are distinct, the glands are evidence ; 
and that the Purple Mberge^ and the Rossarma, described 
by me, are those intended by Duhamel, is dear, not only 
fiom his description of both, but by his Ordre de Maturity. 

46. Royal George. MiUer^ Ed. 2. No. 14. G. Lmdl. 
in Hort. Trans. Vol, v. p. 542. Pom. Mag. t. lift. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit above the middle size, nearly globular. Suture deep, 
especially at the apex, where it extends almost two-thirds 
across. S^'»n of a yellowish white next the wall, sprinkled 
witii numerous red dots ; but of a deep red, and slightly 
marbled with a deeper colour on the side next the sun. Fksh 
melting, yellowish white, but very red at the stone, from 
which it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and high-flavour- 
ed. Stone ovate, slightly furrowed. 

-Ripe about the middle of September. 

There is very little doubt but that this is the Royal 
George of both Hitt and Miller, although evidently not 
the Royal George of Switzer, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the original Royal George. It is a most excel- 
lent, peach, and a very beautiful figure of it is given in the 
Pomological Magazine. There are, it is true, several 
peaches sold in the nurseries under this -name ^ but this is 
the sort most generally allowed the right one, 

47.* RoTAL George Migx^onne. G^ LdndL in Hort. 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 542. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. . Flowers smcdl, 
dsixk dull red. Fi'uit middle-sized, a little ovate, mostly 
narrowed at the apex, and terminated by a small nipple. 
SArtn pal6 yellowish white, sprinkled with numerous red 
dots next Jthe wall ; but of a very bright red,, and marbled 
with a' deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh yellowish 
white, but of a pale red at the stone, from which it separates. 
Juice sugary and rich. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

48.* Royal Kensihgton. For^yth^ Ed. 3. No. 7. 
O. UndL^n Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 644, 



£«eav«t . crenatC) With globose glaiids. fJ&aer$ .Ixige 
pale rose. Fruil middle-sized^ somewhat flattened at tibie 
apex, and swelled a little more on one side of the suture 
than on the other. ~Skin pale greenish jellow next the wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots, buC of a fii^e dark red« 
and marbled with a deeper colour on the sunny side. Fleih 
pale greenbh yellow, with, a few red streaks near the stone, 
from which it separates^r Juice rich, and of a very highly 
vinous flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September^ 

The name of this very beautiful and excellent Peach 
originated with Mr. Forsyth. He says it was sent from 
France to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, about the year 
l783,j and planted in the Royal. Gardens at Kensing- 
ton, where he found it in 1784, and mentioned in the catar 
logue-of the gardens as a new Peach from France. 

49.* Smooth -LEAVED Royal George. G. LindL in* 
Hart. Trans. Vol* v. 'p. 644. Forsyth* • 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large, 
fine deep -rose. J^rtft7 above the middle size, nearly glo- 
bular, but a little depressed at the apex, and the suture al** 
most obscure. Skin yellowish white next the wall, sprinkled 
with numerous minute red dots, but of a beautiful i^ed or 
carmine colour on the sunny side. , Fksh melting, yellow- 
ish white, except near the stone, where it is deeply stained 
with red, which at the apex reaches nearly through to the 
skin. Juice plentiful, sugary, and of a high vinous flavour. 
Stone small,- deeply rugged. 

Ripe about the middle of September. This is not only 
one of the handsomest^ but one of the best peaches in our 
collections, not excepting the BeUegarde, and cannot be too 
extensively known. The name appears to have origioated 
with the late Mr. Lee of Hammersmith. 

60.* Spring Grove. Hori* Trans* Vol. ii. p. 214. 
Pom. Mag. t. 97. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large, 
pale blush. Fruit middle-sized, globular; broadest at the 
base, with a very shallow suture. Skin greenish yellow next 
the wall, but of a bright oimson on the sumiy side. Flesh 
greenish yellow to the stone, from* which it separates. Juice 
plentiful, rich, and high-flavoured. Stone rather large^ ob<^ 
vale, pointed. 
Ripe about the end of Au^ustt 
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This peach was raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton ^s- 
tle, from a stone of Neil*s Early Purple, and the poUm of 
the Red Nutmeg. It differs from its female parent in be- 
,ing a much rounder fruit 

51.* Superb Royal. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. 37; G. Lind. 
in HorU Trans. Vol. v. p. 544. \' 

Ito3ral Sovereign. Nurs. Cittalogues. 

Leaver crenate, with globose glands. Flowers lar^, deep 
ros^. Fruit middJe-sized, somewhat globular, but a Httle nar- 
rowed at the apex, and little more full on one side of the suture 
tiian on the other. Skin pale greenish yellow next the wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots, but of a rather dull red, 
and marbled with a deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh 
melting, pale greenish yellow, but tinged with red next the 
stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and 
high flavoured. 
' Ripe the beginning of September. 

It is probaflle this peach may be sold under oilier names 
in the nurseries. Two trees were planted against a south 
wall in Mr. Lee's private garden at Hammersmith, under 
the above name, which proved to be one and the same fruit 

52. Teton de Venus. Hitt, p. 323. Miller, 24. 
Duhamel, p. 32. t. 23. Bon. Jdrd. 1827. p. 278. Jard. 
gruiHsr^t. 22. G. LdndU. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
546. 

Leaves deeply crenate, with globose glands, and some- 
what puckered on each side of the midribs Flowers small, 
pale rose, edged with carmine. Fruit large, a httle more 
long than broad, divided by a wide and deep suture, extend- 
ing from the base to the apex, where it is terminated by a 
broad, prominent, obtuse nipple, and having a wide cavity at 
the base. Skin pale greenish yellow next the wall ; but of a 
lively red, and marbled with a deeper colour, on the suni^ 
side. Flesh melting, gseenish yellow, but red at the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice sugary, and. of an excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe the end of September. 

I have examined the leaves of numy trees of this kind 
in the nurseries in the Duke of Devonshire's garden, and 
also in the Horticultural garden at Chiswick ; and I have 
nn^rmly found them to be more deeply and more acutely 
crenate than those on any other glandular-leaved varie^« 
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6ect. III. — Paviesj or Clingstones. 

53. Braddic&'s American.! G. Lindl. in Hori. 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 653. 

Braddick's Tforth American. Ih, 
American Clingstone. Awf*. Catalogues, 
Leaves crenate, with globose glands. -Flowers small, pale 
blush. FiMiit middle sized, somewhat narrower at the apex 
than at 4he base, with a considerable fulness on one 
side of the suture, which is rather deeply marked. Skin 
pale yellow, tinged with Ted on the sunny side. Flesh pale 
yellow, quite to the stone, to which it firmly adheres. Juicg 
plentiful, pretty good. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This is not Braddicfes American Peach of tlwe Hort. 
TVans. Vol. ii.-p. 205. t. 13., which appears to be a melting 
peach. Some description ought to have accompanied that 
plate. J 

54. Catharine. Langley^ Pom. t 33. f. 6. G. lAndl. 
in HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 549. Pom. Mag. t. 9. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands; narrower thap in 
■many others, and puckered on each side of the midrib, 
i'^nrert small, reddish. Frta/ above the middle size, ra- 
ther more long than broad, generally more swelled on one 
side of the i^uture than on the other, and terminated by a 
smaU nipple, very uneven at the base. Skin pale yellow- 
ish green on the side next ^e wall, and thickly sprinkled 
with red dots ; but on the sunny side it is of a beautiful red; 
marked and streaked with a darker cdour. Flesh firm, 
yellowish white, but very red at the stone, to which it close- 
ly adheres. Jmc^ plentifiil, and, if thoroughly ripened, in a 
fine warm season it is richly flavoured. Stone middle-siz- 
ed, roundiish oval, very slightly poisied. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of #^ctober. 

65. Incomparable. Mlim^s\Eipitome. G. LintU. in 
Hort. Trans. Vol v. p. 549^. 

Pavie Admirable.- ^•./6. 563. 

Lemves crenate, with reniform glands. Flotoers S9iall, 
pale. Fruit large, of a roundish figure, swelling » little 
more dn one side of the suture than on the other. 5^n paU 

t Bet Nq. 7S. \tf m; JC<L t &«• No. «d. Am. Ed, 
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yelldw next Ike wall; but of a pale red^ shaded with li^t 
scarlet or deep crimspn oa the sOnn/ side. • Flesh pale 
yellow, but red at the stone, to which it closely adheres. 

Juice sugary, a^d i^ell flavoured. . Stone roundbb, and 
almost smooth. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

The Payie Admirable is now, for th^ first time, made a 
synonym of the Incomparable, the latter having been es- 
tablished in Mr. Aiton^s Epitome. The name of Pavie 
Admirable is no where to be found, I believe, previously to 
its insertion in my Plan of an Orchard, published in 1796, 
whence it was copied into Mr. Forsyth's book, in 1802. 

66. Monstrous Pavie or Pomponne. 6r, Ldndl* in 
Hori. Trans. Vol. v. p. 546. 

' Monstrous Pavy of Pomponhe. MiUer^ No. 29. 
Pavie Rouge de PompoAne. Duhamel^ p. 35. t. 26. 
f avie de Pomponne. Lelieur, 
Pavie Cbmij, \ 

Pavie Rouge, > Duhamely Yo\» ii. p. 37. 

Pavie Monstreux, j 

GrosMelecoton, Uo;,. J«rrf. 1827. p. 279. 

Gros Persique Rouge, ) *^ 

Leaves crensUe, with reniform glands. Flowers large, 
and crumpled at their margins. ■ Fruit yery large, some- 
times measuring fourteen inches in circumference, some- 
what oval, with a well-defined suture extending fix>m 
the base to the apex, which narrowed, and terminates with 
an obtuse nipple. iSA^inyellowish white next the wall; but 
on the exposed side of a deep intense red, a lighter part 
of which reaches nearly round the fiiiit. Flesh firip, yel- 
loiyish white, but very red at the stdne, to which it closely 
adheres. Stone smaJl in proportion to the isize of the fruit 

Ripe in a warm and dry season the middle or towards the 
end of October, when the flavour is pretty good ; but in cold 
seasons it will not ripen abroad in this country. 

67. Old- Newingto^. Langley^ Pom. t 31. f. 1, 
Miller^ No. 20. G. LdnclL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
638. * . 

Newington. Parkinson, No. 8. 

L^ves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers laige, 
pale rose. Fruit large, somewhat globular. Skin pole 
yellowish white on the side next the wall, but of a beautiful 
red marbled with dashes and'^'streaks of a deeper colour 
where fully exposed to the sun. Flesh yellowish white, but 
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very red at the stoilev to ^^^chit Srmly adheres. Jmct 
rich, and of a> high vinous flavoort 

Ripe the middle of September. 

58. Pa. VIE Madeleine. G. Lindl. in HorL Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 638. DufiameU No. 9. 

Pavie Blanc. /6. 

Persique a Gros. Fruit Blanc. Bon. Jard. 1822. 

Melecoton. lb, 

Merticoton. lb. 

Mjrrecoton. lb. 

Leaves doubly serrated,' without glands. Flowers large, 
pale blush. Fruit middle sized, somewhat broadly globu- 
lar. Suture rather deep at the base, but shallow at the 
apex, where is sometimes implanted a small acute nipple. 

Skin pale ffellowish white next the wall ; but Of a beauti- 
ful red, marbled and streaked with a deeper colour on the 
sunny side. Flesh firm, pale yellowish white to the stone, 
to which it closely adheres. Juice sUgary, and well flavour- 
^. Stone middle sized, shortly ovate, thick, not deeply 
rugged. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This has been considered by some to be the same as 
Smith's Newington ; but it appears to me to be a different 
fruit, being always more broad than long, while the other a 
always more long than broad, and has also more colour at 
the i^one. 

69. Portugal. Hiit, p. 322. Miller, No. 23. O. 
Lindl.in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 663. 

Leaves crenate. Flowers small. Fruit above the middle 
size, somewhat globular. Skin pale yellow next die wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots ; but of m deep red or 
purple colour on the sunny side. Flesh firm, yellowish 
white, but of a faint red at the stone, to which it closely ad- 
heres. Juice rich and vinous, titone small, deeply fur- 
rowed. 

Ripe the middle or towards the end of September. 
*" 60. Smith's Newington. Lans^ley, p. 101. t. 28. fig. 
1. G. Undl. in BorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 638. MiUer, 
No. 10. 

Early Newington. lb. 

Smith's Early Newington. Hitt, p. 320. 

Leaver doubly serrated, without glands. Mot^err large, 
pale rose. F^-uit middle siz4d, rather oval, a little narrow- 
ed at the apex, and more swelled on one side of the suture 

16 
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than on the other. Skin pale yellow or straw colour next . 
the wall ; but of a Uvely red, marked with light and dark 
purple dashes on the sunny side. Flesh firm, pale, yellow, ~ 
but of a light red next the stone, to which it closely adheres. 
Juice excellent. 
- Ripe the beginning of September. 

Sect. IY. — Additional American Esaghes. 

By the Editor. 

The following are selected as fine kinds, and believed to 
be of American origin. , Several of them cannot be excelled 
by any European sorts, and are worthy of a place in every 
collection. I sent most of the kinds to the London Hor- 
ticultural Society in the years 1823 and 182li. The only 
kind of them ( George the i^owW^,) which our author describes, 
shows that the ^ climate of England is not sufficient to 
produce them in perfection without artificial heat. The 
George the 4tth Pe<ich ripens here the latter end of August 
or beginning of September, and is what we call a Summer 
Peach. The time of ripening in England appears W be^ 
near a month later. What then would they do with "' 
our later peaches, particularly the Heathy one of our very 
latest, and when perfectly ripe, probably the besti We 
want the most sheltered and warmest part of the garden 
here to ripen this sort. Still I should recommend to the 
English gardeners to give all the sorts a trial, in a good 
Peach-house, where they can command a heat 4>f seventy 
or eighty degrees in the month of September. They will 
find that their " Braddick^s •dmericauy" which by our au- 
thor's description does not promise much, may change its 
character, and probably turn out to be the rich and high-fla- 
voured Lemon Clingstone ; and all the other kinds would 
find a place in a new edition, if perfectly ripened, with 
high encomiums of character. However, it is important 
that the true kinda are selected; for it is a fact, that 
all the kinds which I take to be original sorts will pro- 
duce a number of varieties from seeds, of a similar type with 
the original — some indifferent, and some very poor. Hence 
we have hundreds of names, as sorts not ti^orth culti- 
vating; although, to a careless observer, they may pass 
- ig tolerable peaches. The facility of raising peaches from 
jneed, in this country, haa l^d many to neglect innocu- 
;lated trees, and trust to seedlings. Trees should always 
be innoculated with scions from trees in a bearing statOt 
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and when the finiil is ripe ; they will then know to a cer- 
tainty what kinds are good, and of tiie hest quaUtj, and 
such only should be budded from« 

61. AsTOR Peach. HorL Soc, Cat. 175. • 

Leaves broad, deeply serrated, with globose glands. FloW' 
ers medium, rose-coloured. Fruit large^ more broad than 
**long, a little sunken at the apex, with a deep cavity at the 
base ; the suture dividing ^ fruit pretty even, forming a 
handsome figure. Skin pale yellow, with a deep red 
cheek on the exposed side. Flesh melting, whitish yel- 
low, with a few rays of red near the stone, which is small 
roundish, and not much pitted ; separating freely. Juice 
very sweet and plentiful, of a rich and high flavour. 

Ripe the last week in August. 

This is a most excellent Free-stone Peach, and in gene- 
ral a good bearer ; the tree of thrifly growth. . I found the 
original tree in a garden in New- York. The tree was large, 
dmhy, and full of fruit ; about eight or ten years old : it had 
come up accidentally from a seed. I sent it to the Hort, 
Society in 1823. 
• 6fi. Blood Clingstone. Hort. Soc. Cat. 176. 

This is a tolerably large Clingstone, with httle to recom- 
Asend it but its curiosity. The Flesh is of a deep blood co- 
lour to the stone ; when perfectly ripe it is juicy, with an 
acidity in its taste, by some deemed agreeable, and used for 
culinary purposes and preserving. I sent it to Uie ITor/. Soc. 
m 1823. 

Ripe first week in September. 

63. Brevoort's Seedliitg Melter. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
177. 

iJLeaves crenated, with reniform glands. Flowers smaU. 
Fruit below the medium size, nearly round. ,Flesh white, 
firm, with a very little red at the Stone^ which is smitll, flal^ 
and a httle swollen at the bottom, separating easily. Skin a 
dirty white, with bright red on the exposed side. Juice rich 
and sugary. 

Ripe middle of August. 

This excellent little Peach was raised from seed by Mr. 
Henry Brevoort of this place in the year 1822, and is wor- 
thy of general cultivation. I sent this sort to the Hort. Soc. 
in 1826. 

64. Congress. Hort. Soc. Cat. 180. 

Leaves crenated with round small glands. Flowers small, 
and rose-coloured. Frtit/ about the medium size. Skin 
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of a greenish yellow with a brownish red on the exposed side* 
Flesh melting. Juice rich, sweet, and good flavoured. 

65. Early Sweet Water. HorL Soc, Cat, 184. 

Leaves large and broad, doubly serrated ; glands none. 
Flowers large, white and rose-coloured. jPrutf about a me« 
dium size, nearly round and regular, slightly pitted at the 
I4>ex, and showing a kind of pistilla point. Shin thin, white, 
with a small portion of colour on the exposed side. Flesh 
melting, white, and separating readily from the stone ; which' 
is small, round, and nearly flat, and pitted. Juice very 
sweet and good. Ripe the first week in August 

This is the best early peach we have, coming in a few dajns 
after the early Ann, or White Nutmeg, which it resembles 
in shape, growth of the tree, &c. ; it is, however, about dou- 
ble the size, and it is probable that it originated from a seed 
of that kind, but is every way very superior in quality ; and 
as the trees have a larger and stronger growth, is supposed 
to have been mixed in the pollen with some other sort. The 
tree has a peculiar habit of growth, which renders it very 
difficult to propagate from. The young shoots will be 
almost destitute of perfect buds to innoculate with : care» 
therefore, should be taken to see that each bud has a per- 
fect eye, or they will never grow, T experience more diffi- 
culty to bud a row of this sort, in my Nursery, than of all 
other kinds put together. I first found it in the garden 
of Mr. Henry Brevoort : he had several trees of them, and 
it was one of his favourite sorts. He had budded them by 
the name of a " French Peach," but cannot tell where ho 
first got it. I have no doubt, however, of its originating in 
this country. I sent trees of it to the Hort, Society, in 1823» 

66.' Emperor of Russia. Hart. Soc. CaL^ 185. 

Serrated. 

Unique. 

New Cut-Leaved. HorU Soc» 206. 

Leaves narrow and very deeply and doubly serrated ; in 
some in.itances almost to the mid-rib, more so than any 
other kind of peach : without glands. Flotcers small and red. 
Fruit large, broader than long, one cheek projecting out 
much more than the other, and forming an irregular shape. 
Skin downy, of a brownish yellow, with a crimson red on 
the exposed side. Flesh melting, separating fi-eely from the 
stone, which is small for the size of the firuit* Juice sweet;, 
and of an excellent flavour. 

Ripe last week in August. 
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I first discovered this most curious peach when quite a 
young tree, on the edge of a swamp hear the English iVeigh- 
bourhood,"in New-Jersey, in the year; 1809. Being struck 
with its curious appearance, I took scions from it, and 
budded them in my nursery. I sent some of the young 
trees to London in the spring of 1812 : and in the fall of 
that year obtained fruit from my Serrated Peach, as I called 
it, which I thought good. I planted these pits, and the leaves 
of all the seedlings were similar ; yet many of the trees 
that bore fruit were inferior sorts, and rejected. One of them 
had very fine fruit, and superior to the original, which I called 
"Emperor of Russia," ands^nt it to Mr. Robert Barclay, 
in 1819, and to the Hort. Society^ in 1823,- by that name. 
•• 67. New- York Whitb Cltncjistoniu HorL Soc, Cat, 
208. 

Williamson's New- York. lb. 224. 

Newington, Nursery Catalogues. 

Leaves crenated, with round glands. Flowers small, red. 
Frui7 large, round, with a pointed apex, or small. nipple. - 
Skin white, inclining to a very light yellow, with a rose co* 
lour on the exposed side ; somet of the fruit having but little 
colouring. Flesh light yellow, melting and soft, but adhe- 
ring close to the stone, which is rather ovaH and raised in 
the middle. Juice very plentiful, sweet, luscious, and high 
flavoured. 

Ripe early in September. 

This most excellent Clingstone Peach, of which there arfe 
many seminal varieties, di^ring more or less in si^e and 
quality, but evideutly of the same type ; by some has been 
considered to be a Newington, and confoanded wiA that 
sort, but is in many respects diflerent, and the true sort 
much superior. I first found it in the late David Wil* 
liamson's Nursery in 1807. He had worked many of 
them, and, by a notfr I found in his Nursery Book when I 
came in possession of his Nursery, he had Tound it in a 
private garden in the city of New- York. I have found none 
of the new varieties to equal the original. 

68. WASHHiGTOif Peach. HorL Soc, Cat, 223. 

Boyce Peach. * 

Leases crenated, large and broad, with round glands. 
Flomers small. Fruit large, rather broader than long, full 
at the bottom, very equally divided by the suture, which is 
rather deep near the bottom. Skin very thin, and peehrea- 
dily with the fingers, wifha very sMght downiness, light yel? 
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■■* 
low, with a deep crimson blush. FUak pale y^How, mehiiig 
and tender, juice abundant, very sweet and luscious ; itj^e*'' 
parates fl-oni the stone, but not so easily as sdine sorts, ge^- 
nerally leaving a little of th^ flesh behind. The Sione is 
quite small for the size of the fruit. 
^ Ripe secofld week in September. 

This is one of the finest of peaches at the. season when in 
peifection. I found this peach in my garden in 1 806. It 
was undoubtedly a worked tree, . and had been plantedihere. 
Mr. Brevoort knew the Peach, and called it the JJor^co Peach. 
He said it had been cultivated by Mr. jRoyce, a Gardener 
in New-Yorft, many years before ; but where it originated 
he coiild not telL Xhse kind should b^.planted in every gar- 
den as a very superior •ort. I sint yOung^rees of it to the • 
London Hort, Society in 1823. One very peculiar trait in 
the character of this Peach is its rapid gitowtb ; wl^en the fruit 
is nearly ripe, it is only ofan ordinary size, but in 'the course 
often days the size will.h^ve doubled. The perfectly ripe 
fruit gei3K5ral1y wsighs nine ounces. 

69. Red Chekr.-Malacotan. Coxe*9 Ftew, No. 28. 

Hogg's Mallacotan. 

Lady Gallati)|. ' \ •• 

Probyn Peack, and other names. 

Fruit above a medium siza, inclining to the oval at top, 
fuller aj the bottom, .hn shape very .similar to^the variety of 
Lemon Clingstone, called Pin^ Apple Clins^- The Skm 
a fine yellqw, with a dfeep red ^heek ; the Flesh, of a deep 
yellowi .with a Httle red^ close ,.to the stone, andi from 
vhich it separates freely. The Juice iy(fi very abundant, 
but sweet and v^ fine, with a little of that pleasant acidity 
•f the Lemon Clinglton^. 

Ripe first week "in September. 

Mr. William Prince, the senior proprietpx of the Flushing 
Nurseries, informed me, that this Peach was first discovered 
by htm in his .Peach Orchard in rather a singular manner : 
He had sent hi^ man to ||ather some Lemon Clingstones ; 
in examining them*, he found that some of them were free 
stones. Oa being informed fiiat they all caine off the ^ame 
tree, lie went and found that one part of the tree was Lemon 
Olingstbne the lolher part probably a limb- that had sprung 
ffom the rtaturaJ. tree below the graft) this fruit ; he gave 
the name as above, and innoculated from it. I have known 
this khid thirty ^ears ;- and as a proof of Ae fruit having 
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originated here^ ^ere a»e a host of names from seed of thia 
kind. < The fo^st of them is one that came up accidentally 
in the garden of Mr. Thomas Hogg, Florist, andi^ quite as 
good as the original ; airil I think rather earher. This is the 
variety I now work from as thelfest: some of the varieties 
are very indifferent. 

70. Early Orange Peach. Nursery Catalogue* 
YelJow Rare Kipe. Hort, Soc. Cat^ 219. 

Rve Ripe Early Yellow. J6. 217. 

Yellow Malacotan; 

Leaves crenate4 with round gl^ds. Fiewers smaH, of a 
dingy red. Fruit under a medium size, inclining to the 
oval shape, apex full, with i^small tipn^ Skm greenish yellow, 
with but little enuring of red, in some none, tiesh a fine 
yellow, firm, and rather dry, separating freely from the 
stone which is smalTfor the size of the fruit, .^uice rich 
and sweet,' although not plentifuL Ripens the last w^k in 
August. This, like the former kind, has many seminal va- 
rieties, some good and some poor :• the tnle OVangg jPeach 
is very fine. I i^^bt it to the HcyfUcnltu^al Society in 1823. 

71. Heath. Hort, Soc. Cat. l89. 
Heath Clingstone. /6. 101*' 

Late Heath. Coxe^a View, 13*-*, * ♦ 

Late October, of some catalogues. 

Fruit larger inclining to an oval ^haj^e, and terminating in 
a projecting point kt the^ape^s, an€^ slightly cleft at the su- 
ture. Skin white and downy, with v6ry 4ittley and in some 
instances, no red, having al^rbwnish cast on the sunny side. 

Flesk white and juicy, adhering firmly to the stone ; ten- 
der and melting. Juice very plentiful, sweet and luscious, 
of a high fine flavour. 

Ripe in October. ' ' . 

The Heath Peach requites a warm sheltered situation to 
brin^^ it to pocfection north of New-Yotjw It ought to>e traiq- 
ed agaiqst a ^outh wall or board ^nce. It succeeds best far- 
ther south, arid in the state of Maryland arrives to the greatest 
state of perfeotian. This is one of the latest peaches we 
have, and when perfectly rip^, j^qual to the vejy best ; and 
the best for preservmg — it wlU keep till Noji&mber. Coxe * 
says, " The original stone w#i6 brought from the Mediter- 
ranean by 4ie Tate Daniel Heath, and fias ever since been 
propagated from the stone in Maryland, where it grows in' 
nigh^perfection and great abundance. ^'The jiilce is 89, 
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abundanl as ta make it difficult to eat the peach without in- 
jury to the clothes." 

72. Lemon Clingstone. HorL Soc. Cat, 196. 
Lemon Clingstone, Hoyte's. lb, 197. 
Kennedy's Carolina* lb. 194. 

Keimedy's Lemon Clingstone. lb, 198. 

Lemon Largest^ lb, 199. 

Pine Apple. lb, 212. 

Pine Apple Clingstone. lb, 213. 

Large Yellow Pine Apple. Coxe^a VieWy 24. 
^Leaves crenated, with ceniform glands. Flowers small, 
deep red, petals very shorts Fruit large, of an oral shape, 
projecting and terminating with a nipple at the apex ; large, 
and full at the bottom ; in appearance much like a large le- 
mon. Skin deep yellow, with a brownish red on the expo- 
sed side. Flesh firm, of a deep lemon colour, with a little 
red at the stone, to which it firmly adheres. Juice abun- 
dant, rich, vinous and sprightly, sweet, with an agreeable 
acidity ; and when perfectly ripe, most excellent > 

Ripe the middle and latter end of September. 

This is an old resident of our gardens ; by all accounts 
it was first brought here by Mr. Robert Kennedy, from Caro- 
lina, about forty years ago ;• it was generally called Kennedy's 
Carolina. Two kinds used to be cultivated, as was supposed 
different sorts, designated by early, and late. A number 
of seminal varieties have been cultivated by different names 
as above. The Pine Apple Cling is «iore round ; Hoyte's 
Lemon very large and pretty round : they all however are, 
with slight variation, of the same type, and no one kind equal 
to the old original sort A few bearing trees of the 
true sort are yet to be found in New-York, but the 
gseater part cultivated as Lemon Clingstones are very infe- 
rior. I would recommend to aU the Nurserymen to culti- 
vate the old kind only : the fruit is much sought afler for 
making the finest sweetmeats. The trees should have a 
good wahn dry situation to ripen in perfection. I sent it to 
the Hort. Soc, in 1823. 

73. Mammoth Peach. Hort, Soc, Cat. 200. 
Saarte Mout, or Aunt Sarah^s Peach. 

Fruit very large, of rather an irregular shape, inclining to 
the oval form ; suture very slight, one cheek projecting out 
more than the other. Skin pale green, with a brownish cast 
on the exposed side. Flesh greenish yellow, separating free- 
ly from the stone, which h large uoka heavy, generally con- 
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taining two pits io each. Juke not very abundant, but sweet 
and rich. 

Ripe in September. 

The Mammoth, or Aunt Sarah Peach, was discovered 
in a garden in New- York about forty years ago by Mr. Bre- 
voort ; he budded it in his Peach Orchard, and considered it 
a Peach of superior excellence, as well as an extraordinary 
large fruit. I sent it to the Hort. Soc. in 1823. 

74. Morris's White .Freestone. Hort Soc* Cai. 
203. 

White Rare Ripe. lb. ^29. Coxe'a View, 19. 

Luscious White Rare Ripe. Hort. Sod. Cat. 221. 

Philadelphia Freestone. 76. 214. 

Leaves crenated, glands reniform. Flotoers middle-sized, 
white and rose colour. Fruit large, and inclining to the oval 
form ; suture even, but not deep ; apex a little sunken.^ Flesh 
white, inclining to a yellowish cast, separating freely from 
the stone. Juice rich and sweet. 

Ripe about the middle or latter end of September. 

75. Morris's Red Free Stone. Hort. Sec. Cat. 202. 
Red Rare Ripe. lb. 218. C axe's Fietr, 9. 

Leaves crenated, with small round glands. FlowerfL mid- 
dle-sized. AViif/ ncariy round, of large size, apcxrtt little 
sunken. Skin greenish white, with a beautiful red cheek 
on the exposed side. . Flesh whitish and melting, separating 
freely from the stone, which is small, round, and not much 
furrowed. 

Ripe about the middle and latter end of August. 

These two excellent Peaches I received from Philadel- 
phia, and were said to have come from the garden of Ro- 
bert Morris, Esq. I sent them to the Horticultural Society 
in 1823. 

76. Hoffman's Pound Peach. ^ 
Morrisania Pound Peach. Hort. Soc. Cat. 205. 
Morrison's Pound. 76. 204. Pounds lb. 215. 

Fruit very large and heavy, of a pretty round sh^e. Skin 
a light brownish white, and brownish red on the exposed 
side. Flesh a light yellow, firm and compact, separating 
freely from the stone, which is rather large. Juice rich and 
sugary, with a sUght aromatic flavour. 

Ripe about th^ middle of September. 

This fine large Peach, and the latest freestone, was obtain- 
.ed from Gouvemeur Morris, of Morrisania, who got the 
scions from Martin Hoflman, Esq. It came up in a natural 
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state in his meadow, on Yotk Island, about forty years a^. I 
sent it to the Hori. Soc in 1823. As it was nrst obtained 
from Mr. Morris, it was called the Morrisania Pound Peach'; 
but on finding that, it originated with Mc* Hoffman, it was 
deemed proper to give it £at name. It is.one of our finest, 
as well as the largest of our fall Peaches. ^ 



'•^ Selection of PeacKea far a amaU Gurden* 



Banington 21 

BeUe^rde 20 

Bourdine 4 

Catherine 54 

Chancellor 22 

Early Anne 6 

Ford'^ Seedling 9 

Grosse Mignonne 27 

lofeft Admirable 29 

Madeleine de Courson 32 

Malta to 

*Astor Peach 61 

*Brevoort's Seedling 63 

♦Congress 64 

*Emperor of Russia 66 

*George the Fourth 26 

*Heath Tl 

♦Hoffhian's Bound 76 

*Lemon Clingstone 72 

*Mammoth Peach 73 
*Morris's Red Free*, 

stone 75 



NeiPs Early Purple 35 

New Noblesse 1 1 

New Royal Charlotte 37 

Noblesse 12 

Royal Kensington 47 

Royal George 46 

Smith's Newington 6ft 
Smooth^leaved Royal 

George 49 

Yanguard 16 



*Morris'» White Free- 
stone 74 
*New-Iork White 

Clingstone 67 

♦President 41 

♦Red Cheek Malacotan 69 

♦Washington 68 

♦Early Sweetwater 65 

♦Early Orange 70 



p^ Those marked witb an aateriik (*) are added by the Editor, 
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CHAPTER XI 



KBCTARINES. 

Sect, L — Melting pah Fruited. 

1. Fairchild's. Cr. Lindl, in HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 
648. HUt,Ed.S.p.B\4. 

Fairchild's Early. Miller, No. 1. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit the smallest of all the nectannes, being only about 
four inches and a half in circumference, nearly globular^ a 
litde flattened at its apex. Skin bright yellow next the waH, 
shaded with deep scarlet on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
"bright yellow to the stone, from which it separates. Juice 
rich, with a little perfume. Stone obttise, nearly smooth* 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This beautSiil litde Nectarine was raised by Thomas 
Fairchild, a gardener at Hoxton near London. 

2. Hunt's Large Tawny. Nwrsery Catalogue. 
Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 

deep rose colour. Fruit rather small, but larger than the 
last, about five and a . half ot tax inches in circumference, 
somewhat ovate, a Uttle compressed on one side of the su- 
ture, and fuller on the other, with a prominent apex. Skin 
pale orange, shaded with deep red on the sunny side, and 
interspersed with numerous russetty specks. Flesh deep 
orange, melting, of an excellent flavour, and separates from 
the stone. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This very excellent Nectarine originated from the follow- 
ing variety about the year 1824, not through the seminal 
process ; but, as it appears, by a spontaneous efibrt in na- 
ture to enlarge tbe parts of fructification.^* In the spring of 
182# I observed a few of the maiden plants in the nursery 
with much larger blossoms than those on the other plants, 
but promiscuously interowxed among them : which at first 
led me to suppose that some other sort had been introduced 
through the carelessness of the budders in the previous 
budding season; but upon a close examination, I found 
there was not in the whole collection of Peaches and Neo 
tarines then in flower, one kind whose blossoms correspond- 
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ed with these. I marked the plants, and in the autumn had 
two or three potted of each sort. In 1828 I placed them 
under glass, and forced them ; their blossoms still main- 
tained their enlarged character, and were succeeded by fruit 
which differed in no other respect from the original sort than 
thai of being larger, yet ripening about the same time. 

A fully expanded blossom of the small Tawny Nectarine 
is about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter from the ex- 
tremity of one petal to that of the opposite one. In this it 
is an inch and a quarter, and the petals are imbricated at 
the base. 

There appears, to me a great singularity in this accidental 
change of charaicter, and to some it may appear incredible ; 
but I state it as a fact that has happened under my own in- 
spection, being perfectly satisfied that it had never been ob- 
served previously by any otlier person. 

There are other instances upon record where fruit has 
spontaneously changed its character ; but none so decidedly 
as this, which has enlarged its blossoms, as well as its 
fruit. ' 

3. Hunt's Small Tawny. Nursery Caialogut, 

Hunt's Early Tavimy. G, Lindl. in Hort, Trans. Vol. 
V. p. 642. 

Leches doubly serrated, without glands. Fhwera small, 
deep rose colour. Fruit rather larger than that of the Fair- 
child's, about five inches in circumference, somewhat ovate, 
a little compressed on one side of the suture, and a little 
fuller on the other, with a prominent apex. Skin pale 
orange on the shaded side ; but when exposed to the sun, 
shaded with deep red, intermixed with numerous russettj 
specks. . Flesh deep orange, melting, juicy, extremely well 
flavoured, and separates from the stone. 
' Ripe the middle and end of August. 

4. Nkate's White. 

New White. G. Lindl in Hort. Trana. Vol. v. p. 648. 

White, or Flanders. Hooker^ Pom. Lond. p. 30. 

Emmerton's New White. JSursery Catalogues, 

Leaves crenate, \^ith reniform^ glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit middle-sized, roundish, veiy pale yellowish green, 
becoming almost white in the shade, and slightly tinged with 
red next the sun. Flesh tender*and juicy, with a fine vinous 
flavour, and separates from the stone, which is rather smalls 

Ripe (he «nd of August to the middle of September. 
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5. Old White. G. LMi. in HorU Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 548. 

Leaves ccenate, with renifonn ^ands. Flowers Iwrge. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate. Skin pale yellowish 
indiite, sprinkled with small pearl-coloured specks. Flesh 
melting, and separates from the stone. Juice sugary and 
highly flavoured. - 

Ripe the end of August to the middle of September. 

6. Petbrborough. G, Lindl, in Hort. Trans, Vol. v. 
p. 562. Miller^ No. 10. 

Late Green. . lb. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small, 
very dark crimson. Fruit below the middle size, some- 
what globular. Shin pale green next the wall, tinged with 
muddy red on the suimy side. Flesh greenish white to the 
stone, from which it separates.. 

Ripe the beginning of October. 

In a dry warm season this is a good little fruit. 

It should be planted on a south or south-east wall to ripen 
it perfectly. 



.Sect. II. •— -Melting Red-Fruited.^ 

7. Aromatic G. Lindl. w Hort. Trans^ Vol. v. p. 
551. 

Leaves crienate, widi reniform glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat globular. Skin pale straw 
colour in the shade, but of a deep red or blackish brown on 
the side next the sun. Flesh pale straw colour, but red at 
the stone, from which it separates. Juice of a rich vinous 
flavour. 

Ripe the end of August or beginning of September. 

8. Brinion. Switzer^ p. 94. 

Marbled. J6. . 

Brinion red at stone, > ^ \n i i 

Violet red at stone, } "^^^^ Catalogues. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit ih& largest of the melting sorts, frequently measuring 
eight inches and a quarter in circumference, a httle more 
long than broad, with now and then a small nipple at the 
apex. Skin very pale yellow next the wall ; but of a deep 
red on the sunny sidey very much marbled with' a 4eeper 
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cokNur, occasionally mixed with a little pale thin mssef* 
Flesh mekingt greenish yellow, but veiy red at the stone* 
from which it separates. Juice excellent. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

The name of Brinion has been continued to this Necta- 
rine, fxqpi the time of Switzer, in 1724. 

It is not a corruption from the word Brugnon, a name by 
which the French designate their Pavie Nectarines ; but 
from Brin^ a brindled or marbled colour. It is the largest 
and best of our melting Nectarines^ and ought to be in every 
good collection of fruit.. 

9. Claremont. G, lAndl* in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 661. 

Xeai^e^ crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small* 
Fruit middle-sized, slightly ovate. Skin pale green next 
the wall,- but of a deep muddy red next the sun, intermixed 
with a little dark brown russet : as it ripens the skin shrivels 
like that of the Newington. Flesh pale greenish white to 
the stone, where it is shghtly tinged with red, and from which 
it separates. Juice pleutiful, and excellently well flavour- 
ed. Stone rather large, oblong, thick, deeply rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This Nectarine was raised at Esher, in Surry, about the 
year 1760, by John Greening, gardener to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who then lived at Claremont. 

10. Common Elruge. G, Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. 
V. p. 651. Pom. Mag. t. 49. 

Leaves crenate, wiQi reniform glands. Flowers BmaWf 
pale, dull red. Fruit middle-sized, inclining to oval ; chan- 
nel shallow at the base, gradually deeper towards the apex. 
Skin deep violet or blood colour, when exposed, vrith mi- 
nute brownish specks ; paler in the shade. ' Flesh whitish^ 
melting, very juicy, rich, and high-flavoured ; a little stain- 
ed with red next the stone, from which it parts freely. Stone 
middle-sized, oval, slightly pointed, pale, in which it differs 
from the Violet Hative, the stone of which is deep red. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

It is difficult to explain why the name of £lruge should 
have been given to this nectarine. The true £lruge has 
been so well described by Miller, that it appears marvellous 
the misapplication of its name should not have been disco- 
vered many years ago ; and, what is still more surprising, 
the original fruit is, perhaps, no where now to be found. It 
will be described under the name of Miller's Elruge. 
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11. Due Du TELEi&R'ff. Gi lAndl. in HarL Trans. Yol. 
V. p. 561. 

Du Tellier'9. Mton^s Epitome, 

DutiUv ^ ' i ^^'''^^'HS^^^ CaiahgntB, 
Leaves crenafe, with reniform glands. Flowers «mall, 
bright pale crimson. Fruit above the middle size, somewhat 
oblong, compressed near the suture, and having a few ob- 
scure angles near the base, and a^little narrowed at the apex. 
Skin pale green next the wall, marbled with deep red or pur- 
ple next the sun^ on a somewhat tawny ground. Flesh 
greenish white, meltiilg, of a faint red next the stone, from 
which it separates. Juice sweet and very well flavoured. 
Stone obtuse, tMck. - 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

12. Miller's £lruge. G. LindL Hort, Trans. Yol. 
V. p. 641. ^ 

£huge. Langley^ p. 102. t. 29. f. 3^ Miller^\ Ed. 8. 
No. 2. 

Elrouge. Switzer^ p. 92.. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small. . 
Fruit middle-sized, rather more long than broad. Skin 
greenish yellow on the shaded side ; but when exposed to 
the sttn, of a daric red or purple colour. Flesh greenish 
yellow, melting and juicy, of a very excellent flavour, and 
separates from the stone. 

Kipe the beginning and middle of Augtist. 

The EIruge nectarine, hke the red Roman, has-been 
widely mistaken by gardeners, although, till the introduc- 
tion of Hunt's small Tawny, there was. not any nectarine in 
this country, if elsewhere, which could be arranged in the 
same class, division, subdivision, and section, with the EI7 
ruge of Miller. When the classification of peaches and nec- 
tarines was published in the Sort. Trans, in 1824, I ex- 
pressed my doubts of the sort being then in existence : this 
impression is not removed ; for notwithstanding the circu- 
lation of that paper by the Society throughout every part of 
Great Britain,^it has not to this day been received into the 
Chiswick Garden. If any spirited nurseryman would offer 
a hundred guineas for its recovery, he would amply repay 
himself by its sale. 

EIruge, or Elrouge, is a sort of lame anagram of Gurle 
or Gourie^ the name of a norserymanat Hoddesjkm, in 
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Hertfordshire, in the reigti of Charles the Second, who is 
said to have raised this nectarine. 

13.^ MuRRY. G^ Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Yol. v. p* 552. 
MiUer,No.7. 

Murrey. Ray, 7. 

Leaves crenate, with renifonii glands. Flowers smM.- 
Fruit middle -sizedy rather more long than broad, narrow at 
the apex^ with a little more fulness on one side of the suture 
than on the other. Skin dark red or purjde, pale green next 
the wall. Flesh pale greenish white, melting, and separates 
from the stone. Juice sweet, and well flavoured. Stone ob- 
long, obtuse^ and almost sinootii. 

Kipe the middle and end of August. 

14. Ord's Neqtarine. G, LindL in Hort. Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 664. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers smalU 
dark brown. Fruit somewhat below the middle size, rar 
ther ovate^ and swelled a little more on one side of the su- 
ture than the other. Skin greenish yellow, on the side next 
the wall, but of a deep purple where exposed to the sun. 
Flesh melting, greenish yellow, with a little red at the stone^ 
from which it separates. Juice plentiful, of a very excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle erf* September. 

-15. PiTM ASTON Orange. Hort, Trans, Vol. iv. p. 
232. t. 6. G. LindL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 544. 

Leaves crenate, i/v^th globose glands. Flowers large, of a 
beautiful bright rose colour. Fruit o£ a good size, wide at ' 
the base, almost heartrsbaped^ the summit being elongated, 
and terminating in an ai^ute nipple. 6'A:fii smooth, of a dark 
brownish red on the side exposed to tiie sun, and of a rich 
yellow on the other side : at the junction of the columns, the 
red is blended with the yellow, in stretdis and dots, and ob 
the darkest part are a few streaks of an almost black purple 
hue. Flesh melting, deep yellow or orange colour, with a 
narrow radiated circle of Imght crimson round the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice plentiful, high flavoured, 
and saccharine. Stone rather small, niurow, sharp pointed* 
and rugged. 

■Ripe the middle ef August to the beginning of Septein- 
her. 

- Thie very valuable nectarine was reused by John Wil- 
liam8,^£sq, of Pitmaston, near Worcester, frofn a s«ed tf 
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tlie eommoQ £lnige, which ripened in 1 SI 5. It is, at (Pre- 
sent, the only nectarine in the fourth section ot the second 
class, in the synoptical arrangement, which see, at the end 
of thiB article. 

16. Scarlet. G. Ldndl, in Hott. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
562. MiUer, No. 4. 

£reai7e^ crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small. 
Frtft^ middle-sized, somewhat ovate, generally terminating 
in a small acute nipple. Shin bright deep scarlet^ tinged 
with violet on the sunny side : pale green next the walL 
jF7e«^ greenish white, but red at the stone, from which it sepa-^ 
rates. Juice sugary and well flavoured. Stone oval^ acute 
pointed, almost smooth. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

17. Temple. Lan^ey, Poni. t. 30. f. 1. : 
Temple's. MilUr^^o. 9. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small, 
pale. Fi^it below the middle size, somewhat ovate, with a 
sli^t suture. Skm greenish yellow on the shaded side, but 
of a carnation red next the sun. Flesh pale yellow to the 
stone, from which it separates; Juice very well flave^ired. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

Tins nectarine ripened at Twickenham in 1727, on a 
west wall, September 4, O. S., or September 16, N. S. 
Langley, 

18. Yermash. Hooker, Pom* Land, t; 29. Gr. Lindl, 
in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 648. 

Leaver crenate, with reniform glands. F/oti^er« : large, 
deep rose colour.^ Fruit small, roundish, tapering a Uttle 
towards the apex. Skin vory smooth, of an intense red co- 
lour on the iside next the sun ; greenish on the other side. 
Flesh white, with a radiated circle of very fine red next the 
stone, from which it separates, of high flavour, melting, juicy, 
and sweet, relieved by an agreeable acid. - Stone small. 
Ripe the middle and end of August. 
' There is^ no doubt diat this is the real Vermash Necta- 
rine, which is very well figured by Mr. Hooker in his Po- 
mona Londinensis, . ~ , ' 

19. Violet HatIvb. G, lAndl, in Hort. Trans. Vol. 
v« p. 662. - ■ 

Petite Violette Hative, Duhq^meU 22. t. 1 6. f. 2. 

Violet. Po7n. Mag. t 68. 

Lord Selsey's Elruge. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 623. 

17* 
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Large scarlet. Of some (k&^etians^ according to the 
*Pam, J[iag, , 

Leaver crenate, with retu^brm glands* Flowers snudl, 
bright red^ Fruit middle sf2ed, somewhat broader. at the 
base than at the apex; cavity of the stalk middle sized; 
the point which marks the base of the style seldom projects^ 
but is^ generally in a shallow cleft,' which runs across the 
apex. Skiuj where exposed, dark purplish red, intermixed 
(M* mottled with pale brown dots ; next the wall pale yel- 
lowish green. Flesh whitish, a very pale yellowish greei^ 
tinged with red next the stone, from whick it separates free- 
ly ; melting, juicy, and rich. Stone middle sized, roundish, 
obovate, its fissures not so deep nor so sharp as those of the 
Common Elnige ; their ridges flattish, but rough, and of a 
red colour, by which it maybe always distinguished from 
die fruit just mentioned, the stone of which is pale^ with no 
n^ of red passing from it into the desh. 

Ripe firom the end of August to the middle of September* 
^ TMs is a most excellent Nectarine, and ought to be ionnd 
in every good collection of fruit.. 

The Violet Hdtive, although of French origin, has long 
been known in this country under the name of Violet simply. 
As the French find the necessity of this designation, it is 
adopted here, because ^ere are other Violette Nectarines 
which require appellations to distinguish them one firom 
another ; besides, there appears no good reason for reducing 
a definitive name in this case, any more than there would 
be in those of the Avants^ the Mignonnes^ and the Made^ 
leines among the peaches. All our practkTU gardeners write 
for the Violet Hative if they want this ihiit. 

Sect. III. PavieSf or Clingstones, 

20. Black Newington. G, Lindh plan oJ an Orchardf 
1796, lb. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 641. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands* Flowers large. 
Fruit large, almost globular, rather more broad than long. 
Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a dai^ muddy 
red, or nearly black, where exposed to the sun. Flesh very 
firm, pale green, but deep red at the stone, to which it fimdy 
adheres. Juice sugary, vinous, and perfumed. Stone large, 
rugged, almost round. 

Kipe the beginning and middle of September. ^ 

The Newington Nectarine, as well as all others belong 



* 
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ing to iina section, id inito highest peribetiop when the sldn 
begins to shrivel. "^ . ^ 

21. Bruonon YiOLEi' Mu0Q,tj£« IMtomel^ 26. 1 18. 
Brugnon Musqu^. Lelieur*' 

litanes crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers lai^e. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat oVate, generally tenninated 
by an acute nipple. Shin very^smooth, oi a pale and almost 
transparent amber colour on the shaded sidct but where ex- 
posed to the sun, of a bright deep scarlet. Fltsh finn> yel- 
lowish white, but very red. at the stone, to which it firmly 
adheres. Juice sugary, vinous, and well flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

Tins Nectarine is quoted by Mr. Aiton, in his Epitome, 
as a synonyme of the Red Roman ;. had both sortS; come 
under his own observation, he would, however, have been 
satisfied of their wide difference. The Red Roman is 
nearly twice the size of this, very different in both shape and 
colour, and of superior nierit. The Brugnon Yiolet Musqu^ 
appears' not to have been known to Miller ; and the Red 
Roman was not known to the French, at least it is not to be 
found in any of their books. 

22. £arly Newington. Aiton^s Epitome. 
Early Black Newington. ^urs. Catalogues, 
Lucombe's Black. Forsyth. 
Lucombe's Seedling. J^urs. Catalogues. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit somewhat below the middle size, inclining to ovate, a 
little compressed on one side of the suture; fuller on Uie 
other, narrowed at the apex, and terminating with an acute 
nipple. Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a bright 
red next the sun, marbled and motded with a much deeper 
colour, and covered with a thin violet bloom. Flesh green- 
ish white, but very red at the stone, to which it closely ad- 
heres. Jtitce sugary and well flavoured. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

Several varieties of the Newington Nectarine, within the 
last forty years, have been raised from seed m this coustry, 
and have had different names assigned them, which lias 
caused no small difficulty in tl^ arrangement of their sy- 
nonymes. 

The Eariy Newington and Easly Black Newington have 
been ascertained, in Kensington Gardens, to be the'same ; 
and iMicombe's Blade and Lucombe's Seedling want cha- 
ntoters to distinguish them trom the Early Newington. 
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83. GoLDEH. Langlmui. 29. f. 5. Gr. lAmiLmHwU 

• TVaiw. Vol. V. p. 651. jiliUtr^ No^8. 

'JLtaotB cr^iatOf with renifonn glands. Flower$ smalL 
FriiU middle-sized, somewhat ovate, nairowed al the apex, 
and terminated by an acute nipple. Shin bri^t yellow next 
the wall, but on the sunny side of a bright scarlet, shaded 
with a few streaks of adarker colour. Flesh yellow, firm, 
but red at the stone, to whicti it closely adheres. Jmce not 
abundant, but of pretty good fiavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 
This Nectarine ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a 
west wall, August 20. O. S., or August 31. N> S. Lang- 
ley. 

" 24. Italian* iMnglef^ t, 29. f. 4^ G. Lind. in HorU 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 554. ^ 

Brugnon, t>r Italian. MUler^ No. 5. 
Leaves erenate, with reniform ^ands. Flowers small. 
Fruit large, somewhat globular. Skin greenish yellow next 
the wall, dark red next the sun, and marbled with a darker 
colour, interspersed with a little thin gray russet. Flesh 
firm, of a pale yellowish colour, but very red at the sj^ne, to 
which it closely adheres. Juice abundapt, rich, and excel- 
lent. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 
25. Red Roman. Forsyth, 

Roman. Langley, p. 102. t. 29. £, 2. G. lAnd. in HorU 
Trans, Vol. v. p. 548. . 

Roman Red. Miller^ No. 6. 

Leaves erenate, with reniform glands. - Flowers lai^. 
Fruit of the largest size, frequently measuring eight inches 
and a quarter in circumference, somewhat globular, and a 
little flattened at its apex. Skin greenish yellow next the 
wall, but where exposed to the sun of a deep muddy red or 
purple colour, somewhat scabrous, with brown russetty 
specks. Flesh firm, greenish yellow, but very red at the 
stone, to which it firmly adheres. Juice plentiful, sugary, 
of a very high and vinous flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and^niddle of September. 

This Nectarme ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a 

south wall, July 30. O. S., or August 10. N. S. Langley, 

The Red Roman Nectarine has l)een cultivated in our 

gardens' about two centuries, as appears Y>y Parkinson's List 

, in 1^9v and is on^ of tibe lar^fst amd best in our present 

collectioi^. How it should have' been mistak^i by practi- 
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cal men I am at a logs to conceive/ as b. meUing firuit bas 
- been ioF years sold m many of our nurseries under this 
nafne, although all writers have described it as a Pavie^ or 
Clingatane, 

26i Saint Omer's. G. LAndl, in Hort* Trims. Vol; v. 
p. 541. 

Saint Omer's. JJan6t*ryvNo. 10. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands* Flowers large. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovaf^, and generally termi- 
nated by an acute nipple. Skin bright red next the sun^ 
and of II pale amber yellow On the shaded side. Flesh firm, 
yellowish white, but very red at the stone, to which it firmly 
adheres. Juice rich and highly flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This Nectarine appears to have been known in^s coun« 
try above sixty years, but by whom introduced is not certain. 

27. Scarlet Newington. G. LindL in HorU Trans. 
VoJ. V. p. 541. 

Newington. Ijmgleif^ p. 102. t 19. f. 1. Milltr^ 3. 
IB«,p. 313. Switzer, p, 95. 

JLedve^ doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers largo 
Fruit rather above the middle size, of a roundish figure. 
Skin pal^ amber next the wall, but of a bright red on the 
sunny side, and marbled with a deeper colour, occasionally 
intermixed witn a little thin russet. Flesh firm, pale yellow- 
ish white, but very red at the stone, to. which it closely ad^ 
heres. Juice sweet, brisk,, imd of a -most dejicious vinous 
flavour. Stone smatf, not deejay rugged. 

Ripe the beginning arid middle of September. 

This ripened at Twickenham in 17^7, on a south Wall, 
July 10. 6. S., or July 21, N. S. 

The Scarlet . Newington Nectarine is undoubtedly the 
Newington, of Miller, I^itt, and Switzer; but so many 
* others, of a similar character, have sprung up since Uieir time, 
that it becomes necessary some appellation shoul^ be pre- 
fixed to thenn in order that we may know of which sort we 
are speaking* . ' 

This^ the Tawny Newington, ^pd the Red Roman, are 
the very highest flavoured nectarines in our coHlictions, es- 
pecially if the fiiiit is sufleredid remain upon the tree till it 
becomes shrivelled. \.r * v * . 

28. TaWNT NEMhtKGTOW. 

Tl^wnjr. G.Undf.f'lawifanOrchwpd^nTd^, ^^ 
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teaees douUy serrated, without glands. Fhwer$]a^. 
Fruit pretty large, somewhat omte. 5 W» yellowiifc ot 4aw- - 
ay-coloured, a little mottled or marled mth dtufTedor 
orange on the suni^ side. Flesh firm, veiy pale yellow, 
or yellowish white, but very red at the stone, to which 
it closely adheres. Juice plentiful^ sugary, and of the mos^ 
delicious iSavour. Stone broad, thick, not dee^dy ru^^* ** 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. ^' ^^ 

A Selection ofJ^Tectarin^Jora SmaU Gurdm. 

Brinion 8 Pitmaston Orange 15 

Eh^ge- V 10 Red Roman 25 

Fairchild's * 1 Scarlet Newington 27 

Hunt's Small Tawny 3 Tawny Newmgton 28 

Neate's White 4 Violet Hative 19 



- CHAPTER XIL 

A CLASSIFICATION OP PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

Hort, Tram. Vol. v. * 

■ t 

The confusion of thesorts of Peachee,and Nectarines, 
the misapplication of their names? and the perplexity thus 
occasioned both to the nurserjrman ^M the gardener, are 
sufficient nxiucemfeits to attempt sudi an arrangement as 
may remove tiiese inconveniences. 

To accomplishthis. three classes are created, each of which 
has three divisions ; these are each separated into two subdi- 
visions, and every subdivision into two sections ; making in 
the whole thirty-six sections. Pait only of these sections are^ 
applicable to those varieties we are novir acquainted with ; 
the others vdllTcmain to be filled up as new kmds arise, 
tiiere being at present no plants vnth such characters. 

In the following Tables, the classes, are founded on the 
leaves, and the Hivismis^ on the flowers.* 

Class I. - , 

• CKoAtains th6se whose leaves are deeply and doubly ser- 
iated, having no glands. Figt 1. \jSeefoUotoing page.'] 



e*' 



^ 



* Tl»^GiAalMTeb««ii taken frpm tike HortieiiltoralTnuiMetloiw. Am. Md. . 

ft , . *' - 
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Class IL 
Thoae wbose leaves are crenate or Mmilate, b&Ting glo- 
bose glands. Fig 2; 



CLisa in. 
Those whose leayea are crenate or serrulate, hftTing r 
ntform ^andfl. Fig. 3. 
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An accurate observer will distinguisk other character^ in 
the glands ; thej are either sessile or pedicellate ; but these 
distinctions are too minute (or application on the presentee* 
casion. 

The form of the glands, as weB as their position, is per- 
fectly distinct ; they are fully developed in the month of 
May, and they continue to the last, permanent in their char 
racter, and are not aflTected by cultivation* The ^obose 
glands aie situated, one, two, or more, on the footstalks, and 
one, two, or more on the tips or points of the serratures of 
the leaves. 'The reniform glands grow also on the foot- 
stalks of the leaves, but those on the leaves are placed with- 
in the serratures, connecting, as it were, the upper aftd lower 
teeth of the serratures together ; their leaves, when taken 
from a branch of a vigorous growth, have more glands ^lan 
the leaves of the globose varieties. It will, however, some* 
times happen, that glands are not discernible on some of the 
leaves, especially on those produced from weak branches ; 
in this case, other bmnches must be sought for which do 
produce them. 

With regard to the flowers, on which the divisions are 
founded, all authors previous to Duhamel have described 
large and small flowers only. Both in the Bon Jardinier 
and in the PomoM Francaisey " fleurs mpyennes," or mid- 
dle flowers, are mentioned; the notice of them, > however, 
originated with Duhamel, who, in the descriptions of several 
of his Peaches, speaks in a manner which indicates even 
four sizes, \iz, fleurs grandes,* fleurs assez gi^andesy'f fleurs 
petites,'![, fleurs tres petites ;§ and on examining the trees 
thus described, the differences are evident. In noticing 
these, however, it is not intended to convey an idea that a 
fourdi division is necessary ; on the contrary, it would per- 
plex rather than elucidate. In fact, it requires some prac- 
tice to distinguish the middle from the small-sized flowers ; 
the former are larger in all their parts, but in other respects 
there is no diflerence between them ; and in maintaining the 
division, I have conformed more to the authority oiLdieur 
than tq my- own opinion. 

We now come to the fruit ; with regard to which nature 
. has furnished two distinct characters in the external appear- 
ance; as wen as two in the internal structure. The first of 

* Mftdaleiae IWattch». t Avant P*cke BUndM. 

X BonrdiiM. % B«ll6f arde. 
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' these (lepeads on the dowmDeas or smoothness of the skin; 
Ihe former being true Peacbea, the Jatter our ^NectarinsBt 
knows in France only aa Picket listes, or smooth- skianed 
Peaches. Each of these we divisible, from their internal 
structure, into the Pavies or Clingstones, and the melting 
kinds ; the former having firm flesh adhering so closely to 
the stone as to be perfectly inseparable from it; the latter 
having soft dissolving flesh separating readily from the stone, 
and tetwuig a few detached pieces of the fle^ only behind. 
As the mature fruit in vegetable economy appears to be the 
ire in her progress towards reproduction, I 
a the most natural on which to found my 



le ciaaaes of Peaches and Nectarines may, 
in of the leaves, be ascertained in the lirst 
aa been raised ; the divisiona, from the 
iring following ; and the aubtUvmotu and 
j the former on the character of the skins, 
Ihe latter on the qualities of the flesh, in the succeeding sum- 
mer (» autumn; and M'betber the number to be submitted 
to examination be great or small, the arrangement may be 
«flbcted with equal facility and precision. 



A STI^OPTICAL TABLE OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 



CumI. 
LescM drcfilj 
and doHblr *er- ^ 



I- Stctian 1. 
SuMiritfenl. I PaiiM. 
Feachci. \ N^clim 3. 
I M>.i.«c.. 

Sab'diaaott Z, 1 Pnriet. 
NtclariDei. \ StelionZ. 
I Mtilen. 
1- Stction I. 
Subdieitian I. ( Parjei. 
Fcachei. j Stelion 3. 
~ Mthftt 
( See 
Subdinirimi S. I Pai 
Neclarinci.' 1 Sie 
*Me 

SuMirmsn 1. I Patic 

Peaclwi. 1 SeaU 

\ Melh 



Sttlicn I. 
Patiet. 
Stelion 2. 



f Pa.i«. ' 
1 Setlumi. 
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Dimtion 1. 
Large flowers. 



Clau 2. 
Leavet crenat- 

«d or serrulated, i 
with globose 
glands. 



Division 2. 
Middle flowers. 



Division 3. 
SmiaU flowers. 



f 
I 



Subditition T. I Paries. 



Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarioes. 



\ Section2. 
I Melters. 

^eelion 1. 

Paries. 

Section^. 

Melters. 



( Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



I Subdivisioji 2. 
(^ f^ectaiiues. 



{ 

{ 
I 



( 



Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



Section 1. 

Paries. 

Section 2. 

Melters. 

Section 1.^ 

Paries. , 

Section 2. 

Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
f Pavite. 
J 5ec/ton2. 
* Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
f Paries, 
i Section 2, 
^ Melters. 



Class 3. 
Leares crenat' 



Division 1. 
Large flowers. 



Division 2. 



f Subditision 1. 
I Peaches. 

< 

Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



{ 
{ 



Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



ed or serrulated, J Middle flowers 

with «reniforDi 

glands. 



■ 



DitisionS.*^ 
Small flowers. 



Subdivision 2. 
(^ Nectarines. 

^ Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



1 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



Section 1. 

Paries. 

Section 2., 

Melters. 

Section 1. 

Paries. 

5ec/ton 2. 

Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
1 Paries, 
i Section 2, 
^ Melters. 

Section 1. 

Paries. 

Section 2. 

Melters. 

Section 1. 

Paries. 

Section 2. 

Melters, 

Section 1. 

Paries. 

5ec/ion 3. 

Melters. 



{ 
{ 
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The names given to some of the English Peaches and 
Nectarines are so direotljr at variance with the classification 
of DuHAMEL,* which, as far as it goes, is unobjectionable, 
that I cannot avoid observing on them, lest it should be 
supposed that I acquiesce in so incorrect a nomenclature. 
The classes of Duhimel are four. The first are called 
Peches, being those with downy skins, the flesh separating 
from the stone. The second are called Pdvies, being those 
with downy skins, ths flssh adhering to the stone. The 
third p.re called Peches violettes, being those with smooth 
skins, the flesh 3eparating from the stone. The fourth are 
called Brugnonsy being those with smooth skins, the flesh 
adhering to the stons. The two last classes include those 
fruits which we call Nectarines. The names, therefore, 
which the English gardeners have applied, such as Violet 
Hative| to a Peach, and Brugnon to a melting Nectarine, 
are absolutely improper. 



A LIST OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

ARRANGED ACCORBINO TO THE PLAN ABOVE PROPOSED. 

(The numbers refer to the numbers in the list.) 

Class I. Division 1. Subdivision 1. Section 1. 

Serrated glandless leaves. Large flowers. 
peaches. paVies. 

1. Almond Peach. Hort. Trans. 

57. Old Newington. Miller.. 

58. Pavie Madeleine. Duhamel. 
60. Smith's Newinsrt;on. Miller. 



* Trait6 det Arbres Fruitlers, par Duhamel, vol. H. p. 4. 

t MiHeff in his Dictionary, has fallen int»«n error in describing hnUaU Pstiek 
be says the French call it JLa Petite Ftolette Hative^ which cannot be corrMt. 
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Class I. Division 1. SuBDirisioK 1. Ssonoir 3. 

Serrated glandless leaver. Large JlowerM^ 

PBA€HK8« MELTBRS. 

Cambray. I*orsyth. 
Cardinal. Lelieur. 
D'Ispahan. LeHeur. 

5. Double Montagne. Fofsylh. 

6. Early Anne. Nursery Catalogues. 
9. Ford's Seedling. Forsyth. 

28. Hemskirke. Nursery Catalogues. 

33. Madeleine de Courson. Duhamel. 

10. Malta. MiUer. 

34. Montaubon. lb. 

1 1. New Noblesse. Nursery Catalogues. 

12. Noblesse. Aiton*s Epitome. 

Old Royal Charlotte. Nursery Catalogues, 
richer Nain. Duhamel. 
Sanguinole. lb; 

Sawed-leaved. Nursery Catalogues. 
Scarlet Admirable. lb. 
16. Sulhamstead. Hort. Trans. 

16. Vanguard. Forsjrth. 

17. White Magdalen. Miller. 

18. White Nutmeg. lb. 

Class I. Divisioif 1. Subdivision 2. Section 1. 
Serrated glandless leaves. Large flowers. 

NECTARINES. PAVIES. 

20. Black N^wington. Forsjrth. 

22. Early 5fewington. Alton's Epit<Hne. 

Late Newington. lb. 

Princess Royal. Forsyth. 

Rogers^s Seedling. lb. 

26. St. Omer^s. Hanbury. 

27. Scarlet Newington. Nursery Catalogues. 

28. Tawny Newington. Jb. 
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Class I. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Bbjction 2. 
Serrated glandless leaves. Large flowers. 
nectarines, melters. 
2. Hunt's Large Tawny. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class I. Division 2. Subdivision 1. Sectioiv 2. 
Serrated glandless leaves. .Middle flowers. 

FEACHES. MELTERS. 

37. New Royal Charlotte. Nursery Catalogues. 
Magdeleine a moyennes fleurs. Lelieur. 

Class I. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 

Serrated glandless leaves. Small flowers. 

peaches, melters. 

Bear's Eatly. Aiton's Epitome. 
3* Belle de Vitry. Duheunel. 

30. Lockyer's Mignonne. Nursery Catalogues. 

31. Lord Fauconberg's Mignonne. Nursery Cat. 
Madeleine Tardive. Duhamel. * 

33. Millet's Migncnne. Forsyth. 
44. Red Magdalen. Aiton's Epitome. 

46. Royal George. lb. 

47. Royal George Mignonne. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class L Division 3. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Serrated glandless leaves. SmaU Flowers. 

nectarines, melters. 

3. Hunt's Small Tawny. Nursery Catalogues. 
12. * Miller's Elruge* Nursery Catalogues. 

Class. H. Division 1. Subdivision 1. Secvion 2. 
CrencUed lea/ces^ with globose glands. Large flowers. 

PEACHES. melters. ' 

19. Acton Scot Hort. Trans. 
21. Barrington. Nursery Catalogues. * 

18* 
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Belle Bausse. Bon Jard. 

Belle Beaute. Bon Jard. 
21. ^Buckingham J[Iignonne, Forsyth. 

7. Early-Downton. Hort. Trans. 
25. Early Vineyard. Alton's Epitome. 
27. Grosse Mijgnonne. Duhamel. 

Marlborough. Nursery Catalogues. 

MiOTionne Frisde. Bori Jard. 

Mignonne Hative. lb. 
36. NeiFs Early Purple. Hooker. 

Old Royal George. Switzer. 

48. Royal Kensington. Forsyth. 

49. Smooth-leaved Royal George. lb. 

50. Spring Grove. Hort. Trans. 

51. Superb Royal. Forsyth. 
Vineuse de Fromentin. Bon Jard. 

Class II. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 
CrenaUd leaves, with- globose glands. Large Flowers. 

NECTARINES. MELTERS. 

> 

16. Pitmaston Oremge. Hort. Tl-ans. 

Class H. Division 2. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Crendted leaves, with globose glands. JMtddle flowers. 

peaches. MELTERS. 

Avant Peche Jaune. Lelieur. 
•24. Early Adnurable. Miller. 

Class n. Divisions. Subdivision!. Section 1, 
Crenated leaoes, with globose glands. Small flowers. 

PEACHES. PaVIES. 

53. Braddick's American. Forsyth. 

* This proTM to be the Barrington Peachy No. 81. 
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Class II. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Crenated leaves^ with globose glands. [ Small flowers. 

peaches, melters. 

20. Bellegarde. Miller. Duhamel. 
4. Bourdine. Miller. DuhameL 

26. George the Fourth. Hort Trans. Pom. Mag. 

29. Late Admirable. Langley. 

36. New Bellegarde. Nursery Catalogues. 

38. N^vette. Miller. Duhamel. 

Pecher a feuilles de Saule* Bon. Jard. 

41. President. Pom. Mag. 

42. Purple Alberge. Miller, 

62. Teton de V^nus. Miller. Duhamel. 
Yellow Chevreuse. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class III. Division 1. Subdivision 1. Section 1. 
Crenated haves, with reniform glands. Large Jl&wers^ 

peaches. PAVIE3. 

66. Monstrous Pavie of Pomponne. Nursery Cat. 

Class III. Division!. Subdivision!. Section 2. 
Crenated leaves, with reniform glands* Large flowers. 

PEACHES. melters. 

A.bricot^e. Duhamel. 
Double-blossomed. Forsyth. 
8. Flat Peach of China. Hort. Trans. 
40. Pourpree Hative. Duhamel. 
14. Rod Nutmeg. Miller. 

Class III. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section 1. 
Crenated leaves, with reniform glands. Large flowers. 

NECTARINES. PAVIES. 

21. Brugnpn Violet Musqud, Duhamel. 
25. Red Roman. Forsyth. 
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Class III. Division 1.* Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Crenated leaves, with reniform glands. Large flowers. 

nectarines, melters. 

Desprez. Jardin Fruitier. 

1. Faircbild's. Ai ton's Epitome. 
Jaune Lisse. Duhamel. 

4. Neate's White. 

6. Old White. Nursery Catalogues. 
Prince's Golden. lb. ' 

18. Vermash. Hooker. 

Class III. Division 2. Subdivision I. Section 2. 

Crenated lecwes, xoilh reniform glands. J[Iiddle flowers, 

peaches, melters. 

2. Belle Chevreax. Duhamel. Miller. 
22. Chancelliere. Duhamel. 

Chevreux Hative. Duhamel. 

Class III. D1VIS19N 3. Subdivision 1. Section 1. 

Crenated Leaves,, with reniform glands. Smail flowers. 

peaches, tavies. 

54. Catherine. Miller. 

65. Incomparable. Aiton's Epitome. 

Pavie Alberge. Duhamel. 

Pavie Jaune. lb. 

Pavie Tardif. Bon Jard. 

Persique. Duhamel. Millet. 

Class III. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 2 
Crenated leaves, with reniform glands. Small flowers. 

PEACHES. melters. 

22. Chancellor. Miller. 

23. Double Swalsh. Nursery Catalogues. 
Late Chevreux^ Forsyth. 

Late Purple. lb. " 

39. Petite Mignonne. Duhamel. 
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45. Rosanna. Miller. 

Steward's Late Galande. Foreylh. 
Yellow Mignonne. Hort. Trans. 

Class III. Division 3. SuBDiyisiorf 2. Section 1. 
Crenated leaves, with renifoi^m glands. Small flowers, 

NECTARINES. PA VIES. 

23. Golden. Miller. 

24. Italian. Miller. 
Tawny. Forsyth. 

Class III. Division 3. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Crenated leaves, with reniform glands^ SmaU flowers. 

nectarines, melters. 

7. Aromatic. Forsyth. 

8. Brinion. Switzer. 

9. Claremont. Nursery Catalogues. 

10. Common Elruge. - Pom. Mag. 

11. Due du Tellier's. Nurseiy Catalogues. 
Early Brinion. Nursery Catalogues. 
Grosse Violette. Bon Jard. 

Late Genoa. Aiton's Epitome. 

13. MunT< Millen 
Newfoundland. Forsy£h. 

14. Ord's. Nursery Catalogues. 
Peche Cerise. Duhamel. 

6. Peterborough. Miller. 
Royal Chair d'Or. Forsyth. 

16. Scarlet MiHer. 

17. Temple. Langley. 

19. Violet Hative. Nurseiy Catalogues. 
Violette Tardive. Duhamel. 
• Violette tr^s Tardive. Duhamel. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

NUTS. 

The principal Nuts cultivated in England for the dessert 
are the following ; , 

1. Bond Nut. Hort. Soc. Cat No. 6.^ 

2. Cob Nut. Langley, t. 57. fig. 3. 

3. Cosford Nut. Pom, Mag. t. 65. 

4. Frizzled Filbert. lb. t. 70. 

6. Lambert's Nut. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 18. 

6. Pearson's Prolific Nut. lb. No. 26. 

7. Red Filbert. lb. No. 27. 

5. White Filbert. Langhy, t. 67. fig. 1. 
According to Langley, the White Filbert ripened in 1727, 

July 15, and the Common Hazel and Cob Nut, July 20. 
These, as well as all the other dates, mentioned by Langley, 
are those of the Old Style. The Style and Calendar having 
been altered September 2, 1762, will remove those two 
dates of the Nuts to the 26th and 31st of July. 

Propagation. 

Nuts never ought to be propagated by sowing the seeds of . 
any of the sorts enumerated in the above list ; but by layers, 
at any time during the winter or early part of the spring, be- 
fore their plants begin to open their buds. If the laying 
of them down has been properly performed, the layers will 
be well rooted by the end of the year, when they should 
be taken up, and planted! out in the nursery rows three feet 
s^art, and a foot from each other in the rows. Previously 
to their beihg planted, they should be pruned, leaving only 
one, and that the best shoot, shortening it to a foot or eighteen 
inches, according to its strength. As the plants grow up, 
they should be trained with single stems of eighteen inches 
or two feet high, which will allow room to' clear away any-i^ 
suckers the plants may afterwards produce. When the 
plants are finally planted out where they are intended to re- 
main, care must be taken, by Annual pruning, to form their 
heads handsomely ; keeping them thin and open ; cutting 
away all irregular, superfluous, vigorous shoots ; and re* 
moving any suckers which may spring up, observingt at the 
same time, not to injure the roots, - 
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B^ the Editor, 

The Nuts Nos. 1, 2, and 5, are large fiiie nuts, generally 
of a round shape, with short calyxes. 
* No. 3. The Cosford JSut is thus descjribed in*the Pomo- 
logical Magaziiqe : "This variety is highly deserving of 
cultivation. Bearing abundantly, and having a remarkably 
thin shell ; and the nut is large and oblong, and the tree 
grows vigorously, and the branches upright." Pom, Mag, 
t. 55. 

No. 4. Frizzled Mit. " Of all the nut tribe this is the 
most deserving of cultivation, beautiful when in the husk, 
and its flavour not materially different from that of the Whit6 
Filbert ; it originated at Hoveton near Norwich." Pom, 
Mag. t. 70. 

No. 7. The Red Filbert nut is much esteemed, and lis 
an old resident of the gardens ; it differs from the White 
Filbert in theskin of the nut being of a deep red colour. The 
habit of the tree is silso different, not being so bushy, nor so 
apt to^nd up suckers, . The nuts are excellent. 

No. 8. The White Filbert nut differs from the last in 
having a light yellow skin, and the tree more bushy. The 
shell is thm, and the kernel sweet and fine. Any of the 
kinds may be budded or grafted on stocks of the two first 
sorts ; the Cob Nut raised from seed for that purpose would 
be the best, but they would, no doubt, work ver^ well on any 
of the sorts. . . 

WALNUTS. 

JuGLANs JRegta, European Walnut, Madeira Nut. The 
European Walnut, erroneously called here by the name of 
Madeira Nut, is a valuable tree, as well for (he young fniil 
for making catsup and pickles, which are highly esteemed, 
as for the ripe fruit when dry ; and the timber is very valu- 
able. As this tree thrives well in this country, it seems sur- 
prismg that quantities of the fruit should be imported evety 
yearSom Europe, when they can be produced here with 
the same facility as hiccory nuts, and might be equally plenty 
if people would take the trouble to plant them. Young trees 
from one to four, or at most five feet high, should be select** 
ed^irom the nurseries, as larger plants succeed with difficul- 
ty,* if at all, when traneplanted : some have pretended that 
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they can be grafted Iddi great suci^ess en ^e black walnut, 
or on the butternut ; as far as tfa§ theory *of grafting goes 
thej ought to' succeed ; but ipw is i^ in practice 1 I answer 
for one, it is qot io easily perfbrmed as'soixf^ have thought. 
I .have tried ^em many times, but have nef er succeeded. 
About seven years'ago I planted Ae nuts of both-kinds (seve- 
ral hund^ds,) and when about five feet, I proposed to a very 
experienced grafter to give a shilling a piece for every one 
that he shouTd succeed with; but contrary to his expecta- 
tions, not one of the grafts grew, although done well with 
cement. Still I do not say it is impossible either to bud or 
graft them ; but there is something pecuUar about it, for both 
the bud and the graft turn black when cut, almost instanta* 
neously. Others may succeed better ; but let them try it 
before they affirm it upon hearsay : they may succeed very 
well by inarching. 

The Pecan In UT, Juglans Oiivccfdrmisj is a native of our 
soudiwestem states, and the nuts generally brought jup from 
New-Orleans. The shell is thin, smooth, and of an oval 
shape. They will succeed Jiere very ^vell; but th% seed- 
lings should be protected the first and second winters. 

J3bn^ JEd» 



. CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

PEARS. 

As many of the French and Flemish Pears succeed well 
when grafted upon the quince stock,* all such as have been 
ascertained to possess this property wiU be noticed at the 
end of the descriptions. 

Sect. L — Summer, Round-fruited, 

1. Ambrosia. Swiizer, p. 113. 
Earlpr Beurr^. Hori, Soc. Cat, No. 13. 
Frmt middle-sizedy of a roundish and somewhat flattened 
figure. JJye ratfier sunk. «/d/ifc an inch longi slender, and 

• F«w aw fimlM OB Chitaw rtockf i» orier fo Bia^ diAift Of E«p«K«m* 

jSmX4. 
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n little bent JSkin smooth, greenish jMoWj and full of 
small graj specks. . Fiesh tender, with a rich, sugary, and 
perfumed juice. - ' 

Ripe the middle of September.'- 

This Pear was broru^ht from France soon after the Re- 
storation, and planted m t&e Royal Gard'ens in St. James's 
Park. It is a very good pear» but will not keep long. 

2. Bergamotte Rouge. Dubamely No. 46. t. 19. f. 6. 
Fruit below the middle size, shortly turbinate, abotit two 

inches deep, and two and a quarter inches in diameter. 
Eye rather flat. Stalk half an inch long, &ick, and inserted 
in a small cavity. Skin pale yellow, but of a red colour on 
the sunny side. Flesh soft, melting, and full of a sugary 
and highly-flavoured /tttce. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This succeeds on both the quince and the pear stock. 

3. Early Bergamot. Pom. JVfafi*. t. 101. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, flattened, depressed at the 
eye, towards which it is slightly angular, about two and a half 
inches long, and two and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Stalk one and a quarter inch long, moderately thick, insert* 
ed in a shallow cavity. Skin green, with a tinge of yellow 
when ripe, with a few faint streaks of brownish red on the 
sunny side. Flesh yellowish white, very juicy, a little crisp 
and gritty, but very rich and sugary. 

Ripe die end of August and beginning of September. 

This Pear was sent into this country by the late M. 
Thouin, to the Horticultural Society, in 1820, where its pre- 
sent name has originated. It is a most excellent variety of 
its season, bears abundantly as an open standard, and de- 
serves cultivation. - 

4. Early Rousselet. JSursery Catalogues. 
Rousselet Hatif. Duhamel^ No. 33. 
Perdreau. lb. 

Poire de Chypre. lb. 

Fruit rather small, of a somewhat turbinate figure, about 
two inches long, and nearly the same in diameter. Eye 
small, and sunk in a shallow basin. Stalk one inch long. 
Skin smooth, yellow, of a lively red, with several grav 
specks interspersed on the sunny side. Flesh tender, wim 
an agi'eeable sugary perfumed Juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds on the quince as well as the pear stock. 

6. FoNDANTE DE Brest. Duhomel^ No. 43. i. 17. 

19 
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Inconnu Ch^neaa. lb, 

Fnii*/ middle-sized, slightly turbinate, but tapering botb 
to the stalk and the crown, about two and a half inches long, 
and two and a quarter inches in diameter. Eyt small, with a 
-connivent calyx, seated on the nsurowed apex, without any 
basin. Stalk one and a half inch long, slender, a little bent, 
inserted without any cavity. Skin tHin, smooth, and shining, 
of a bright green, with a few gray specks, marbled with pale 
brown, and shaded with red on the sunny side. Flesh white, 
firm, and cnsp, but not melting, except when past its best, 
although it has obtained a name to this effect. Juice sweet, 
with an agreeable flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This never succeeds well on the quince. 

6. Green Chisel. Langley, t. 62. f. 2. 
Green Chisel. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 3. 

Fruit small, nearly globular, about one inch and a quar- 
ter across each way.' Kye large in proportion to the size of 
the fruit, prominently placed, with an open crumpled calyx. 
StcUk three quarters^of an inchlcmg, straight, inserted with- 
out any cavity. Skin quite gr^en all round ; but some- 
times, when fully exposed, it has a faint brownish tinge on 
the sunny side. Flesh gritty. Juice a little sugary, with a 
shght perfume. 

Ripe the beginning to the middle of August. 

This Uttle Pear is common throughout England. It does 
not appear to have been noticed among the French writers, 
and is probably of English origin. It is readily known by 
its growing in clusters, and by the branches being shorty and 
growing erect. It is a small growing tree, and bears abun- 
dantly. 

7. Musk Djrone. Miller^ No. 15. 
Bourdon Musque. Duhamel, No. 27. 

Fruit rather small, of a roundish figure, a little flattened 
at the crown, somewhat like an orange, about one inch and 
a half each way. Eye rather large, placed in a wide hollow 
bsisin. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, straight, slender. 
Skin yellow. Flesh white, melting, with a rich juice. 

8. Musk Robine. Miller, No. 14. 
Muscat Robert Duhamel^ No. 3. t 2. 
Poire a la Reine. 16. 

Poire d'Ambre. lb. 

Pucelle de Saintonge. Knoop, Pom. p. 137. 

La Princesse. lb. 
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Queen's Pear. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 14. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, but rounded at the 
stalk, about two inches deep, and one inch and three quar- 
ters in diameter. Eyt open, with a flat spreading calyx. 
Stalk an inch long, bent, inserted without any cavity. »kin 
smooth, yellowish green, with a few gray specks inter- 
spersed. Flesh tender, between melting*and breaking, with 
a rich musky juice. ^ 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

This grows strong on the pear, middling on the quince. 

9. Orange Musqu£e. Jkf*7/er, No. 9. Duhamel, No. 
25. t. 10. 

Fruit middle sized, round, shaped somewhat like an 
orange, about two inches deep, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in diameter. Eye very small, flat on the summit. Stalk 
an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin deeply reticulated 
like the orange, of a green colour, changing to yellow as it 
becomes ripe, and marbled with bright red on the sunny 
side. Flesh rich, with an agreeable musky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds on both the quince and pear stock. 
* 10. RoBiNE. Duhamelj No. 66, t. 27. 

Royale d'E'te. lb. 

Fruit rather small, roundish turbinate, in the manner of 
the Musk Robine, about one inch and three quarters deep, 
and the same in diameter. J^e small, with a closed calyx, 
placed in a somewhat shallow plaited basin. Stalk half an 
inch long, thick, inserted without any cavity. Skin pale 
greenish yellow, marbled with a deeper green, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh white, half breaking, with a sac- 
charine musky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This may be grafted on both the pear stock and quince ; 
on the latter it ^ows stronger, and bears more abundantly. 

11. Salviati. Miller^ No. 25. Duhamel, No. 21. t. 9. 
Fruit middle sized, nearly globular, about two inches in 

diameter. Eye small, open, in a regular round shallow ba- 
sin. StcUk one inch and a half long, slender, inserted in a 
rather narrow shallow cavity. Skin of a yellow wax-like 
colour, marbled with red on the sunny side. . Flesh tender, 
containing a rich sugary juice. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This does not succeed well on the quince stock. 

12. Summer Archduke. Miller^ No. 19. 
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Brown Admiral. lb. 

Great Onion. 76. 

Aichiduc d'£t^. Duhamel^ No. 19. t. 8. 

Amir^ roux. lb, 

Ognonet. lb. 

Fruit middle sized^ of a roun^h turbinate figure, about 
two inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye small^ 
open, with a very short calyx. Stalk three quarters of an 
inch long. Skin smooth, yellow on the shaded side, but of 
a brownish red when fiiDy exposed to the sun. Flesh melt- 
ing, with an agreeable well-flavoured juice. 
. Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This does not succeed well on the quince stock. 

13. Summer Bergamot. Miller^ No. 31. 
Hamden's Bergamot /6. 

Bergamotte d'E't^. Duhamdj No. 45. 

Milan de la Beuvricre. lb, 

Milan blanc. Jard, Fruit, t. 30. 

Fruit below the middle size, round, and flattened at botb 
the extremities, about two inches deep, and two inches and 
a quarter in diameter. Eye small, with an obtuse closed 
calyx, placed in a very shallow basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, inserted in a small round cavity, . <$A:tf> greenish 
yellow, with a good deal of pale brown russet, and specks 
on the Sunny side. Flesh melting, with a sugary hi^b-fla-> 
voured juice. 

Ripe the begiuning and middle of September. 

This succeeds equally well on the pear and the quince. 

14. Summer Rose. Pom. Mag. t. 102. 

Thorny Rose, Miller ^ No. 21. ' 

Epine Rose, Duhamely No. 67. _^ ,. , ^l » 
Poire de Rose, lb. [aecordmgiothe Pom. 

Rosenbirne, Krafts Pom. Au$t. j °* 

Vol. i. p. 38. t. S4. J 

Fruit below the middle size, round, depressed, about two 
inches deep, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye 
open, placed in a shallow depression. StcUk an inch long, 
slender, inserted in a small roundish cavity. Skin inclining 
to yellow, speckled with russet ; but of a bright rich red, 
intermingled with brown spots on the sunny side. FUsh 
^Hiite, juicy, rich, and sugary. 

Ripe the middle and end of August 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

The figure of the Summer Rose is that of an Apple rather 
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than that of a Pear ; and M. Nobette remarks, that it is so 
in a greater degree than any Pear he knows. It is a most 
excellent and beautiful variety, and bears well on an open 
standard. 



Sect. II. — Summer, ConicdUfruittd, 

16. August Muscat. Miller y No. 20. 

Aurate. Duhannel, No. 6. t 2. 

Muscat d'Aodt. lb. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, compressed be- 
tween the middle and the stalk. Eye small, open, a little 
depressed in a flattish crown. Stalk an inch long, straight, 
inserted in a somewhat oblique small cavity. Skin yellOw, 
with a light red on the sunny side. Flesh breakings sugary, 
and perfumed. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This grows strong on the Pear ; middling on the Quince. 

16. Cassolette. Miller^ No. 17. Ihihamelj No. 44. 
t. 18. 

Friolet. lb. 

Lechefrion. lb. 

Muscat verd. Miller^ No. IT. l>tfAame/, No. 44. t. 18. 

Poire de SiUerie. Knoop. Pom. p. 135. 

Verdasse. lb. 

Fruit small, of a roundish turbinate figure, two inches and 
a half long, and one inch and three-quarters in diameter. 
Efye open in a slightly plaited basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, inserted in a hollow cavity. Skin yellowish 
green, and marked with red on the sunny side. Fleth crisp 
and tender, with a sugary, perfumed, musky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds equally well on both the Pear and the 
Quince. 

17. CuissE Madame. Duhamel, No. 11. t^ 5. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a longish pyramidal turbinate 
figure, widest at the crown, and compressed between the 
middle and the stcJk, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches in diameter. Eye small, open with a 
rounded calyx, seated in a slight depression, nearly flat 
Stalk one inch and a half long, straight, somewhat obliquely 
inserted without any cavity. Skin smooth and shining aU 
round, of a yeUowish green colour on the shaded side, but 

19* 
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of a reddish brown wlien exposed to the sun. Fle$h half 
buttery, with abundance of sugary, perfumed, shghtly musky 
juice. 

Ripe ^6 beginning and middle of August. 

This^ows strong, on the Pear, but ill on the Quince. 

The wood of the Cuisse Madame is long, straight, rather 
slender, and of a reddish or brownish red colour, totally dif- 
ferent from that of the Windsor Pear, and difiering also from 
that of our Jargonelle. 

18. Epine D'Exfi, Duhamel, No. 62. U 30. 
Fondante Musquee. /6. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat like 
a smsdl Jargonelle, about two inches and three quarters 
long,* ttnd one inch and three quarters, in diameter^ Eye 
small with a short calyx, placed in a very shallow, plaited 
basin. Stalk an inch, strong, inserted without any cavity. 
Skin smooth, thin, of a greenish yellow, with but little more 
colour when exposed to the sim. Flesh melting, with a rich 
musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

This is a very good Pear, and, it is said, had its name 
given it by Louis XIV. 

19. Great Blanquette. , Miller^ No. 10. 
Grosse Blanquette. Duhamel, No. 13. 
Roi Louis. Bon Jard. 1827. p. 305. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a roundish turbinate 
figure, about two inches and a quarter long, and one inch 
and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather large and open. 
Stidk an inch long, stout Skin smooth, yellow, and tinged 
with red on the sunny side. Flesh melting and full of a rich 
sugary juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

20. Jargonelle. Langley, t. 61. fig. 3. ; and of most 
English writers, but not ^' Miller. Pom. Mag. t. 108. 

Epargne. Duhamel, No. 17. t. 7. 

Beau Present lb. 

Saint Sampson. lb. 

Grosse Cuisse Madame. Jard. Fruit, t. 27. 

P^e deTSie des ] oftheFrmch Garde,is, accdrding 

Princes, j *<> the Pom. Mag. 

Frmt kurge, oblong, somewhat pyiamidal, fixwn three 
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inches and a half to four inches long, and from two inches 
and a half to three inches in diameter. Eye open, with long^ 
segments of the calyx. Stalk tjvo inches long, somewhat 
ohliquely inserted. Skin greenish yellow on the shaded 
side, with a tinge of brownish red when exposed to the Sun. 
Flesh yellowish white, very juicy and melting, with a pecu- 
liarly rich agreeable flavour ; round the core it is gritty, and 
more so, if grafted upon the Quince. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This is much better grafled upon the Pear than the 
Quince. It is, like all other summer Fears if left upon th^ 
tree till fully ripe, of short duration in a sound state, not 
keeping above a few days ; but if gathered while the fruit is 
firm, and kept in a cool room, it may be continued in eating 
fo^ several days longer. It is r-eadily distinguished from all 
other Pears of its season, by the large size of its ^uit, by its 
long dangling branches, and by its very tliickly pubescent 
leaves, particularly in the early paii of the summer. 

The Jargonelle was tertainly brought from France, x)f 
which there is abundant evidence. The Jargone^e of the 
French is, however, not ours, but an inferior kind, green on 
one side, and red on the other. They call ours the Grosse 
Cuisse jifadarhe^ distinguishing it firom the. common Cuisse 
Madame. 

21. Lammas. HorL Soc Cat.Nq. 373. 

Fruit rather small, of a pyramidal shape. Stalk half an 
inch long, straight. Skin pale yellow, tinged and slightly 
streaked witili red on the sunny side. Flesh melting. Juice 
plentiful, of a very good flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This is a very excellent Pear for the market gardener, as 
it is 4iot only a very good bearer, but the first strong Pear 
that comes to market, and the tree is hardy, and an erect 
handsome grower. It is in great plenty in the Lynn and 
Wisbeach markets. 

22. Little Musgaj. JVft7/er, No. 6. 
Petit Muscat. Dunamelj No. 1. t 1. 
Sept-en-gueule. lb. 

Fruit very small, somewhat turbinate, little more than an 
inch long, and scarcely an inch in diameter. Eye small, with 
ft reflexed calyx prominently placed on the summit. Stalk 
half an inch long, straight, inserted without any cavity. Skin 
yellow, coloured with dull red on the side next the sun. 
F^h white, with a sugary musky perfume. 
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Ripe the middle and end of July ; the first Pear which 
ripens. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

23*. London Sugar. JSursery Catalogues. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, and rather nar- 
rowed at the crown, about two inches long, and one inch 
and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, with a conni- 
vent calyx, rather prominently placed, and surrounded by, 
irregular, puckered, apparently bhstered plaits. Stalk wa. 
inch long, slender, inserted in a small obhque cavity. Skin 
pale green, approaching to a pale lemon colour when fully 
ripe, with a slight brownish tinge when fully exposed to the 
sun. Flesh tender and melting. Juice saccharine, of a 
rich musky flavour. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 
,The branches of this tree are long, slender, and for the 
most part drooping^ in the manner of the Jargonelle. It is 
an excellent early fruit, and a hardy bearer, and may be 
found in great plenty, in the Norwich markets, under this 
name. It is ^ery much like the Madeleine, figured in the 
Pomological Magazine ; but its branches are pendulous, in 
the Madeleine they are ascending. 

24. Long Stalked Blanquet. Pom Mag. t 4^1. 

Blanquet a longue queue. Duhamel, No. 15. t. 6. f. B. 

Fruit small, growing in clusters, inversely egg-shaped, 
about two inches Ions:, and one inch and a half in diameter. 
Eye crumpled, prominently seated on the Bumn^it. Stalk 
one inch and a half long, slender, inserted without cavity. 
Skin deep clear green. Flesh tender, crisp, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. 

Ripe near the end of July. 

This grows strong on the Pear, middling on the Quince. 
A good early Pear, and a great bearer ; very sweet, crisp, 
and juicy, and not rotting so soon as most of the Pears of 
the same season. - « 

26. Madeleine. Pom. Mag. t 51. 

Magdalene. Jard, Fruit. Vol. iii. t. 26. • 

Citron des Carmes. Of the French, according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, with a thickening 
on one side of the stalk, about two ijiches and three quarters 
long, and two inches and one quarter in diameter. Eye 
slightly hollowed. Stalk an inch long, slender, rather ob- 
liquely inserted. Skin yellowish green, with a little light 
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bloom upon it, and a slight tinge of red when fully exposed 
to the sun. Flesh white, melttng, buttery, sweet, and high 
flavoured. 

Ripe the latter part of July. 

This is said to have received its name from its ripening 
about the time of the Fete de Sainte MagdaleAO (22d July.) 
I have not quoted the figure of the Madeline, or Citron des 
Cannes, of Duhamel, because it does not appear to be what 
the French now l5orisider the Madeline. 

26, Mansuette. Duhamel, No, 92., t. 68, f. !• 
Solitaire. lb. 

Mansuette Solitaire. Jard, Fruit, t. 43. 

Fruit pretty large, of a somewhat turbinate figure, com- 
pressed below the middle, and a little incurved towards the 
stalk ; about three inches and three quarters long, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye ra^er small, 
with an erect calyx, placed in a deep, plaited, angular basin. 
Sttdk an inch long, bent, very obliquely inserted in an irre- 
gular cavity. Skin green, spotted with brown; ifat as it 
ripens it becomes yeljow and tinged with red. Flesh white, 
half melting, and full of a well flavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is better grafted on the Quince than on the Fear. 

27. Musk Summer Bonchr£tien. JNursery Cat. 

Bonchretien d'E't^ Musqu^e. Duhamel. No, 91. t. 48. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat pyramidal, com- 
pressed between the middle and the stalk, about three inches 
long, and two inches and a half in diameter. I^e rather 
large and open, with a crisp calyx, placed in a wide, irregu- 
lar, angular basin. Stalk one inch and a half long, enlarged 
next the branch, and somewhat obliquely inserted with but 
little cavity. Skin greenish yellow, with a little gray rus- 
set ; but on the sunny side of a brownish red, full of rough 
russetty specks. Flesh white and crisp, with an abundant, 
sugary, high-flavoured musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning- and middle of September. 

This does not succeed at all upon the Quince. 

It is sold by many nurserymen for the Summer Bonchre'.. 
tien, a diflerent Pear. The wood and manner of growth of 
the Musk Bonchretien is a good deal like the Jargonelle ; 
but the leaves of tlus are smooth at all times, in the Jargo* 
nolle they are covered with a thick pubescent down, espe- 
cially in the spring and early part of the summer months* 

.28. Orange Tulif£e, Duhamel^ No. 79. t. 41. 
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• * * * 

Poire aux Mouches. Duhamdy No. 79. t. 41. 

Frnit pretty large, of an oval, turbinate figure, about teee 
inches long, and two inches and a half in diameter. £ye ^ 
small, with a recurved calyx, seated in a pretty deep, plaited 
basin. Stalk short, inserted in a narrow angular carity. 
Skin green on the shaded side, but of a brownish red, with 
gray specks, 'where exposed to the sun. , Flesh melting, 
with an agreable juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of Septeitiber. 

This succe^s'equally on both the Pear and the Quince. 

29. Prince's Pear. MiUer, No. 29. 
Chair a Dame. Duhamel^ No. 41. t. 16. 
Cher Adame. lb. 

Poire de Prince. lb. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat lound, but turbi- 
nate, and bent at the neck, about two inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches in diameter. Eye small, open, with an 
acute calyx, in a shallow slightly angular basin. StcUk half 
an inch tong, strong, very obliquely inserted. Skm grayish 
russet, turning yellow ¥ath gray specks as it becomes ripe, 
and of a marbled red on the sunny side. Flesh rather crisp, 
with an abundant sweet highly-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

30. Red MyscAOEL. JV/t7/er, No. 4. 
Belhssime d'E'tb. Duhamel, No. 80. t 42. • 
Supreme. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, turbinate, about three inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad. Eye rather deeply sunk 
in an obtuse-angled basin. Stalk sx^ inch long, rather slen- 
der, and somewhat obliquely inserted. Skin pale yellow, 
slightly covered with thin russet, on the sunny side of an 
orange or bright red. Flesh tender. Juice plentiful and 
saccharine. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

The Red Musc^del generally produces a second crop of 
fruit, which ripens about the middle or end of September, 
but they are not so good as the former. It is a handsome 
upright growing tree, and a very excellent bearer. 

31. Roi d'E't£. JHuhamel, No. 34. U 12. 
Gros Rousselet. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pjrramid^ turbinate figure, about' 
three inches long, and two inches and a quarter broad. Eye 
small, open, placed on a nearly flat crown. Stalk one inch 
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and three quarters long, slender,' but considerably thickened 
next the fruit, where it is inserted in a smell regular cavity. 
Shin rough, of a pale green, but on the sunny side of a dull 
Ted, covered all over with numerous gray russetty specks. 
Flesh half buttery, and melting, with a very agreeable sugary 
sulMacid juice. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This succeeds ojci both the Pear and the* Quince. 

32. RoussELET DE Rh&ims. Ihihanul, No. 32. t. 11. 

Petit Rousselet Jarcl. Fruit U 31. 

Fruit small, ofu pyramidal figure', about the size and 
shape of the Rousselet d'Hiver, but more tapering to the 
stalk ; two inches and a quarter long, and one, inch and 
three quarters in diameter. Eye small, open, placed on a 
flat, somewhat depressed apex. Stalk an .inch long, thick, 
inserted without any cavity. Skin greenish gray, becoming 
yellow as it ripens, with numerous dark russetty specks, and 
some dark colouring on the side exposed to the sun. Flesh 
half butlery, and melting, with a very high flavoured musky 
juice. * " 

Ripe the end of August and b^inning of September. 

This succeeds very well on both the Pear and the Quince. 

33. Sabine D'E'xfi. Hort. Trans. Vol. 4. p, 276. 
Fruit of a pyramidal form, broadest at the crown, and 

tapering to a round blun^ point at the stalk. Eye small, not 
deeply sunk. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a shallow car 
vity. Skin perfectly smooth and even, of a yellow colour 
on the shaded side, and of a fine scarlet, minutely dotted 
when exposed to the sun. Flesh white, or nearly so, melt- 
ing, juicy, and highly perfumed. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August.' 
Raised, in 1819, by M. Stoflels of Mechlin, and named 
by him after Mr. Sabine, at that time Secretary to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. 

34. Seigneur D'B'jfi. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 276. 
Fruit above the middle size, of a blunt oval figure. Skin 

of a fine orange, with bright scarlet on the sunny side, sprin- 
kled with small brown spots, and partially marked with 
larger ones of the same colour. Flesh melting, with an ex- 
tremely small cone, and a rich high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This very beautiful Pear has been known in Flanders 
many years, fruit of which were sent to this country by M. 
Stoflels of Mechlin, and exhibited at the Horticultural So-r 
ciety, in 1819. 
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85. Skinlesb Pear. MiUer^ No. 13. 
Poire sans Peau. Dukamel^ No. 85. t. 13. 
Fleur de Guignes. lb. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a somewhat pytamidal 
figure, about two inches and a half long, and one inch and 
three quarter^ in diameter. Eye small, nearly closed, slight- 
ly depressed. StcUk one inch and a half long, slender, ra- 
ther crooked, inserted in a small cavity. Skin extremely 
thin, smooth, pale green, with- a few gray specks ; on the 
sunny side yellow, marbled with Hght red. flesh melting, 
with a mo9t excellent sweet and perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This grows strong on the Pear, but middling on the 
Quince. \ 

86. Summer Bonchr£tien. Miller^ 'No. 84. Pom, 
Mag. t. 14. 

Bonchretren d'E'te'. DuhameW^O. t 47. f. 4. 

Gfacioli. lb, according to the Pom, Mag, 

Die Sommer Christbime. Pom, •AusL Vol. 1. p. 38. 

Fruit large, irregularly pyramidal, about four inches long, 
and three inches in diameter, exceedingly knobby and irre- 
gular in its outline, particularly about the eye. Eye small, 
prominent, in a narrow, shallow, obtuse-angled basin. Stalk 
two inches and a half long irregular and crooked, very ob- 
liquely inserted, in a knobby, irregular cavity. Skin^ when 
fully ripe, of a pale lemon colour, very slightly tinged with 
red on the sunny side, and covered all over with smaU green 
dots. Flesh yellowish, breaking, firm, juicy, very sweet 
and excellent. Cone very small, placed near the eye. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This will take on both Pear and Quince, but should never 
be grafted on the latter stock. 

A very excellent old Pear, mentioned by Parkinson, and 
by many modem Pomologists in France, Italy, Holland, 
and Germany, under various other names, not necessary to 
quote here as synonymes. 

It succeeds best in this country on an east or west wall, 
being rather too tender for an open standard. 

87. Summer Francr^al. Pom. Mag, t. 106. 
Francreal d'E't^. J)iel8, Pom. 

Vol. iii. p. 245. 
Fondante, Knoop, Pom. 98. t. 8. l€u:eording to th4 
France Cancel, lb, f Pom. Mag, 

Gros Micet d'E't^. Clf some j 

French (xardenSf J 
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Fruit rather large, torbinate, thickest about two-thirds 
from the stalk, diminishing a little to the eye, about three 
inches and k quarter long, and threje inches in diameter, 
i^c connivent, moderately depressed. Stalk short and thick. 
Skin green, nearly smooth, becoming pale yellowish green, 
after the fruit has been gathered some, time, and is fit for ta- 
ble. i^/^«^ white, firm, juicy, becoming buttery and melt- 
ing, rich and excellent. 

Ripe the middle of September. . 

A very hardy tree, and a great bearer as an open standard. 

38. Williams's Bonchr£ TIEN. Hort, Trans. Vol. ii. 
p. 250. t. 16. ^ 

Fruit pretty large, of an irregular pyramidal, and some- 
what truncated form, from three to four inches long, and 
from two to three inches in diameter. Eye seated on the 
summit, and never in a hollow or cavity, asin other varieties 
called Bonchr^tien. Stalk an inch long, very gross and „ 
fleshy. Skin pale green, mottled all over with a nssLture of 
darker green and russet bi^own, becoming yellowisb and 
tinged with red on - the sunny side when fully rip^. Flesh 
whitish, very tender and delicate, abounding with a sweet 
and agreeably perfumed juice. 

Ripe the end of August to the middle of September. 

This Pear appears to have sprung up from seed in the 
garden of Mr. Wheeler, a schoolmaster at Alderrnaston, in 
Berkshire, previously to 1770, as it was then a very young~ 
plant. An account of it was published by the Horticultural 
Society, as above, in 1816, at which ^me the garden in 
which the tree grew was in the possession of William Con- 
greve, Esq. 

39. Windsor. Of all English Gardens, 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, obovate, not either pyrami- 
dal or turbinate, beings widest above its middle, tapering 
to the crown, and suddenly contracted towards the stalk, 
where it is slehder; about three inches and half long, and 
two inches and a quarter in diameter. Ege small, with a 
connivent calyic, prominently placed on the summit. Stalk 
an inch long, slender, convexly inserted without any cavity. 
Skin yellowish green, full of small green specks, becoming 
yellow when fully ripe, and tinged with orange on the sun- 
ny side. Flesh white, soft, with a little grit at the core, and 
a sugary astringent juice. 

Ripe the end of August and bieginning of September. 

20 
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I have not qiiotecl any syuonymes ef this Pear from fo* 
. reign authqrs, not being able to 3atisfy myself of their iden- 
^ tity with it. Dithamel's iigqre of Cuisse Madame ij9 pyra« 
nudally turbinate, evidently a different fruit. 

The wood of the Windsor Pear is very stout, never pro- 
ducing laterals, perfectly erect, so much so as to be rea- 
dily distinguished in the nursery 4rom every other sort. The 
tree is by no means a hardy one, being very liable to canker, 
especigUy when planted either on gravelly or cold wet soils. 

y\ ' i ^f '^* Dutch Gardens. ^ 

Fruit rather small, turbinate, about two inches long, and 
one inch and three quarters in diameter, generally a little flat- 
tened on the opposite sides. Kye small, opens with a very 
small calyx, sealed in a rather shallow uneven basin. Stalk 
an inch long, rather slender, obliquely inserted, withoiit any 
cavity. Shin of a very thick russetty brown, thickly co- 
vered with round gray specks, and generally a little colour- , 
ed when exposed to the sun. Flesh bresddng and tender, 
widi a very sugary, rich, and highly perfumed juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of September. 

The trees of this very valuable variety grow large, and 
the branches* are drooping Uke those of the Jargonelle, but 
much more slender and numerous. A very hardy bearer, 
brought from Holland by the fate Thomas Harvey, Esq., 
and planted in his garden at Catton, near IN^orwich, about 
sixty years ago, alon^ with some plants of the Dutch Mig- 
nonne Apple, both sorts of which are now growing. 



Sect. HI. — Auiumnal'Roundrfruited. 

41. Aston Town. Honker, Pom, Lond, t. 18, 
. Aston Town. Pom. Mag, t. 139. -^ 

Frtdt middle-sized, of a roundish turbinate figure, some-^ 
what like a narrow-crowned Crasanne, but more tapered 
next the stalk, about two inches and a half deep, and nearly 
the same in diameter. Eye small, shallow. Stalk one inch 
and a haFf long, slender, protruding in ja direct line from the 
base, and insetted with but little cavity. Skin pale greenish 
white, Rugose, covered with numerous gray russetty specks, 
like theCrasanne. Flesh tender, buttery, and full of a n^ost 
excellent saccharine perfumed juice. 
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- Ripe the beginning wid to the end of October. 

Branches^ long and' rather slender, flag^Ihform, with a 
manner of growing peculiar to thi^ tree, that is, a tendency 
to twist round in growing upwards \ so that at a distance, 4 
when phinted as a standard, it may be distinguished from 
every other sort. 

This most excellent Pear is at present but little known 
in many parts of England. It is, however, well known, aaid.. 
extensively cultivated in the north* west <;ounties of Lancas- 
ter, Chester, and Hereford. In the latter county, particu- 
larly at Shobden Court, and at Oamstone, it is grown in . 
i^ndanee, both on walls, espaliers, and on open stand- 
ards, where it furnishes constant crops of most perfect 
firuit, fully equal in goodness to those of the Crasanne, which 
it somewhat resembles. It was raised many jrears ago at 
Aston, in Cheshire. * 

42. AuTumN Bergamot. Miller^ No. 32. Pom. Mag. 

t. 120. . 

r,^ T, . \ HorL Soc. Cat. No. 52. Ih. 

Common Bergamot, » ^^ ^^ according to the 
York Bergamot, J ^^^ ^^^^ 

Fruit small, approaching the middle size, depressed, glo- . 
biilar, about two inches and a halfdeepv and the same in di- 
ameter. Et^e small, open, in a regular-formed shallow 
depression. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a rather 
wide funnel-shaped cavity. Skin rather rough, yellowish 
green ; but of a dull brown on the simny side, and full of 
gray scabrovis specks. Flesh whitish, melting, a little gritty 
next the core, with a sugary and richly perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and good till the end. 

This succeeds well on both the Pear and the Quince. 

I have not quoted Duhamel, as he has given two figures 
of his Bergamotte d'Autofnne, neither of which appears to* 
correspond with our Autumn Bergamot. 

It is one of the best Pears of the season, and it is also one 
of the most ancient, supposed, to have Been in England 
^ever since the time of Julius Csesar. ^ " 

43. Belle et Bonne. Pom, Mag. t. 118. 
Belle et Bonne. Baumann's Catalogue, 

Schone und Gute. Taschenbuch^ p. 431,., according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, ^obular, depressed, about three inches deep, 
and three incheSand a half in diameter. J3ye large, open, 
with short crumpled segments of the calyx, in a shallow and 
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rather uneven depression. Stalk one inch and a hidf long, 
curved, sKghtly inserted in a narrbw cavity. Skin pale yel- 
* low, mixed with green, a httle jussetty on the sunny side» 
i and slightly tinged with a few faint streaks of pale brown. 
Flesh white, a little gritty, but soft and mellow^ with a sac- 
charine, rich, and perfumed juice. 

Ripe the end of Septe/nber, and is good for two or three 
^ weeks. 

It succeeds well on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable variety was introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society in" 1826, to whom it was sent by Messrs. 
. Baumann of BoUwiller. ^ It has been cultivated here under 
the erroneous names of Charles d'Autriche and Belle de 
Bruxelles, both of which are different fruits from this. 

44. iBERGAMOTTE Cadette. Duhamdy No. 54. t. 44. 
f. 2. . 

Poire de Gadette. Jb, 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, or sub-turbinate, about two 
inches and three quarters deep, and the same in diameter. 
Eye small, almost closed, very little s\mk in a somewhat 
- flatted apex. Stalk ^^oi inch long, thick, inserted in a rather 
fallow angular cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish, and sha- 
ded with red on the sunny ^ide. Flesh and Juice excellent, 
httle inferior to any of the other Bergamots. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October. 

This succeeds both on the Pear and the Quince. 

45. . Bezy d'Heri. Duhamel, No. 23. 

Besideri. J\fKllery No. 45. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a somewhat roundish ovate figure, 
about two inches and a half long, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in diameter. JSt^c open, flat. Stcdk one inch and a 
quarter long^ slender, curved. Skin smooth, pale green, 
inclining to yellow, slightly tinged with red on the sunny 
side. Flesh rather dry, and but indifferent for eating, but it 
bakes well. 

In use 0<;tober and November. 

This Pear takes its name from jETcrt, a forest in Bretagne/ 
between Rennes and Mantes, where it was found in a wild 
state. " 

46. Bezy de laMotte. Duhamely 82. t. 44. f. 5. Pom. 
Mag. t. 143. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 132. t. 2. f. 2. 
Hort. Soc. X)at. No. 123. 

Bin Armudi, \ Of some CoUectionSy accord* 

Beurre blanc de Jersey, J ing to the Pom, Mag^ 
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Frwtf pretty large, of a roundish turbinate figjire, about 
three inches deep,, and the saare in diameter. Eye small, 
open* sunk in a round shallow basin. Sialk an inch long, 
bent, strong, and inserted in a small but widish cavity. Skin 
yellowish green, covered with gray russetty specks, becom- 
ing yellow when fully ripe. Flesh white and melting, with a 
rich, sugary, high-ilavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, and will keep 
till the end of November. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. It bears 
very well, on a standard, but better as an espalier. The 
fruit is generally larger than the specimen figured in the 
Horticultural Transactions. It is a most excellent Pear, 
and well deserves cultivation. 

47. Charles d'Autriche. Hort. Trans, Vol. iii. p. 
120. lb. Vol. iv. p. 521. 

Fruit large, very handsome, about three inches and a half 
long, and three inches bro^Ld, in colour something like a 
white Beurre, but in shape more convex and irregular. Eye 
in a confined hollow, not deeply sunk. Stalk an inch long. 
Skin greenish yellow, profusely sprinkled with brown specks, 
and partially russetted. Flesh white, melting, very juicy, 
with a rich high -flavour, but with httle perfume. 

Ripe the beginning to the end of Npvember. 

A very fine and beautiful fruit, raised by Dr. Van Mens, 
and sent to the Horticultural Society, where it was exhibited 
in November, 1816. 

48. Crasanne. Langley, t. .66. f. 6. MtUer, No. 46. 
Duhamel, No. 49. t. 22. 

BeurrS Plat.' Knoop. Pom, p. 154. 

Fruit above the middle size,^ of a roundish turbinate 
figure, about two inches and a half deep, and a little more in 
diameter. Eye small, and placed in a deep narrow basin, 
something Hke the eye of an apple. Stalk one inch and a 
quarter long, crooked, slender, and inserted in an open shal- 
.low cavity. Skin ^eenish yellow, thinly covered with' a 
reticulated gray russet Flesh extremely tender, buttery, 
and full of a rich, saccharine juice. 

Ripe the beginning of November, and will keep till 
Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but it 
is much better grafted upon the Pear stock. 

M. de la Quintinie says, the Crasanne takes its name 
from eerasS (flattened or crushed,) its form generally giving 

20* 
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to the fnCt Che appearaace of having heen pressed down. 
It is a most excellent bear^ upon an east or south-east waif, 
and one of the very best Pears of its season. 

Its tiine of keeping in perfection may be considerably 
lengthened, by gathering the crop at three different times ; 
the first, a fortnight or more before it is ripe ; the second a 
week or ten days afterwards ; and the third, when fully ripe : 
this last gathering will be the firsf to be brought to table, 
the middle gathering the next, and the first will be the last 
in succession. 

By this mode of proceeding, this, as well as all the Au- 
tumnal Pears, may be kept Several weeks longer in per- 
fection, especially after hot summers, than by the usual me- 
thod of waiting till the crop is ripe, and then gathering the 
whole at once. 

49. Double d'Automne. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 227. 

Fruit middle-sized, in the form of ^a«Bergamot, hand- 
somely round, without angles, and tapering towards the 
stalk. Eye small, open, with very short segments of the ca- 
lyx, sunk in a handsome, round, shallow basin. Stalk three 
quarters of an inch long, inserted in a small oblique, slightly- 
fipped cavity. Skin an entire cinnamon russet, through 
which a little green appears, the whole covered with nume- 
rous light gray specks. Flesh white, breaking, a little gritty, 
but mellow. Juice saccharine, very excellent, with a little 
perfume. 

Ripe the end of October, and good all November. 
A very handsome new Pear, and very excellent when in 
perfection. 

50. EcHASSERY. Miller, No. 65. DuhameU No. 66. 
t. 32. 

Bezy de Chassery. lb, 

Bezy de Landry. Knoop. Pom. p. 134. 

Poire d'CEuf. /6. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish, turbinate figure, some-^ 
thing like a Citron, or the Ambrette, but smaller next the 
stalk, about two inches and a half long, and two inches in 
diameter. Eye small, with an open flat calyx, placed in a 
shallow plaited basin. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, 
straight, a little knobby, inserted in an irregularly-formed ca- 
vity. Skin smooth, green, with a few gray specks, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh melting and buttery, with a rich, 
sugary, perfumed juice. 
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,Ripe in November, smd will generally keep good till Christ- 
mas. "' 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

61. Elton. HorU Trans. Vol. ii. p. 1. t. 1. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oval figure, a little broader to- 
wards the crown. Etye very small, nearly free from the seg- 
ments of the calyx, and very slightly imbedded. StalJ^'ra," 
ther stout, straight, and deeply inserted. ' Skin of a greenish 
russetty gray, with numerous specks of a daricer russet, and 
tinged with orange on the sunny side, w^ch is generally to- 
wards the stalk, as the fruit is mostly pendent from the ex- 
tremities of the branches. Flesh crisp when in perfection, 
and of an excellent flavour ; but will be mealy if kept too 
long from the tree. 

Ripe the middle of September, and by gathering at differ- 
ent times, may be kept five weeks. Its season generally 
terminates with the commencement of the Autumn Berga- 
mot. 

In 1812, the original tree, about 170 years of age, was 
standing in an orchard in the Parish of Elton, in Hereford- 
shire, fi-om whence it received its name from Mr. Knight, 
who thinks it may remain in health three centuries, as it is 
now. in a very vigorous state of growth. It is much better 
as an open standard than if cultivated against a wall. 

62. Gansel's Bergamot. Hooker, Pom, Lond. 17. 
Pom. Mag. i. 35. 

Brocas Bergamot. Of some English JVurseries. 

Ives's Bergamot. Of the J^orwich Gardens. 

Bonne Rouge. Of the French Gardens. 

Fruit ovate, very much flattened at the crown, of a very 
regular figure, quite destitute of angles, about three inches 
deep, and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, 
with a very short calyx. Slalk short and fleshy, thickening 
on the back of its bent part. SMn dull brown, like that of 
the Brown Beurre,* a little marked with dashes of a deeper 
colour. Flesh white, melting, very sweet, rich, and high 
flavoured. 
, Ripe the middle of November, and will keep good a month.. 

This most excellent Pear was obtained trom a seed of the 
Autumn Bergamot, by Lieutenatit-General Gansel, at his 
seat at Donneland Hall, near Colchjester, about half a cen- 
tury ago, namely, in 1768. The Bonne Rouge of the 
French is evidently the same sort. How it came to be 
named Brocas Bergamot does not appear ; the fruit bearing 
this name on the Continent is the Easter Bergamot. 
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63. Green Stlvanoe. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 430. 
Sylvange Vert. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 686. 
Bergamotte Sylvange. Jard. Fruit, t. 33. 

Fruit middle sized, in shape somewhat like a Berga- 
mot. It is swoln in the middle, and irregular in its outline, 
usually flattened towards the head ; rounded towards the 
stalk, or terminated by a very blunt point. Eye small, and 
lies in a slightly depressed hollow, the edge of which is stud- 
ded with small knobs, StcUk short, slender, obliquely in- 
serted under a slight lip. Skin rough, of a bright green on 
the shaded side ; but where exposed to the sun of a deeper 
green, sprinkled with gray spots, and marked with almost 
black blotches. Flesh green near the skin, white in the 
centre, fine, soft, and melting, with a saccharine juice of a 
peculiarly agreeable flavour. 

Ripe in October, and will keep two months. 

This succeeds best on the Pear, not on die Quince. 

There are three sorts of Pears ca^ed Sylvanges ; the yel' 
loWf the long^ arid the green, which derive their name from a 
hainlet, situated about two miles west of the road leading 
from Metz to Thionville ; of these the green is the most 
esteemed. All the Sylvanges are rather tender where- they 
are natives ; they will, of course, require a favourable as- 
pect. 

64. Gray DotENNt. Pom. Mag. t. 74. Hort, Trans. 
Vol. i. p. 230. Duhamel, 84. t. 47. Jcprd. Fruit. Vol. 
iii. p. 114. t. 41. 

Red Doyenn^, *\ 

Doyenn^ Gris> \of sovie Collections^ according to 

Doyenn^ Roux, [ the Pom. Mag. 

Doyenne d'Automne, J 

Fruit not quite so large as that of the White Doyenne, 
and more turbinate^ about two inches and three quarters, or 
three inches long, and nesirly the same in diameter. Eye 
very smidl, mostly closed, and placed in a shallow impres- 
sion* Stalk half an inch long, stout, rather deeply inserted 
in a narrow short-lipped cavity. Skin covered with a bright 
cinnamon russet ; occasionally, in high ripened specimeust 
red next the sun. Flesh yellowish white, rich, melting, and 
sugary, of excellent flavour. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep a few weeks. 

This succeeds on both the Piear and the Quince. 

A very handsome and hardy fruit, highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. 
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65. Jalousiet. Duhamdj No. 8€. t. 47. f; 3. 

Fruit pretty large, of a roundish turbinate figure, pinched 
in a little towards the stalk, about three inches long, and 
nearly the same in diameter. Eye small, rather deeply sunk, 
in a wide well formed hollow. Stalk an inch long, curved, 
and inserted in a small round cavity. Skin of a thin rus- 
setty or chestnut colour on the shaded side; but of a dull 
red where exposed to the sun. Flesh soft and buttery, with 
a saccharine juice, and of an excellent flavour. 

Ripe the end of October and beginning of November. 

This languishes and perishes in a few years on tjie Quince. 

56. Lansac. Miller, No. 47. Duhamel, No. 109. 

Dauphine. lb, ' 

Satin, lb.- 

Fruit below the middle size, nearly globular, about two 
inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye small, with a 
recurved calyx, placed on the convex part of the apex. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long, straight, with a strong curb or 
embossment next its insertion in the fruit. Skin smooth, of 
a yellowish green colour. Flesh yellowish, melting, with a 
sugary, slightly perfumed juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

57. MooR-PowL Egg. Hork Soc, Cat, No. 416. 
Fruit rather small, of a globular-ovate figure, abruptly 

tapering from the middle, both to the crown and the stalk, 
about two inches and three quarters deep, and the same in 
diameter. Eye small, open, with a short, lender, strigose 
calyx, placed in a rather narrow and shallow basin. Stalk 
one inch and a. half long, slightly inserted by the side of a 
small elongated lip. Skin pale yellow, mixed with green, 
and tinged on the sunny side with a Uvely orange browli, in- 
terspersed, with numerous minute russetty sppts. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, a little gritty, but tender and mellow. Juice 
sugary, with a slight perfume. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep two or three 
weeks. 

This is a Scotch variety, and partakes something of the 
Swan's Egg. It is a desirable and hardy fruit. 

58. Princess of Orange. Pom, Ma^^ t 71. 
Princesse d'Orange. Hort. Trans. Vol.'iv. p. 277. 
Fruit roundishy turbinate, about the size ofaWhiteBeurr^, 

two inches and three (quarters deep,^ and the same in di* 
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ameter. Stalk half aft inch feng, inserted m a shallow cavi- 
ty. Skin a bright reddish-orange nisset. Flesh yellowish 
white, sugary, and rich ; it is. in some seeisons perfectly 
melting, but occasionally is a little ^sitty. 

It is in perfection in October. 

This succeeds equally well upon the Pear and the Quince. 

The Pridcess oi Orange is a very handsome and desira- 
ble autumn Pear, ft was raise4 in 1802 by the Comte de 
Coloma, as we learn from the Horf, Trans. 

69. Swiss Bergamot. Miller, No. 33. 

Berganjptte Suisse. Duhamel, 47. t. 20. 

Fruit middle-sized,, somewhat turbinate, and pinched in 
towards the stalk ; about two inches and a half long, and 
two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye small, in a shal- 
low depressed basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, a little warted, inserted in a small oblique cavity. 
Skin green, striped with red, turning yellow as it ripens. 
Flesh melting, and full of juice, but not so high favoured as 
inDther Bergamots. * . 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

60. Variegated Crasanne. 

Crasanne Penachee. JDuhamel, No. 60. t. 23. 

Fruit scarcely difFering from the Crasanne described be- 
forei of which it is a vai'iety. The branches are not so 
strong, and the leaves have a very lively appearance, the en- 
tire margiti^of each being of a pale yellow when they first 
expand, and become whiter when fully grown. 

It makes a very handsome appearance in the shrubbery 
among other ornamental trees : but its fruit can only be ob- 
tained by planting it against a warm wall. 



Sect. IV. — "i/iuiumnal ConicaUfruiiML 
61. Ah, MoN DiEU. Duhamel, No. 38. 

Poi^TAmour. } Of the Fr4nch Gardens: - 

i'Vtit^ rather small, of an oblong turbinate figure, about 
two inches and a half long, and two inches in diameter. Eye 
small, rather prominent, surrounded by a few shght plaits. 
Stalk an inch ^ long, rather stout, curved, with a small em- 
bossment at it» insertion. Skin yellow on the shaded side, 
but of a beautiful red, with numerous daa'ker dots, where ex- 
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posed to the son* FUsh whit^ ten4iQ|lr, and full of a very 
rich perfumed juice. 

It ripens upon the tree the end ofSeptember, and will not 
keep above two or three weeks. 

This succeeds x>n both the Pear and the^ Quince. 

^2. Aljexandre DE RussiE. ''Hori. Soe. Cat* No. 6. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat obliquely pjrra- 
midal, with a very uneven knobby surface, about three inches 
and a hajf long, and two inches end three quarters in diame- 
ter. Eye open, with short narrow segment* of the calyx, 
placed in a shallow, nart-ow plaited hollow. Sicdk half an 
inch long, thick, almost horizontally inserted under an elon- 
gated knobby lip. Shin greenish yellow, but almost wholly 
covered with a cinnamon-gray russet. Flesh armost white, 
gritty, but tender and mellow. Juice saccharine, with a 
slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, but will not 
keep more than two or three weeks. 

This is a very fine Bonchretien-shaiped variety, which has 
been lately raised in Flan^fers, andseUt to the Uorticnltural 
Society, in whose garden it, in 1830, produced some un- 
commonly fine fruit upon an open standard, from which this 
description is taken. • 

63. Autumn Collar. Hort, Gard. CoU, 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, in ehape that of a Colmar, 
but irregular in its outline, about three inches long, and two 
inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, with a short con- 
verging calyx, slightly sunk in s^i uneven depression. Stalk 
aiv inch long, straight^ inserted in a small uneven cavity, 
i^tn pale yellow, sprinkled with ru^setty specks, which be- 
come broader on the sunny side, and spread into a thin rus- 
set. Flesh rather gritty, but mellow', witfi a sugary and slight- 
ly perfumed juice. 

Ripetl^ beginning of October, but will not keep more 
than two or three weeks in perfection. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, grown in the 
Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick, mid bears ex- 
tremely well upon an open standard. 

64. Belle Lucrative. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 41. 
Fondante d'Automne. lb. No. 269. 

Fruit middle-sized, round in its outline, tapering to the 
stalk, and a little uneven in its surface, about three inches 
deep, and two inches and three quarters in diameter.' JBye 
open, with a very short calyx, in* a shallow, rather obUquely 
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impressioD. Stalk an inch long, strong, curved^ inserted in 
a very narrow, oblique shallow cavity. Skin pale yellow, 
mixed with green, slighdy russetted. Flesh a little gritty, 
but very soft, meUow, and tender. Juice abundant, sugary, 
with a slight musky perfume. - - * . 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, but will not 
keep above two or three weeks. 

Another of the ne\y Flemish Pears, grown in the Horti- 
cultural Society's garden at Chiswick, on an open stands^d. 
It is good and handsome. 

65. Bellissime d'Automne. 'Duhtunel, No. 12. t. 19. 
f. 1. 

Vermilion. lb. 

Petite Certeau. Jard, Fruit. U 27. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a long pyramidal shape, somewhat 
like the Jargonelle, about three inches long, and two inches 
in diameter. Eye pretty deep. Stalk an inch long, thicken- 
ed next the fruit, and obliquely inserted. Skin smooth, yel- 
low on the shaded side ; but of a bright red, and full of gray 
specks, where fully e3!^osed to th§ sun. Flesh white, crisp ; 
on some soils it is half i)uttery. Juice sweet, and highly fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle and «nd of October. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

66. Beurr6 Knox. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 104. 

, Fruit above the middle ^ze, oblong, in form somewhat 
like the Brown Beurr^, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and three qnarters in diameter.. Eye 
small, open, in a very narrow shallow depression* StcUk an 
inch long, crooked, diagonally inserted under a short, knob- 
by, elongated lip. SJcin pale green, with a little thin brown- 
ish-gray-russet on the sunny side. F/c«^ a little gritty, but 
mellow. Juice saccharine, but without any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of October, and will keep a few 
weeks in perfection. 

Another of the newly raised Flemish Pears, grown in the 
Horticultural garden dt Chiswick, upon an open standard. 

67. Bezy de MoNTiGNt. DuhantnU No. 83. t. 44. f. 6. 
Trouve de Montigny. Hort Soc, Cat. No. 122. 
Fruit middle-sized, pyramidal, somewhat like the Bezy 

de la Motte in figure, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter, compressed 
towards the stalk. Eye small, with a reflexed calyx, in a 
round shallow basin. Stalk an inch long, stout, inserted 
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in a small oMique-Upped cavity. Slcin very smooth, grecD, 
tumiog jrellow as it becomes matured. Fleah whits, a little 
gritty, but meltiDg, wkh a sugary somewhat musky juice. 

Ripe the end of S;^ptember aod beginning of Octc^r. 

This succeeds od both the Pear aod the Quince. 

68. BeztVj,et. Hort, Trajw. Vol. v. p. 407. 

'Fruit somewhat of the shape of a Swan's Egg, but larger,' 
- Eye a little sunk. Stalk an inch long. 'S&tn dull green, 
covered with russetty spots. Fltih yellowish, perfectly 
melting, remarkably sweet; and very agreeably perfumed. 

Ripe in November, and will keep a month or more. 

Raised by M. Parmentier, at Enghien, and exhibited at 
the Horticultural Society in 1S20. 

69. Bishop's Thumb. Hm-l. Soc. Cat. No. 126. 
Fruit long, rather slender, slightly tapering from the 

crown to the stalk, having an irregular and slightly knobby 
outline, in the manner of the Calebasse, about three inches 
and three quarters long, and two inches in diameter. Eye 
email, open, with slender segments of the calyx, slightly 
sunk in an uneven hoUow. Sltilk one inch and a half long, 
slender, recurved, and obliquely inserted in a two-lipped ca- 
vity. Skin dark green, allnost wholly covered with an iron- 
coloured russet, on the sunny side of a dark rufous bfowui 
thickly sprinkled with gray russetty dots.^ FUtk gteerueh 
yellow, melting, with an abundance of nch, saccharine, 
nigh-fiavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle to the end of October. 

A very excellent Pear, although its figure is far from being 
handsome. Decidedly distinct from Calebasse. ' 

70. BoNcHHfixiEN FoNHANTE. Hort. Soc. Cat No. 188. 
Fruit above the middl . a |H«tty regular 

outline, about three inci and two inches 

and three quarters in di II, with a closed 

calyx, slightly sunk in regular hollow. 

StMk three quarters of ^r stout, curved, 

aoAfllightly inserted in i ity. Skin pale 

green, a good part of which ia covered with a deep cinna- 
mon russet, thickly sprinkled with light- coloured russelty 
specks. FUik yellowish white, a tittle gritty, but rich and 
buttery, and full of a highly saccharine rich-ilavoured juice. 
Ripe the end of October, and will keep good a month. - 
This most excellent Pear is also a newly -raised. Flemish 
variety, grown in the Horticultural S<>eict]''s garden at Chis- 
wick, on an opea Btandard. , 
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7t. Brown Beurre, MiUer^ Nd« 34. Pom, Mag. 
i. 114. ' 

Beurre. Of^DuhamtU 76. t. 38. 

Beurre Gris. Kfioop. Pom, ip. 135. 

Beurr^ Rouge. lb. • 

Bemr^ Dor^.. IB. ^ 

Beurre d'Anjou. ' lb. 

Beurr^ d'Or. Ik.' 

Beurre d' Ambteuse., ; 76. • 

Beurre d'Ambolse. 76. 

Poire d'Amboble. 'lb. 

Is^mbert. 76, 

BeurrfeduRoi, j- . ^J'o«^- J^^S' 

JFVttt/ large, of an bblong figure, about fouf inches* long, 
and three inches in. .diameter, tapering to the stalk. Eiye 
small, wkh a converging cal}^^, placed in a shallow depres- 
sion. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather stout, mni 
thickening obliquely into the fruit. Skin greenish jrellow, 
appearing through a covering of thin russet, coloured more 
or less with brown or red o*n the sunny side. Fleifh white, 
with some greenish veins through it, meltings buttery, juicy, 
rich and excellent. ^ - ... 

Rip^ inOijtobejr, and'witfkeep good «nly a few weeks. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

This highly esteemed and well-known Pear has had many 
different names assigned to it, as will h^ seen by the syno- 
nyms above quoted, and it has probably many more. Those 
that relate- to colour, such as Gray, Golden, and Red, have 
originated from trees on differeHt stocks, on different soils, 
ana in different situations of climate and of aspect, which/the 
practical gardener is well aware, ^-contribute materially, not 
only to tiie colour of ^tte Pear, but of the apple and the 
Peach. Other names, and of these not a few, arise from 
the locality of places where the fruit happens to be cultiva- 
ted. T\te Beurre Pear in France, as well as in this country, 
is esteemed as the best of its season. 

72. - Caleb AssE. - Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 164. 

Calebasse Musqu^e. '. Knoop. Pom. p. 94. t. 3. 

Fruit long, very irregular in figure, broadly angular, and 
knobby, about four inches long, and two inches and a half in 
diameter, cominressed below the middle, and bent Eye 
open, wiUi a very short acute caWx. Stalk one inch and a 
lialf long, bent, Aliquely inserted under one or two knobby 
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lips. Skin grayish ydlow, tinged with a deeper yellow on 
the sunny sid^, and partially covered with a^ thm orange- 
gray russet. Flesh breaking, a little gritty, with a very sac- 
eharine and plentiful juice. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep two or three 
weeks. ' 

73. Capiaumont. Sort TVans. VoL v. p. 406. 
X^apiaumont. Fom. Mag. t. 59. ' * 
Beurr^ d^ Capiaumont. Hort. Soc. CaL No. 91. 
Fruit middle-si^sed, turbinate, regularly tapering to the 

stalk, about three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye not at all sunk, but level- with 
the extremity; S(alk scarcely half an inch long, inserted 
without any cavity. Skin a fine clear cinnamon, &ding into 
yellow in fiie shade, and acquiriiiig a rich bright red in the 
sun. Flesh yellowishr.melting, buttery, very rich, and high- 
ly flavoured. 

Ripe the middle^of October, and will keep for two or three 
weeks. 

This succeeds^qually well upon thePear and the Quince. 

It is one of the best of tfeose varieties raised in Flanders 
dqring the period when so large an accession was made to 
the cultivated iruits of that country. It is recorded to have 
owed its origin to a M. Capiaumont of Mb^s. The first 
specimens which -were seen -in this country came to the 
Horticultural Sbcieiy in 182d, from M^Parriientier of En- 
ghien. * 

* It bears well as. a standard, but is best cultivated as an 
<^n dwarf, grafted upon a Quince stock. 

74. CHAT-BRULfi. l>w)bamc/, No. 116. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal turbinate' figure, about 
two inches and three quarters long, and two inches in di- 
ameter. Eye small, placed in a shallow plaited hollow. 
Stalk an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin smooth, shin- 
ing, of a pale yellow, but of a dark brown on die suniiy side. 
Flesh melting, but not very juicy, and if kept too long is apt 
to grow meally. 

76. Darhhont. Hort. Sac. Cat. No. 216. 

-Frtit^ middle-sized, oblong, in some specimens slightly 
pyramidal, tapering a little towards the stalk, about three 
mches long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye 
small, open, the segments of the calyx generally falling off 
before the fruit is fuUy grown, placed in a very narrow shal- 
low depression, and surrounded by a few slightly radiated 
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plaits, ^talk three qiiartei^ of an inch long, inserted in « 
small uneven cavity, sometimes obliquely inserted under a 
small elongated lip. Skin a complete yellowish gray russet, 
sprinkled with numerous scabrous specks. FUsh white, 
gritty, but melting, with a saccharine, slightly musky, and 
somewhat astringent juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, grown in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, upon an open standard. 

76. DfiLicEs d'Arpenpont. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 217. 
Fruit above the middle size, oblong p3nramidal, enlarged 

beyond the middle, and compressed towards the stalk, with 
an uneven and somewhat knobby surface, about three inches 
and a quarter long, and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Eye small, with a short converging calyx, in a narrow shal- 
low depression, surrounded by a few shght obtusely knobby 
plaits. Statk an inch long, rather thick, curved, inserted in 
a rather objique narrow Cavity. Skin pale yellow, full of 
small gray russetty dots, and partially covered with a tlun 
cinnamon-coloured Tusset. Flesh yeUcrwish white, rather 
gritty, but very mellow when matured, and full of a sugary, 
slightly astringent, pleasant, somewhat musky, perfumed 
juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October. 

Thi^ is another of thoscf very fine Pears lately introduced 
frona Flanders, and grown in the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Chiswick, upon an open standard. It was raised 
by the late Counsellor Hardenpont, of Mens, by whom a 
number of other good Flemish Pears were obtained from 
seed some year's ago. 

77. DiLLEjN. Hort, Trans, Vol. iii. p. 119. 
Gros Dillen. HorL Soc. Cat No. 223. 

Fruit ovate, irregularly turbinate, about three inches and 
a half long, and nearly three inches in diameter. Eye flat. 
StcUk short and thick. Skitt yellowish green, slightly speek- 
led with brown. Flesh white, with a, slight musky flavour, 
and very ftttle core. 

Ripe early in October, and will keep a few weeks. 

A fine buttery Pear of the first order, and very handsome. 
It was received by the Horticultural Society from Dr. V«i 
Mens of Brussels, in 1817. 

78. DoYENNfi PanachC. Hort. Tran^: Vol. vii. p. 177. 
Fruit in form the same as the Gray Doyewie, but tapers 

a little more towards the 43talk. Skin a bright clear yettow. 
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famtly striped with green and red, and sprinkled all over with 
small russetty brown dots. Flesh white, melting, sweet, 
and veiy agreeable ; but it is not jso liigh-flavoured as the 
Gray Doyei^n^. 

In eating from October till Christmas. 
79. DoYENNfi Santelete. Hort. Soc* Cat No. 241. 
Fruit above the middle size, pyramidally oblong, not much 
unlike a Chaumontelle in shape, but narrow at the crown, 
and more compressed towards the stalk,- about three inches 
and a half long, and twp inches and a half in diameter. Eye 
small, open, with a very shut strigose calyx, slightly sunk in 
a iiarrow obtusely angular hollow. Stalk an inch long or 
more, curved, very slightly inserted, sometimes a little ob- 
liquely, in a narrow base. Skin pale green, thinly covered 
with detached specks of gray russet, which are more nume- 
rous round the stalk. Flesh white, a little gritty, but tender. 
Juice saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and will keep till the end. 
This is a very fine handsome Pear from Flanders, grown 
in the Horticultural Society's garden at Chiswick, upon an 
op«i standard. 
80. Duchess of ANGouLtME. Pom. Mag. t. 76. 
Duchesse d'Angouleme. Hort. Trans. Vol. vii. p. 176. 
t. 3. Bon. Jard. 1829, p. 328. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, tapering towards the stalk, , 
with an extremely uneven knobby surface, usually measur- 
ing about three inches and a half, each w^y, or four inches 
deep, and three inches and a half in diameter, but sometimes 
much larger. Eye deeply sunk in an irregular hallow. 
Stalk an inch long, stout, deeply inserted in an irregular ca- 
vity. Skin dull yellow, copiously and irregularly spotted 
with broad russet patches. Flesh rich, melting, very juicy, 
and high flavoured, with a most agreeable perfume. 
Ripe in October and November. 

This succeeds extremely well on the Quince, as well as 
the Pear. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, the very finest of the^||^ 
autumn Pears, is said to have been found wild in a hedge oT 
the Forest of Armaill^, near Angers. It arrives at a weight 
unusual in Pears that are fit for the dessert. Jersey speci- 
mens have been seen, which measured four inches and three 
quarters long, and four inches and a half in diameter, weigh- 
ing twenty-two ounces. 

The trees bear very eariy and certainly, especially if 

21* 
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grafted upon the Quince stock, for which the sort is partieii* 
larly well adapted. 

It is^ said tohave derived its name from having been found 
in July, 1815, when the reigning family in France returned* 
for the second time, to the head of the government. 

81. English Beurr£, o/* 9ome Collections. HorU 
^ Tr(ms. Vol. iii. p.. 207. 

Beurr^ d'Angleterre. JDuhamel, No., 76. t 39. 

FrtttI middle-sized, of an oval pyramidal figure, very re- 
gularly formed at the crown, and tapering to the stalk ; about 
two inches and three quarters long, and two inches in diame- 
ter. Eye small, with a short connivent caljrx, very little de- 
pressed. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, slender, in- 
sel*ted without any cavity. Skin smooth^ of a greenish gray, 
a little tinged with red on the sunny side. Flesh white, 
very buttery, and replete with a sugary and very agreeable 
juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This succeeds only on the Pear, not on the Quince. 

It is clearly distinct from the Bro^n Beurr^, as it does 
not succeed when graded upon the Quince ; the other suc- 
ceeds well on both. 

82. Flemish Beauty. Pom. JMag^ t T28. 
Bouche Nouvelle. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 151, 
Brilliant. lb. 157. 

Fondante de Bois. lb. 270. 

Imperatrice de la France. lb. 338. 

La Belle de Flandres. lb, 40. according to the Pom. 
Ma^» 

Fruit rather large, oblong, a little uneven in its outline, 
and somewhat elongated on the side opposite to the branch 
on ^^ich it groWs ; about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye open, 
with a short csAyx, prominently placed on a flat crown, or in 
a very slight depression. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a 
narrow oblique cavity. Skin pale yellow, the greater part of 
wl^^ is covered with a thin cinnamon russet, having a faint 
streak or two of pale brown appearing through on the sunny 
side. Flesh yellowish white, a litde gritty, but becoming 
tender and mellow, and full of a rich, saccha.rine, slightly 
musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October^ and will keep a month or 
longer. 

A very fine Flemish variety, grown in the Hmiicultural 
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Gardeta at Chiswick, upon an open standard. It ought to 
be gathered before it is fully ripe, otherwise it loses much of 
its goodness. 

83. Franchipanne. Duhamel^ No. 86, t. 47. f. 2. 
Frangipane. Jard, FruiL t. 41. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, com- 
pressed between the middle and theatalk ; db6ut two inches 
and three quarters long, and two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Eye rather large, seated in a shallow plaited basin. 
Stalk an inch long, strong, bent, and obtiquely inserted in a 
small cavity. SHn smooth, of a clear yeJlow or citron co- 
lour, but of a bright red on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
with a sugary perfumed juice. 

Kipe the end of October and beginning of November. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

84. Gendeseism. Hort. Soc, Ca^ No. 287. 

Fruit middle-sized, pyramidal, a little uneven in its out- 
line, abput three inches and a quarter deep, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, rather opei^, in a nar- 
row, shallow depression.' SicUk an inch long, crooked, di- 
agonally inserted, under a large, curved, elongated lip. Skin 
yellowish green, full of gray specks, and slightly covered 
with thin patches 6f gray russet. Fhsh a little gritty, but 
mellow, and full of a saccharine, rich, and slightly musky 
juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, which is grown 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, upon an open 
standard. 

86. Green Sugar. J\liller^ No. 42. 

Sucre-vert. Duhamely No. 68. t. 34. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat oblong, but very regularly 
formed, a little in the manner of a Bergamot, but narrower 
towards the stalk, about two inches and three quarters long, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, open, 
with a diverging calyx, in a very slight, narrow depression. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, strong, slightly inserted 
in a small uneven cavity. <Sib'n. smooth, very green, which 
continues till it is ripe. Flesh a little gritty, but very buttery. 
Juice abundant, highly sugary, and of a very agreeable 
musky flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of October. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 
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Ky *85. Hacon's Incomparable. 

\ Fruit middle-sized, somewhat turbinate, and a little irre- 
gular in its outline, occasioned by one or two slightly protu- 
berant angles near its crown ; about two inches and a half 
deep, and three inches in diameter. J^e small, open; seg- 
ments of the calyx short and narro w^ slightly sunk i^ a rather 
wide uneven depression. Stalk an inch long, rather stout, 
inserted in a somewhat lipped and rather deep cavity. Skin 
rugose) pale yellow, or yellowish white, a good desd mixed 
with green, and partially covered with a grayish orange rus- 
set, particularly round the stalk. Flesh yellowish white, 
slightly gritty, but very buttery and melting. Juice abundant, 
very saccharine, extremely rich, and possessing a high, 
musky, and perfumed flavour. 

In perfection in November and December. 
This very valuable and excellent Pear was raised by Mr. 
James Gent Hacon, of Downham Market, in Norfolk, fi'om 
a seed of what is called in that neighbourhood Rayner's 
Norfolk Seedling. The tree is an open standard, about 
sixteen years old, and sixteen feet highi with pendulous 
branches, which reach nearly to the ground. It bears most 
abundantly, and may be justly considered one of the best 
Pears ever raised in England. It was exhibited at the 
meeting of the Horticultural Society in Norwich on the 
17th November, 1830, when it obtained the silver medal as 
a prize. 

86. Hazeil Pear.. Hort Trans. Vol. vii. p. 310. 
Fruit rather small, oval, somewhat turbinate, about two 
inches long, and one inch and a half in diameter. Eye 
small, with a very short acute calyx, placed in a rather shal- 
low basin. SicUk an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin 
yellowish, very much freckled. Flesh nearly white^ with a 
very pleasant and agreeable juic^. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep a few weeks only. 
It is uncertain where this Pear originated. It is dow ex- 
tensively cuhivated by the Scotch nurserymen ; and for its 
early bearing, and abundant produce, is by them highly 
esteemed. 

^ 87. Henry the Fourth. 
Henri Quatre. Hort. Soc. Cat* No. 324. 
Fruit below the middle size, pyramidal, and somewhat 

*No. 85. \m inserted twice, in consequenee of Hacon*i Incomparable haviof 
been eent me after the numerical arranf ement had been completed. 
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oblique at the crown, about three inches long, and two inches 
and a quarter broad. Eye small, open, with a short slend^ 
calyx, slightly sunk in a narrow, shallow, oblique depression. 
Stalk an inch long, crooked, curved, obliquely inserted un- 
der a small elongated lip. Skin pale yellow, mixed with 
green ; on the sunny side of an orange-brown, aiid full of 
small, gray, russetty specks, which are the more numerous 
as they approach ther crown. Flesh pale yellow, a little 
gritty, but very tender and melting. Jwce abundant, highly 
saccharine, withlsi slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep a few weeks 

This is a very excellent dessert Pear, and is grown in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick upon an open standard. 

88. Incommunicable. Hort, Soc. Cat, No. 340. 
L'Incommunicable. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. App. ii. p< 6. 
Fruit above the middle size, pyramidal, and compressed 

towards the stalk, about three inches and a half long, and 
two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, closed by a 
very short slender calyx, and placed in a very dight narrow 
depression. Stalk half an inch long, stout, bent, diagonally 
inserted beneath a small elongated lip. Skin pale grass- 
green, thickly sprinkled with sniall gray russetty specks. Flesh 
yellowish white, tinged near the core with a Kght shade of 
orange colour, a little gritty, but melting. Juice saccha- 
rine, with a slight musky perfume* 

Ripe the middle to the end of October. 

It is difficult to conceive the origin of this singular name. 
It has been attached to one of those newly raised Flemish 
varieties which bear so well and so regularly in the Horti- 
cultural Garden at Chiswick upon an open standard. 

89. Keiser. Hort. Soc. Cat Nq. 360. 

Fruit middle-sized, turbinate, gradually tapering from the 
middle to the stalk, about three inches deep, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, with short erect seg- 
ments of the calyx, placed in a very narrow depression. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, thick and woody. Skin 
pale green, becoming yellowish green, thickly sprinkled 
with small gray russetty specks, and russetty round the 
stalk. Flesh greenish white,^ a little gritty, biit melting. 
Juice saccharine, without any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the middle of October, and will keep some weeks. 

This is also another of those hardy Fears which bear ^so 
plentifully upon an open standaid, in the Horticultural Gar^ 
4en at Chiswick. 
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90. Louis-bonne. MiUer^ No. 53. Duhamel^ No. 97. 
4.63. 

Fruit pretty large, somewhat pyramidal, muph in the man- 
ner of me Saint Germain, but more rounded at the crown, 
and not so slender towards the stalk, about three inches and 
a half long, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. 
Eye small, very Httle sunk. Stalk three quarters of an inch 
loQg, straight, rather obUquely inserted, with a curb or em- 
bossment next the fruit. Skin very smooth, of a pale green, 
becoming a little yellow as it appfo^ches maturity, flesh 
extremely tender, and full of an excellent, saccharine, well- 
flavoured juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

91. Marie Louise. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 619. t. 20. 
FomiMag. t. 122. 

Fruit long Ovate, something like a Saint Germain, but 
more angular in its outline, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye open, 
placed in an oblique, somewhat knol>by hollow. Stalk one 
inch and a half long, obliquely inserted in a small uneven 
cavity. Skin greenish, but when fully matured of a rich 
yellow, clouded with light brown russet on the sunny side. 
Flesh inclining to yellow, perfectly melting, with abundance 
of saccharine, highly vinous juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October. 

This most excellent Pear, in favourable seasons, attains 
a much larger size, being sometimes five inches long and 
three inches broad. It was raised by the Abb^ Duquesne, 
and sent by Dr. Van Mons of Brussels, to the Horticultu- 
ral Society in 1816^ It bears well as a standard. 

92. M^RduisE. Duhamelj No. 93. t. 49. 
Marchioness. • JVLiller^'No. 43. 

Fruit pretty large, somewhat oval, swelled very much to- 
wards the crown, and suddenly narrowed towards the stalk; 
about three inches long, and two inches and a half in diame- 
ter. JEye small, placed in a moderately deep narrow basin. 
Stalk one inch and a quarter long, stout, bent, obUqu^ly in- 
serted in a small cavity. Skin pale green, shaded with 
darker, with numerous gray dots, but which becomes yellow 
as it approaches maturity, with a slight blush on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, breaking, replete with juice of an agree- 
able musky flavour. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep two or three 
weeks. 
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This succeeds on both the Pear and ^ Quince. 

93. Messire Jbak. Milter^ No. 37.' 
Messke Jean. DuhankeU.5^, i, 26. 
Messire Jean dope. lb, 

Chaulis. Jard. Fruit t. 34. - 

Fruit middle-sized, ftatly turbinate, but somewhat nar« 
rowed at each extremity,, about two inches and ahalf deep^ 
and two inches and thjree quarters in diameter. Eye small, 
open, with an erect calyx, placed in a shallow plaited basin. 

Stalk an inch long, bent, inserted in a somewhat funnel- 
shaped cavity. Skin rather rough, yellow, covered almost 
wholly with a fine, thin, brown russet. Flesh white, crisp, 
breaking, and full of a rich saccharine juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and will keep a month. 

T&s succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

The Messire Jean is a very- excellent autumn Pear, and 
deserves to be generally cultivated. There have been other 
names given to it, such as Gray, Yellow, and White ; they 
are all Sie same sort, and these colours arise, as was said of 
the Brown Beurr^, from the different soils, situations, and 
stocks on which they are grafted, and ajso from the difierent 
ages of the trees themselves. 

94. Napoleon. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 104. and Vol. 
iv. p. 215. Pom, Mag, i, 76. 

M^daille. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 401. according to the 
Pom, Mag. 

Fruit large, in form of a Colmar, angular about the eye, 
a good deal contracted in the middle, about three inches and 
three quarters long, and three inches in diameter. Eye 
small, with a connixent calyx, a tittle depressed. Stalk half 
an inch long, thick, straight ; in some specimens diagonally 
inserted under a large, elongated, curved lip. tSArtfr smooth, 
bright green ; in which state it remains for some time after 
the fruit is gathered ; it finally changes to a pale green, 
when Uie flesh becomes very melting, widi almost unusual 
abundance of rich agreeable juice. 

Ripe the middle of Ncfvember, and remains in perfection 
several days. * 

This succeds equally well upon the Pear and the Quince* 

The Napoleon Pear is an excellent variety, raised by Dr^ 
Van Mons, atLouvain, and thence sent to £nglandin 1816* 
It is a profuse bearer upon an east or west wall ; it also suc- 
ceeds as an open dwarf grafted upon the Quincei and as a 
common standard. 
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95. New Bridge. HqrL.Soe, Cai. No. 430. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a turbinate figure, about 
two inches and three quarters long, and two inches and a 
half in diameter. Eye small, with a short sl^dde^ cal}^. 
Cr&wn flat, not depressed. Stalk on inch long, a little ob- 
liquely inserted. Skin dull gray, covered widi thin gray rus- 
set, and of a light, lively, shining brown on the sunny side. 

Flesh melting, a little gritty, with a sugary juice, but with- 
out any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October, jemd 
will npt keep longer than a few weeks. 

This is another of the new hardy' Pears which are produ- 
ced upon open standards in the Horticultural Garden at 
Chiswick. / ' 

96. Poire de Louvaine. Hort, Soc. Cat J No. ^381. 
Fruit middle-sized, pyramidal, uneven' on its surface, 

three inches long, and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Eye small, cldsed with small short segments of the calyx, 
sunk in a narrow hollow. Stalk half an inch long, curved, 
obliquely inserted. «$A;tn dull green, mixed with yellow, full 
of ruSsetty spots, and a little russetted round the eye. Flesh 
very tender, slightly gritty, and full of a rich, very saccha- 
rine, musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and fine till the end. 

This is a very excellent Pear, and one of those cultivated 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick as an open stand- 
ard. It highly desei:yes cultivation. / 

97. Poi^E FiGUE. Hort.Soc. Cai, No. 266. 

F'ruit middle-sized, of an oblong figure, irregularly form- 
ed by the outward side being considerably more elongated 
than the imrer one next the tree, giving^lta curved direction, 
about tluree ^ches and a half long, anflS two inches and a 
half in diaoieter. Eye small, open, with very short seg- 
ments of the calyx. Stalk B.n inch long, curved, diagonally 
inserted under a broad, elongated lip. Skin dull green, al- 
most wholly covered with a thin gray russet, with scarcely 
any additional cdlouring where exposed to the ^un. Flesh 
a little gritty^ bufr mellow, with abundance of rich, saccha- 
rine, and slightly musky juice. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep good a month. 

This is not the Poire de Figue of Knoop. It is one of 
those hardy varieties bearing as an open standard in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick ; and, although not hand- 
some, is a very excellent Pear. 

98. Poire Nrill. Hort. Soc. Cai. No. 431. 
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Fm< large, pyramiddly turbinate, generally a little flat- 
tened on its opposite sides, and tapering to the stalk. In 
some specimens the outer side is considerably more elon- 
gated than the inner one next the branch on which it grows, 
nearly four inches long, and three inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye open, rather deeply sunk in an irregular hol- 
low. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, obliquely insert- 
ed in a narrow uneven cavity. Skin pale yellow, intermixed 
with green, a good deal mottled and marked with thin gray 
russet. Flesh white, a little gritty, but very soft and mellow, 
abounding with a saccharine and slightly inusky juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and good to Uie end. 

This very nne and handsome Pear is one of those lately 
introduced from Flanders into the Horticultural Garden at 
Chiswick, wh^e it is grown as an open standard. 

99. RicHB Depouille. Hort Trans, Vol. v. p< 409. 
Rtche d'Apoil. lb. 

Fruit somewhat resembling the Saint Germain in shape 
and size, aoid tc^ering considerably towards the stalk. Eye 
prominent. Stalk one inch and a half long, rather thick. 
Skin of a clear citron yellow, with a slight tinge of bright 
red on the sunny side, a little mottled with russet, and 
rough like the skin of an orange. Flesh white, melting, not 
pej^mied, but sweet and very pleasant. _. 

Ripe in the autumn and winter months. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

Raised some yearaago on the Continent, and was brought 
into this country under the name of Riche d^Apcdl. 

100. RoussELiNE. Miller, No» 40. Duhamel^ No. 37. 
t. 16. 

Muscat a longue queue de la fin d'Automne. Ih. 

Fruit small, of a somewhat oblong figure, swelled out in 
the middle, tapering to the crown, and compressed towards 
the stalk, about two inches and a quarter long, and one inch 
and a half in diameter. Eye very small, with a oonveipng 
calyx, placed in a rather hollow, {Waited basin. . Staik one 
inch and three quarters long, slender, inserted in a small ca- 
vity . Skin smooth, of a greenish yellow ob the shaded ^e, 
but where fully exposed to the iun, of a lively deep red, 
sprinkled with numerous gray specks. Flesh very tender 
ajid delicate, with a sweet and agreeably perfiimed juice. 

Rhpe the beginning of October, and will keep a month. 

This succeeds on the Pear, but not at all on the Quince. 

22 
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101. Beckle. Hort. Trwu. Yol. iii. p. 256. 1 9^ Ftm^ 
Mag. t 72. 

New-York Red Cheek. Hart. Soc. Cat. 432. 

Sjrcle, ) of some Collections, aceording^ 

Red-cheeked Seckle, J to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit mther small, somewhat turbinate, a httle compress^ 
ed towards the stalk, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye small, 
open, with a very short calyx, prominently placed on the 
convex apex. Stalk half an inch long, obhquely inserted in 
a small cavity. Skin dull brown, or brownish green, with 
a very bright red cheek. • JF^^ tender, juicy, melting, pe- 
culiarly rich and high flavoured, with a powerful but most 
agreeable aroma, totally different from that usually perceived 
in perfumed Pears. 

Ripe the nliddle and end of October. 

This beautiful and excellent little Pear ranks among the 
richest of the American varieties. An account of it was 
transmitted by Dr. Hosack, of New- York, to the Horticul- 
tural Society in 181 9j extracted from Coxe's work on A- 
merican Fruit Trees, p. 189. It becurs its fruit in clusters 
at the ends of thei)ranches, is very hardy as an open stand- 
ard, ripening its fruit with certainty.* 

102. Swan's Egg. Lahgley, t. 64. f. 4. Of aU Eng- 
lish Gardens. 

y Fruit small, of an oval, turbinate figure, about two inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. Eiye 
smsdl, with a very short caljrx, prominently placed on the 
apex, surrounded by a few wrinkled plaits. Stalk three 
quarters of an inch long, slender, somewhat obliquely in- 
serted, with but httle cavity^ Skin greenish yellow, cover- 
ed on the sunny side with dull brown, intermixed with small 
russetty specks. Flesh soft and melting, with a very rich 
musky saccharine juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October, and 
will keep only a few weeks in perfettion. 

The Swank's Egg Pear is known to every gardener and 
dealer in fruit in every county in Englandj its great certain- 

» " The 6eekle Pear is found to exceed in exceUence of flavour the very richeit 
of our autumn Peart, posseflsing a high vinous aroma, which can scarcely be 
compared with any thing ic fruits, unleu with a concentration of the taste pecu- 
liar to the Bwan*B Bgg. lUpe from the end of August to the middle of October.** 
Pom. Mag. t. 72. 

The «bove extract, taken from the Pomelofieal Magmzine, state* its true time 
of ripening. It would make . a beautiiVil espalier tree grafted on the auince stock . 
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ty in bearing, and the excellence of its fruit, render it a uni- 
versal fiivourite. The tree is readily distinguished in the 
orchard from almost every sort, by its upright and spire-like 
growth. 
u- 103. Urbaniste. Hort. Trans, Yo\, v,p, ill. 

Fruit pyramidally ovate, very even in form, but compress- 
ed towards the stalk; about three inches and k half long^ 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye a little 
sunk in a very narrow crown. Stalk an incji long, obhquely 
inserted in a moderately deep cavity* Skin pale green, in- 
clining to yellow, profusely sprinkled with greenish specks, 
with small patches of gray russet dispersed over its whole 
surface, but more particularly round the eye and the stalk. 
Flesh white towards the outside, but deepens to a reddish 
yellow next the core, which is large, and possesses a smsQl 
quantity of grit ; it is, nevertheless, quite melting, juicy, and 
very sweet, with a little perfume. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

Raised by the Count de Coloma, of Mahnes ; and speci- 
mens of the fruit were exhibited at the Horticultural Society 
from that gentleman in 1823. 

104. Vertb liONGUE. JMiUer, No. 36. Duhamel, 
No. 73. 

MouiUe-bouche. lb. 

Muscat-fleur^. Bon, Jard. 1827, p. 311. 

Fruit pretty large, of a long pyramidal figure, about three 
inches and a half long, and two inches and a half in diame- 
ter. Eye small, with an open calyx, prominently seated on 
the convex summit. Stalk an inch long, straight, inserted 
without any cavity. Skin green, which continues till its 
maturity. Flesh white, melting, and very full of a saccha- 
rine, well-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle of October, and will keep a few weeks 
on|y« 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but it is 
best on the Pear on dry^ hot soils. 

106. Verte Longue Panach^e. Duhamel, 74. t. 37. 

Verte longue Suisse. lb. 

Culotte de Suisse. Jard, Fruit, t. 38. 

This in no way differs from the preceding one, except in 
being rather less, and in its striped fruit, which is beautifully 
coloured with green, yellow, and red. It ripens also at the 
/same time, and succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; 
but, Uke the former, it is best on the Pear for dry soils. 
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106. YjoNE. Miller, No. 39* Duhamelf No. 110. 

t 68. f. 2. 

Demoiselle, lb. 

Fruit sm^ll, of a turbinate figure, about one inch and 
three quarters lon^, ^d one inch and a half in diameter. 
Eye large and open. Stalk two inches long, slender, in- 
serted in a sraali cavity. Skin rough, of a dull red colour, 
quite round, and full of gray specks. Flesh melting, and 
full of a pretty good juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of October. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

107. White Do YB»Nfi. Pom. Mag. U 60. 
Doyenne Blanc, ffart. Sqc. Cat. No. 233* 
Doyenn<5. Duhamdf 81. t. 43. 

Beurre Blanc. lb. 

Bonne-ante. lb. - 

Saint Michel lb. 

Carlisle. 

Citron de Septembre. 

Kaiserbime. 

Poire a courte queue. 

Poire de Limon. 

Poire xie Neige. 

Poire de Seigneur. 

Poire Monsieur. 

Valencia. 

White Beurr6. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish oblong, narrowest at the stalk, 
about three inches and a half long, and two inches and three 
quarters in diameter. Eye very small, with small, acute, 
closed segments of the calyx; placed in a shallow depres- 
sion. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather thic^, in- 
serted in a small cavity ; in some specimens it is diagonally 
inserted under a small elongated Up. Skin pale citron ydl- 
low, speckled throughout, more or less, with cinnamon rus- 
set, and tinged with orange brown on the sunny side. Flesh 
white, juicy, very buttery, and dehcious. 

Ripe the end of September, and good for three or four 
weeks. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

An old and excellent Pear, bearing well in this country 
upon an open standard. It is one of the best to graft upon 
the Quince, and to cultivate en quenouille. It ia best known 
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in our gardens, and to English nurserymen, by the name of 
White Beurr(. 



Sect. V. — Winter Round-fruited. 

108. Ambkette. ^«7/cr, No. 57. Duhamel, "1^0.66. 
t 31. 

Ambre Gris. Knoop, Pom. p. 134. 

Ambrelte Grise.* it. 

Atobrette d'Hiver. lb, 
. Belle Gabrielle.^ IB. - * 

Trompe Valet. ' /6. 

Fieuit middle-sized, of a rotmdish'figure, bi*t rather larger 
at the crown than at the stalk-^ about two inches and a half 
or two inches and three quarters deep^ and the same in di- 
ameter. Eye small, with an open, reflexed, flat calyx, 
placed in a very shallow Impression. * Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long, stout, inserted in a very small cavity. Skin 
of a russet coloxu*. Flesh melting, with a sugary musky 
juice. 

In eating from November till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but it 
is more productive upon the latter stock. 

109. Bergamotte de Soulers. Duhamel, No. 61. 
t. 44. f. 1. 

Bonne de Soulers. lb. 

Fruit rather large, of a roundish turbinate figure ; about 
two inches and three quarters long, and the same in diame- 
ter, broadest in the middle, and narrowed to each extremity. 
Eye small, within a shallow basin. Stalk an inch Tong, 
strong, curved, and inserted in an oblique cavity. Skin 
smooth, of a greenish white, full of green specks, but of a 
brownish red on the sunny side. Flesh buttery and ipelting, 
with a sweet agreeable juice- 
In eating in January aud through March. 
This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

110. Easter Bergamot. Miller, No, 69. 
Bergamotte Bugi.' lb. 

Bergamotte de Paques. Duhamel, 52. t. 24, ^f 

Bergamotte d'Hiver. lb. 

La Grilliere. Knoop. Pom. p. 134. 

22* 
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fVtft^ pretty large, of a roundish tuihinate figure ; three 
ificheB or mor« deep, and the same in diameter, but broadest 
at the crown. Eyt small, closed, and sunk in a shallow ba- 
sin. Stalk short, thick, inserted a little obliquely in a small 
shallow cavity. Skin green, quite round, and covered with 
numerous gray specks ; but when matOred it turns of a yel- 
lowish gray. Flesh white, half buttery, with a sugary, wcll- 
flavoured juice. 

In eating fi-om January till April or May. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

The £aster Bergamot has been a long time in this coun- 
-try, having been planted at Hampton Court ia the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It reouires a sojuth or south-east aspect, 
and a dry bottom. 
.111. Francreal. •Mt/Z«r, No. 68. 

Franc-Real. Dukamel^ No. 60. 

Fin or d'Hiver. Knoop. Pom. p. 136. 

Fruit pretty large, of a somewhat globular figure, a little 
compressed at boQi extremities ; about thre^ inches and a 
half long,, and nearly the same in diameter. Eye small, 
placed in a shallow narrow basin. Stalk three quarters of 
an inch long. Skin yellow, very much mottled with a pale 
russetty brown^ particularly on the sunny side. Flesh rather 
dry, and apt tp be gritty. Juice rather insipid, but is excel- 
lent when stewed. 

In use from January till March. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

112. German Muscat. Millevy No. 70. 

Muscat d'Allemagne. Duhamel, No. 72. t. 36. 

Fruit pretty large, broadly turbinate, and somewhat com- 
pressed towards' the stalk, about three inches deep, and the 
same in diameter. . Eye small, seated in a small shallow 
basin. St$tli^ one inch and a half long, sfend^r, inserted in 
a very small cavity. Skin covered with russet quite round, 
and coloured with brown on the sunny side. Flesh pale 
yellow, buttery, and melting; Juice sugary, musky, and 
perfumed. 

In eating from March till May. 

This succeeds on both the Vear and the Quince. 
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113. CvTLOGiL. Pom. Mag. t 65* 
6ile-6-gite. Noisette Manuel Complef* p. 531. 

6r6s ^obet ^ Qf soiht French Gardens^ according to 

Dagobert J the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit l^rge, Qom^what obovate, flattened at the top, aad 
tapering but little to the stalk, about three inches and a qualr- 
ter deep, and three inches uid a half in diameter. Eye 
large, and deeply sunk in a plaited radiated holTow. SitUk 
an inch long, rather deeply inserted in an uneven and mostly 
two-lipped cavity. Skin a deep close russet, rather deeply 
tinged with a brownish red on tne sunqy side. Flesh whke, 
juicy, breaking, a little gritty, sweet, and pleasant. 

In use from December tiU March or April* 

A valuable winter Pear, although not of first-rate excel- 
lence. It is very handsome, and an excellent bearer. It 
will succeed as an open standard in a sheltered warm situ- 
ation. 

114. Holland Bergamot. Miller, No. 71. 
Bergamotte d'Hollande. Duhamel^ No. 53. t. 25. 
Bergamotte d'Alenqon. lb. 

Amoselle. lb. 

Lord Cheney's. Ofsafne Gardens. 

Fruit large, of a regular roundish figure, but somewhat 
broadest at the crown, about three inches deep, and nearly 
the same in diameter. Eye small, divested of its calyx, sunk 
pretty deep in a depressed and wide basin. Stalk one inch 
and a half long, slender, crooked, inserted in a slightly an- 
gular, but not deep cavity. Skin in the autumn green, mar- 
bled all over, more or less, with a thin brown russet ; but as 
it acquires maturity, the skin becomes yellow, and the rus- 
setty colouring of a more lively character. Flesh half but- 
tery, with a plentiful and highly flavoured juice. 

In eating from March till May or June. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable Pear, if ever in the possession of Lord 
Cheney, must have been in England previously to 1595. It 
originated at Alehqon in France, and is highly deserving of 
cultivation. 

115. Poire du Jardin. Duhamel, 28. t. 19. f. 3. 
Fruit pretty large, round, and flattened somewhat like a 

Bergamot, about two inches and three quarters deep, and 
two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, placed in a 
very shallow depression. Stalk three quarters of an inch 
long, stout) inserted in a small cavity. Skin yellow on the 
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shaded side, but of a soft red where exposed to the sun, and 
marked with a few yellow specks. Flesh half buttery,, with 
an excellent saccharine juice. 
. In eating in Deoi^mber and January. 
116. Winter Orange. Hort. Trms. Vol. v. ^ 139, 

t. 2. t. 3. * <- 

Orange d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 29. t. 19. C 4. 

Frwtfmiddle-si^ld, globular, a little flattened at the crown, 
about two inches and a quarter deep, and two inches and a 
half in diameter. I^ye small, open, placed in a very shaU 
low, perfectly round basin. Stidk an inch long, thick, and 
inserted in a small oblique cavity. Skin smoofli, rich, yel- 
low, covered witil numerous brown specks. Ekah white, 
crisp, with a sugary, highly flavoured, musky juice. 

In eating in February, and will keep till April., 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 



Sect.' VI. r- Winter Conical-fruited. 

117. AwGfiLiciUE DE Bordeaux. Duhamel, No. 88. 

t. 47. f.^. .. • 

Poire Angelique. Miller, No. 77. 

Saint Martial. lb. 

Spirit Marcel. Bon. Jard. li^7. p. 311. 

Gros Franc-r^al. lb. 

JVwi< pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, some- 
what, like a Bon-chretien, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye 
small, placed in a narrow and rather deep hollow. Stalk 
one incn and a half long, strong, crooked, inserted in an ob- 
lique but not deep cavity. «S/rf» smooth and yellowish, but 
on the sunny side it is of a faint purple colour. Flesh ten- 
der and buttery, with a sugary juice. 

In eating from February tifi April. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince, but not so 
well on the latter stock. 

This Pear was introduced into this country about the year 
1700, and first planted by the Duke of Montague at Dit- 
ton ; it requires to be grown, against a south or south-east 
wall. 

118. Ang£li(iu£ de Rome. Duhamel, No. 108. Jard, 
Fruit, i. 42. 

Fruit middle-sized, a little more long than broad, being 



about two inches and a half long, and twa indies and a 
quarter in diameter. J^ei very small, placed in a narrow 
shallow basin. Stalk three quartei^ of an inch long, inserted 
in a v»ry i^mall cavity. Skin rough, -pale yellpw or citron 
colour, and tingad with red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish, tender, and melting* Juice sugafy, with a rich 
poignant flavour. 

In eating in December, and till ^ebhiary or March. . 
It succeeds on both the Pear -find^ the Quince. , 
This is a very excellent Pear on a good soil and favour- 
able situation. It is, of course, inferior when it has not these 
advantages. 

119. Beurr:6 d'Aremberg. HorL Trans. Vol. vu. 
p. 178. t. 4. f. 1. Pom^ Mag. i. 83. 

Beurrfe d'Arembert. Bon. Jard. 1827, p. 308. 

Due d'Aremberff. ^ ^^ • r*- l /-. ^ ? 

Poire d'Aremberg. } ^/'Tf ^7"^J^ Calahgues, ac- 

Fruit pretty large, turbinate, on an average aj)0ut three 
inches and a half lonigj and two inches and three quarters 
wide at the broadest part, ^vhere it is obtusely angular, and 
a little contracted towards the setting on of th^ stalk. ^ Eye 
small. Stalk an inch long, strongs straight, inserted in all 
oblique, angular cavity; in some specimens it is tliagonally 
inserted under a broad^ elongated lip. Skin delicate pale 
green, very slightly dotted with russet, which becomes a 
deeper yellow when ripe. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, 
perfectly melting, without any grittiness, and of a very ex- 
traordinary rich, sweet, high flavoured quahty. 

In eating from October till February^ ' 

It.succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This most excellent Pear is supposed to have been raised 
by M. Deschamps, and was first sent to the Horticultural 
Society by M. Parmentier of £nghien, along with the Gloui 
Morceau, in November, 1820. It is usually cultivated as 
a dwarf, being grafted upon the Quince €tock, but it suc- 
ceeds perfectly weH as an open^ standard. 

120. BEURRfi DiBL. Pom. Mag. t. 19. and lb. t 131. 
DiePs Butterbime. liiel^s Versuck, ^c^ Vol. xix. p. 70. 
Doroth^e Royale.. Van Mons^ Cat. p. 25. 

Beurre do Telle. \ r\r • r^ n * • j- ^ 

Beurrfe Royale. \ »/ ««»;«>«* CMtctton*, according to 
Poire de Mplon. 1 ^^ Pom. Mag. 
Fruit large, about the size«nd figure of the summer Boih 
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Chretien) without the protuberances of that variety : it is 
much swollen a little above ^e middle, going off to the eye 
either abruptly or gradually, and tapering'straight to the stalk* 
without any contraction of figure ; when fully grown, it is 
four inches and a half long, and three inches and a half in 
diameter. JEj^ dose, in a deep hollow, surrounded by 
knobs, libs, or broad protuberances. StcUk one inch and a 
half long, strong, bent, woody, inserted in a deep, irregularly 
and obtosely angled cavity. Skin bright green when first 
^thered, changing in a short time to a bright orange, with a 
little trace of russet. Flesh clear white, a httle gritty to- 
wards the core, but otherwise perfectly tender and melting, 
juicy, with a delicious, rich, aromatic, saccharine flavour. 

In eating from November tillJanuary. 

It succeeds oh both the Pear and the Quince. 

The above descriplioit is taken fi^om a very fine fruit pro- 
duced against a wall, and figured in the 5th No. of the Pom. 
Mag. No. 19.- As, however, it varies considerably fi'om 
this,,whe|i grown upon an open standard, another figure of 
it has been published in the same work, No. 131., which 
exhibits it in its more general character, and fully corresponds 
with the description I had written of the Doroihie Roy ale, 
*in December, 1829, from a firuit grown in the Horticultural 
<7aj?den at Chiswick ; viz. ^ 

Fruit pretty large, oblong, somewhat narrowed towards 
the stalk, and a little angular on-the sides, in the manner of 
a OhaumonteUe ; about three inches and a half long, and 
three Inches in diameter. Eye narrow, open, with a cori- 
aceous calyx^ placed in a shaik^w uneven basin. Stalk an 
inch long, stout, inserted in a narrow cavity. Skin dull le- 
mon colour, covered with numerous gn^ specks, and mar- 
bled with various ramifications of gray russet. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, melting, very buttery. Juice plentiful, very 
saccharine, and of a very high flavour. 

This noble Pear was raised by Dr. Van Mens at L^u- 
vaine, and by him named in honour of Dr. Augustus Frede- 
rick Adrian Diel, one of the most distinguished of the Ger- 
man pomologists. Its great merit, independent of its excel- 
lence, is its%rti]ity, both when trained against a wall and as 
a standard. In the former case it succeeds perfectly on an 
eastern aspect ; in the latter, its fruit retains its good quali- 
ties in as high a degree as when grown upon a wall. 

121. Beurr^ Rance. HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 130. 
It, 2, f, 4, Pom, Mag, t. S^ 



Beimr6 Ranee* Van Mons^ Arh* Fruit p* 373* accord- 
ing to the Pom. Mag. ^ * 

Beurre Epine. ) /vr ' n n ** 

Hardenpont de Printemps. } <y*'^?^!!""='*'^- 

Fruit about the same size as that of the Saint Gennainf 
and not much unlike it in shape ; oblong, .and tapering to 
the stalk ; about three inches and a htiS^ long, and three 
inches in diamete?. Eye small, open, with a very short calyx« 
scarcely or but very slightly sunk. StcUk one inqh and a 
half long, rather slender, inserted without any cavjty ;':ii| 
some specimens it is diagonally inserted under a broad elon^ 
gated lip. Skin dark green at all times* even when most 
ripe, sprinkled with many ^ssetty specks. Flesh greenish 
white, melting, rather gritty at the core, but of a deUcioua 
rich flavour. The fruit generally shrivels in ripenidg. 

In eating from December till Mgffch or AprU. 

This very excellent Pear was raised by the late Counsel- 
lor Hardenpont, at Mens, and fruit of it was sent, ^y M. 
Parmentier of Enghien, to the Horticultural Society, in 
November, 1820. 

122. Bezy de Caissoy. Duhamel^ No. 59. t. 29. 

Bezy de,Quessoy» Ih. 

Roussette d'Anjou. lb. 

Petite Beurr^ d'Hiver. Ih. 

WiHing of Caissoy. Miller, No. 63. 

Terreneuvaise. Of Jersey. - " 

Nutmeg Pear. Of the London Markets. 

Fruit small, of an oblong flgure, a Uttle enlarged at the 
crown ; about one inch and^i half long, and the same in di- 
ameter. Eye very small, with a short flat tilyx, placed in 
a very small, shallow, circular basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, inserted in a rather deep cavity. Skin green, turning 
yellow as it becomes ripe ; marked and spotted with red on 
the sunny side. Flesh buttery, with a very rich juice. 

In eatu^ from November till March. 

Thia succeeds on the Pear, but not on the Quince. 

The Bezy de Caissoy was discovered in the Fcnrest of 
Caissoy, in Bfetagne, where it is called Roussette d^Anjou. 
It is a most productive bearer ih an open standard, aad well 
deserving of cultivation. 

123.. Chaumontel. Miller, No. 78. 

Bezy de Chaumontelle. Duhamel, No. 78. t. 40. 

Beurr^ d'Hiver. lb. 

Fruit largOy of an oblong, and sonftewhat irregular £gure, 
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haying some slightly obtuse angles, which, mpre or less« 
extend from the stalk to the crown ; generally about three 
inches and a half long, and three inches broad. EyeamBXL, 
deeply sunk in a verry angular basin. Shtlk short, insulted 
in a rather deep angular cavity. Skin a Uttle scabrous, yel- 
lowish green on the shaded side, but of a brown or purplish 
colour when fully exposed to t£e sun and highly ripened. 
Flesh melting, and full of a sugary and highly perfumed 
juice. 

In eating'fix)m November till January or February. 

it succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable Pear was found wild at Chaumontel, 
a lordship in the department of the Oise ; and Duhamel^ 
in 1765, says the original tree was then alive and in health* 
It is a very hardy tree, and bears well in this country as an 
open standard, and particularly so on an espalier, where, if 
well managed, the fruit grows large, and in fine seasons 
ripens extremely well. 

The French say it succeeds best when grafted on the 
Quince, and planted on rich light soil. The Jersey garden- 
ers grow the Chaumontelle to a much larger size thim what 
is described above, and fruit from thence I have seen ex- 
hibited at the Horticultural Society far exceeding behef. 

• 12fl. Coi«MAR. Miller^ No. 64. Dvhamel^ No. 94. 
t. 50. 

Poire Manne. lb, 

Bergamotte Tardive. Knoap, Pom, p. 134. 

Incomparable. 76. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate iigure ; about 
three inches atid a quarter long, and two inches and three 
quarters in diameter. Eye large, and deeply hollowed. 
Stalk an inch long, rather thick, bent, inserted in a tolerably 
deep oblique cavity. Skin smooth, green, with a few yel- 
lowish gray specks ; as it becomes mature, it turns more 
yellow, and has sometimes a Httle oolour on the sunny side. 
Flesh greenish white, \ery tender, and full of a saccharine, 
rich, lughly-fiavoured juice. 

Jn eating from November till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

125. D'AucH. Forsyth, Ed. 7. Mo. 68. 

Poire d'Auch. Of some Collections. 

Frat/ pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, greatly 
resembling the Colmar in almost every respect, except in 
being a little more fulltiext the stalk, and in being, perhaps. 
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a fortnight later in arriving at maturity ; its flesh is, more- 
over, never yellow, and it has the advantage of a higher 
flavour. 

A similarity of appearance has led some to^suppose they 
were both the same. Experience, however, does not war- 
rant this supposition ; for, in every situation where it has 
been tried, it has proved far more productive, and also a 
much hardier tree. It was introduced into England before 
1817, by the late Duke qt Northumberland. 

126. East£r Beurii£. Pom. Mag. t. 78. 
Bergamotte de la Pentecote. JVbw. ManueU Vol. ii. 

p. 637. 

Beurr^ d'Hiver de Bruxelles. Taschenbuch, p. 420. 

IJoyenne d'Hiver. 0/*«owe Co//cc/»ofw, according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, roundish oblong, broadest towards the eye, 
nearly four inches long, and three inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye small^ with a cpnnivent calyx, sunk in a mo- 
derately deep depression. Slalk short, thick, sunk in a deep 
obtuse-angled cavity. Skin green, thickly mottled with 
small russetty dots ; when ripe becoming yellowish, and co- 
loured with brown, somewhat streaky on the sunny side. 
Flesh whitish, inclining to yellow, perfectly buttery and melt- 
ing, and extremely high flavoured. 

In eating from November till May. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

Of all the very late keeping Pears this is decidedly the 
best.- It hais been recently introduced into this country from 
the Continent, but its origin there is not known. It is.a most 
profuse bearer, grafted upon the Quince, and requires a 
south or south-east exposure. 

This must not be confounded with the Easter Bergamot, 
a good but inferior variety-; from which it is distinguishable, 
not only by its fruit, but also by its wood, which is reddish 
brown, not green, as that of the former sort. 

The Easter BeiKrre bears well as an open stjandard in 
the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick. The specimens 
produced there in 1830, were very beautiful ; three inches 
and a quarter long, and three inches in diameter. 

127, Flemish Bqn-Chr£ti£N. 

Bon-Chretien Nouvelle Espece. Hort. Gard. CoU. 

Fruit large, oblong, turbinate, tapering towards the stalk, 
where it is slightly compressed ; about four inches and a half 
long, and three mches and a half in diameter. Eye open, 

2» 
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with a very short calyx, stfnk m a rather shallow, rotin J, err 
even depression. Stalk one inch and a half long, emboss- 
ed next the fruit, a little curved, and obliquely inserted un- 
der an elongated single* or double lip ; in some specimens- 
which are more conical, the stalk is direct and straight, and 
not oliliquely inserted. Skin green, becoming yellow, thick- 
ly sprinkled with gray russetty specks, and which form a 
mottled russet oti the sunny side. - Flesh yellowish white^ 
breaking,, a Jittle gritty, but becoming mellow when matured^ 
Juice saccharine, -with a slight musky perfume. 

In eating from the beginning of ^November till the middle 
or end of January. 

It succeeds very well upon the Quince stock. 

This \ery fine Pear has been' lately raised in Flanders, and 
sent to the Horticultural Society of London, in whose Gar- 
den at Chiswick it (in 1830) produced some uncommonly 
fine fruit upon an open standard, from which this descrip- 
tion was taken. 

128 FoRELLK. Horf, Trans^. Vol. v. p. 408. t. 17* 
Pom, Mag. t. 112. 

Forellen-birne. Did^ Pom. Vol. v» p*. 61. ' 

Poire Truite, Of the French,, according to the Pom. 
J\fag. 

Fruit rather below the middle size, not rerj constant in 
form, but generally obovate, and more or less elongated ; 
aoout three inches long, and two inches and a half in diame- 
ter. Fye rather shallow. Stalk half an inch long or more, 
slender, straight, inserted in a rather shallow but oblique 
cavity. Skin, when fresh gathered, green on one side, and 
red on the other, changing to a deep rich sanguine, speckled 
with grayish, ocellate, broad spots next the suri, and a clear 
lemon on the other side. Flesh white, juicy, biittery, with 
a rich aromatic, sub-acid vinous flavour. 

In eating from November till January. 

It never shrivels, but remains quite melting to the last.' 

This is a very beautiful Pear, and bears well as a stand- 
ard. It is called the Forelle^ Trouite, or Trout Pear, from 
a fancied resemblance between the spots and colour of its 
skin and those of the fish so called. Dr. Diel supposes it 
originated in Northern Saxony, 

It was brought to this country a few yei^rs ago, and fruit- 
ed by Mr. Knight of Downton Castle, who sent it for exhi- 
bition to the Horticultural Society about 1823, 
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129. Glout Morce&u. Horl. Soc, Cat, No. 291. 

Oloux .Morceaux.* HorL Trans, Vol. vii. p. 179, t.4. 

Fruit very like the Beuir^ d'Aremberg, but larger, more 
«val, not so turbinate in its shape, about four inches long, 
and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, deeply 
sunk, in an uneven oblique hollow. Stalk an inch long, ra*< 
ther deeply inserted in an oblique cavity. Skm pale dull 
olive green, a little inclining to yellow, and covered with nu- 
merous gray russetty specks, with russetty blotches round 
the stalk. Fkah whitish» firm, very juicy, but a little gritty 
at the core* 

Ripe in November, and will iieep till February or March. 

This very beautiful and very fine variety was sent to the 
Horticultural Society by M. Parmentier of Enghien, along 
with the Beurre d'Aremberg, in November, 1820. It requires 
an east or south-east wall to grow it in perfection ; bvft very 
fine specimens were (in 1830) grown upon open standards 
in the Horticultural Garden at^Chiswick, three inches and 
a half long, and three inches in diameter. 

130. Grumkower. 

Grumkower Winterbime. Horti Soc, Cat. No. 316. 

FrMf/ middle-sized, in shape somewhat like a Bon- Chre- 
tien, having a few obtuse angles or ribs extending from the 
middle of the firuit to the crown, and narrowed towards the 
«talk ; usually about three inches long, and two inches and 
a quarter in diameter. Eye narrow. Stalk half an inch long, 
inserted without any cavity. Skin snK>oth, pale green, 
sprinkled with a few gray specks. Flesh melting. Juice 
plentiful, saceharihe, with a good deal of musky flavour. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

13L. Lent Sjlint Germain. HorL Soc, Cat. No. 

Easter Saint Germala. Of some Gardens, 
Fruit pretty large, of an oblong figure, broadest in the 
middle, and tapering to each extremity. Eye smcdl and 
prominently seated. Stalk an inch long, slender, obliquely 
inserted under an elongated lip. Skin pale green, full of 
flmall white specks. Flesh firm and breaking, with a very 
good flavoured juice. 

In eating in March and ApriL 

* H. Damortier RoUdau, of Tfturnay, m a letter recently received ftova. kim, ai . 
jerU, that the proper orthography of this name ia Qlout Jiorc§%% . 
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This, althcm^ not a high-flavoured Pear, deserves cul- 
tivation, as it comes into eating when most l^inter Pears 
are gone. 

132. Martin Sbc. Milier, No. 48. Duhmnely No. 
36. t. 14. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat tur- 
binate, about thf ee inches long, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in diameter. Eye small, open, seated in a somewhat 
deep obtuse-angled basin. Stalk one inch aind a half long, 
inserted in a small angular cavity. Skin of a deep russet 
colour on the shaded side, but where exposed to the sun, of 
a Hvely red, covered with numerous gray specks. Flesh 
crisp. Juice sugary, with an agreeable pciiume. . 

In eating from November till January. 

It succeeds on the Pear, and equally well on the Quince. 

Thi^ is the Martin Sec of Champagne. In Burgundy 
they have a Martin Secv which is a dilTerent fruit. 

133. Martin Sire. MiUer, No. 64. Duhamel, No. 
30. t. 1&. f. 6. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat like 
that of a Jargonelle, a Uttle more swelled on one side than 
the opposite one ; about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eyt small, proaii- 
nent. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, bent, inserted in 
an oblique cavity. Skin green, very smooth, changing to 
yellow as it becomes ripe, with a lively red on the sunny 
side. Flesh crisp, sometimes a little gritty near the core. 
Juice plentiful, sugary, and highly perfumed. 

In eating from December till February. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

134. MerveilLe d'Hiver. Duhamel, No, 67, t. 33. 
Petit Oin. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat turbinate, tapering regu- 
larly to the stalk ; about two inches and a half long, and two 
inches and a quarter in diamet^. Eye large, and deeply 
hollowed. StulkhM an inch long, inserted a little obliquely 
in a small irregular cavity. Skin green, occasionally a little 
warted, and becoming yellow when fully ripe. Flesh very 
fine and melting. Juice sugary, and of a high musky 
flavour. 

In eating in November and December. 

This succeeds on the Pear, but not weU on the Quince. 

It is one of our best Pears, and deserves cultivation. 

135. Naples. Duhmnel, 107. t. 66. 
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Poire de Naples. Jard. Fruii. t. 36. 

Fruit middle-si^d, of a roundish turbinate figure, com- 
pressed between the middle and the stalk ; about two inches 
and a half deep« and the same in diameter. JGi/e small, 
with a converging calyx, seated in a rather deep basin. 
Stalk three quarters of an mch long, bent, and inserted in a 
small oblique cavity. Shin green, becoming yellow as it 
approaches maturity, with a pale brown on the sunny side. 
Flesh melting and buttery, with a saccharine and agreeable 
juice. 

In eating from January till nearly April. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince^. 

136. Oak-leaved Imperial. 

Imperiale a feuitles de Chene. Duhamel, No. 98. t. 54. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, turbinate, in the manner of a 
small Bonchretien; about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two uiches and a. quarter in diameter. Eye small, 
with an acute spreading calyx, placed in a shallow basin. 
Stalk half an iqch long, straight,*^ inserted with but little 
cavity. Skin smooth, green, approaching to yellow, as it 
becomes matured. Flesh half buttery, with a sugary well- 
flavoured juice. 

In eating from January till May* 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This tree is at once distinguished by its singular leaves, 
which are situated like those of the Oak. The fruit, al- 
though not so good as many others, has considerable merit 
at i& late season of the year. 

137. -Passk-Colmar. Pom. Mag, t. 64. HorU Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 410. 

Passe-Colmar Gris, dit Precel. 76. 

Passe- Colmar Epineux. Van JVIonSj Arb, Fruit, p. 373. 

Fondante de Panisel. Van Mons, Arb. Fruit* p, 373. 

Poire Precel. lb, p. 374. 

Oolmar E'pineux. Hort. Soc, Cat, No. 452. 

Beurre-Colmar Gris, dit Precel. /6. No. 454. 

Chapman's. 76. No. 177. according to the Pom, JSJag, 

Fruit middle-sized^ obconicaU flattened at the crown, 
about three inches and a half long, and three inches in dia- 
meter. Eyt open, slightly sunk. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, strong, inserted in an oblique obtusely- angled 
eavity. Skin green, when ripe becoming yellowish, and 
spriokled with russet, and if well exposed having a con* 
siderable tinge of red ; the surface is somewhat utieFen, 

23* 
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with some slight longitudinal furrows running fVom ike stalk 
end. Flesh yellowisb, melting, juicy, v%ry rich, and most 
excellent. 

In perfection in December and January. 

A most abundant bearer. 

It^was raised in Flanders by Counsellor Hardenpont, to 
whom, in conjunction with Dr. Van Monff, and some others 
of his countrymen, we are indebted for several very excel- 
lent varieties of the Pear. < 

139. Pastorale. ' Miller, No. 75. Duhamel, No. 100. 
t. 55. 

Musette d'Automne. lb. 

Petit Rateau. Jard. Fruit, t. 40. 

Finiit large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, a little com- 
pressed near the stalk, about foUr inches long, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, with a 
connivent calyx, prominently seated. Stalk sm inch long, 
straight, stout^ with a curb or embossment at its insertion in 
the fruit SJUn somewhat rough, of \ yellowish gray 
colour, speckl^ with red' on the sunny side. Flesh tender 
and buttery, With an excellent saccharine and musky juice. 

In* eating from November till February or March,- 

This succeeds better on the Pear than on the Quince. 

It is said to have been raised by the Capuchins of Lou- 
vi^in. 

139. Poire du Vitrier. Dinhamel^'No. 24. t. 44, f 4. 
Fruit middle-sized, oblong, somewhat of the shape of a 

Chaumontel, about two inches and a half long, and two 
inches and a quarter in diameter, s welting a little iii the 
middle, and a little narrowed at each extremity. Eye large, 
open, seated in an irregularly-formed depression. StaUc an 
inch long, inserted rather deeply in an iiregularly-angled 
cavity. Skin smooth, green on the shaded side, but deeplv 
tinged with red on the side next th© sun, and covered with 
numerous gray specks. Flesh white, with a very agreeable 
j,uice. 

, In eating in November and December. 
This succeeds weil on both the Pear and the Quince. 

140. RoYALE d'Hiver. l>Mi^wie/, No. 71, t. 36. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, de- 
creasing a little inregulariy fi'om the crown to the stalk, 
about three inches long, and two mches and three quarters 
in diameter. Eye small, in a dee[Jy depressed basin. 
Stalk one inch and a half long, slender, bent, aod inswted 
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in a small, oblique, irregular cavjty. Skin /siuooth, yellow, 
but of a iine red on the sunny side, marbled with numerous 
brown specks and dots. FUsh yellowish, half buttery, 
ineldng, and containing a Heh, saccharine, well^fkivoured 
juice. . 

In eating in December, January, and ^February. 

This succeeds well on the Pear, not on the Quince. 
. 141. Saint Augustiit. Miller, No. 60. Duhamel, 
1^0. 99. t. 5g. f. a. * 

Fruit below the middle size, of a long J)yramidal shape, 
oval at its apex, and compressed on one side near the stalk, 
about two inches and thr^e quarters long, and two inches in 
diameter. Eye small, withra recurved calyx, prominently 
placed. Siaife an inch long, strong, bent, fi little everted, 
and obliquely inserted without any cavity. Skin of a fine 
citron colour, spotted with red on the sunny side. Flesh 
firm, and full of a saccharine, musky juice. 

In eating in December, January, and February. 
• It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

142. Saint Germain. Langley, t. G6. f. 2. Millery 
No. 69. Duhamet, No. 96. t. 62. . 

Iiiconnu de la Faire. 16, 

Fruit large, of a pyramidal figure| tapering from the crown 
to the stalk, about three inches and three quarters long, and 
two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, in a 
shallow basin. Stalk an inch long, curved, inserted very 
obliquely in the fruit without any cavity. Skin yellowish 
green, when fully matured with a few brownish specks on 
ilae sunny side. Flesh white, inciting, and full of very rich, 
saccharine, high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep good till Christmas. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This most excellent Pear, known to almost every gar- 
dener in £ngland, was discovered on the banks of the river 
FofVe, in the parish of Saint Germain, in the ci*devant pro- 
vince of the isle of France. ' ' 

It requires a good soil, and a south or south-east aspect. 
If planted in a cold soil it is ^t to be ill-shaped and gritty. 

143. , Saint-P6re. Duhamelf No. 1 17. 

Saint-Pair. lb. 

Poire de Saint-Pere. Bon, J^^d. 1S27. p. 315. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a turbinate figure, about 
two inches and ahalf long, and two inches and a quarter in 
diameter. £^ small, mink in a shallow plaited basin. 
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Stalk three quarters of an inch Imig, inserted in a ^small 
cavity. Skin rough, yellow. Flesh white, tender, full of 
an astringent juice, which renders it too austere to be eaten 
raw by some palates, but is excellent when stewed. 
In use from February till May. 

144. Spanish Boncur6tien. MilUr^ No. 61. 
Bonchr^tien d'Espagne. Diihamel No. 89. t. 46. 
Fruit large, somewhat angularly pyramidal, about four 

inches long, and three inches in diameter. Eyt small, wifh 
a short erect calyx, deeply sunk. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, inserted in an oblique, obtuse-angled cavity. 
Skin pale yellowish green, tinged on the sunny side with 
streaks of dull red, thickly covered with brown specks. 
Flesh white, breaking. Juice not plentiful, subacid, with a 
pleasant astringency. 

In eating in November and December. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

145. TiLLiNQTON. Hort, Trans* Vol. iv. p. 621. 
Fruit of the shape and size of tlie Gray Doyenne, but 

more perfectly rounded at the crown, about two inches and 
three quarters long, and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Stalk short, fleshy at its insertion. Skin dull green on the 
shaded side, but of a dull brick dust red where exposed to 
the sun, the whole a good deal tussetted. Flesh white, 
nearly buttery, with a little grit at the core, particularly rich 
and sweet, though not very juicy. 

Ripe the middle of November, and will, keep a consider- 
able time without spoiling. 

This hardy Pear, for orchard purposes, was raised from 
the seed of an autumn Bergamot, the blossom of which iiad 
been impregnated with the Jargonelle, in the village of Til- 
lington, near Hereford. . Its fruit was sent to the Horticul- 
tural Society by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, in the 
autumn of 1820, the> first year of the tree producing fruit. 

146. ViRcrouLEUSE. Langleyy t. 67. fig. 2. Duho" 
met, No. 95. t. 51. Miller, No. 66. - 

Bujaleuf. lb. 

Chambrette. lb. 

Poire-glace. Jard. Fi*uiU t. 32. 

Fruit pretty large, of a very irregular obovate, pyramidal 
figure, about three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, rather deeply sunk. 
^^^A: an inch long, inserted in a rather small oblique cavity. 
Skin very smooth, grass-green, turning to a pale yellow or 



citron colour as it ripens, sprinkled with numerous red dots, 
and occasionally a little tinged with red on the sunny side. 
Flesh nielting, buttery,^ and full of an excellent, rich, and 
highly flal^oured juice. - , , . 

Ripe in November, and will Jieep two months. 
The Virgouleuse Pear ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, 
on a south wall, September 20, 0. S., or October I, N. S.. 
Langley, 

It will succeed on both the Pear and the Quince. 
This is a most excellent Pear, requiring a good soil, and 
an east or south-east wall. 

It takes its pame from Virgoule, a village of that name in 
the neighbourhood of St. Leonard, in Limousin, where it 
was raised, and sent to Paris, by the Marquis of Cham- 
brette. 

147. Winter Bonchr^tien. Langley, t. 68. fig. 3. 
Miller, N©. 73. . 

Bonchretien d'Hiver. DuhameU No. 87. t. 46. 

Poire d'Angoisse. Jard, Fruit, t, 42. 

Fruit very large, of an irregular, pyramidal figure ; it is 
very broad at the upper end, and compressed below the mid- 
dle towards the stalk, where it is still broad, and somewhat 
obhquely truncate ; a good-sized fruit ; is about four inches 
long, and three ftiches and a half in diameter. Eye of a 
middling size, with along calyx, placed in a wide and deep 
hollow. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, a little bent, and 
obliquely inserted in a somewhat deep obtuse-angled cavity. 
Skin yellowish when fully matured, with a brown tinge on 
the sunny side. , Flesh very tender, and breaking. Juice 
plentiful, very rich, saccharine, and highly perfumed. 

In eating in January and February. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This is undoubtedly one of the very best winter Pears, 
and is held, both in France and in England, in the highest 
estimation* It requires to be planted in a good soil, and 
against a south or south-east wall, in order to have it per-i 
fectly ripened. 

148. Winter Nelis. Pom, Mag. t. 126. 

Nelis d'Hiver. Of many Flemish and English Gardens, 

Bonne de Malines. Hort, Trans. Vol. iii. p. 363. 

La Bonne MalinoiAe. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 409* 
t. 17. » ctecording to the Pom, Mag, 
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Fruit above the middle size^ somewhat oval, broadest in 
the middle, narrowed towards the crown, and a little more 
so towards the stalk, about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye open, 
slightly sunk in a rather narrow basin. Stalk one inch and 
a half long, inserted in a narrow and rather deep cavity. 

Skin dull grayish green, full of gray dots, covered partly, 
especially on the sunny side, with a brownish-gray russet. 

Flesh yellowish white, melting, buttery. Juice plentiful, 
sugary, rich, high flavoured, with a musky perfume. 

In perfection in December and January. 

This most excellent and valuable Pear was raised by 
M. Nelis of Mechlin, in honour of whom it has been named ; 
but before its present title was settled, it had acquired, in a 
few gardens, the nanie of Bonne de Malines, which it is but 
justice to put aside in favour of that here adopted. 

It bears well as a standard in the Horticultural Garden 
at Chiswick, where the present description was taken in De- 
cember, 1829 ; but it succeeds better on an east wall, where 
the fruit grows also larger. 

149. Winter Rousselet. JVTiller, No. 63. 
Rousselet d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 31. t. 19. f. 2. 
Fruit small, of a pyramidal figure, about two inches and 

a quarter long, and one inch and three-quarters in diameter. 
Eye sinaW, open, prominently seated on a well-rounded sum- 
mit. Stalk half an inch long, thick, bent, obliquely inserted 
in a small cavity. Skin green, becoming yellow as> it ripens, 
with a little colouring of red on the. sunny side. Flesh but- 
tery and melting. Juice plentiful, and well flavoured. 

Ripe in January, and will keep till March. 

It succeeds equally well on the Pear and on the Quince. 

150. Winter Thorn. Miller, No. 68. 
E'pine d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 64. t. 44. f. 3. 

Fimii very large, rather long and turbinate, about three 
inches long, and two inches. and a quarter in diameter. Eye 
small, placed in a round shallow depression. Stalk an inch 
long or more, stout, curved, and inserted somewhat oblique- 
ly without any cavity. SHn smooth, pale green, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh melting and buttery, with a plen- 
tiful saccharine juice. 

Ripe in November, cmd will keep till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but, 
like other Pears, if it is intended to be planted upon a dry 
0oily the Pear stock is by far the best. 
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Sect. VII. — Baking and Stewing Pean* 

151. Bellissime d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 103. 
T^ton de Venus. Bon. Jard., 1827, p. 306. 

Fruit very large, more so than the Catillac, and of a simi- 
lar turbinate figure, generally about four inches long, and a 
little more in diameter. Eye large* rather deeply sunken. 
Stalk an inch long, inserted in a somewhat angular cavity. 
Skin smooth, yellowish brown, with gray specks, but of a 
fine red on the sunny side. Flesh tender, and free from the 
gritty nature of most baking Pears, for which puipose thi» 
is excellent. 

In use from November till March or April. 

The Bellissime is so named in consequence of its size 
and beauty. 

152. - Black Pear op Worcester. Millevy No. 62. 
Parkinson's Warden. lb. 

Pound Pear. //>., but not the Pound Pear of Langleyl 
t. 71. fig. 3. 

Ijivre. Dukdmel, No. 104. 
Gros Rateau Gris. Bon. Jard.y 1827, p. 315. 
Grande Monarque. Knoop, Pom, p. 125. t. 8; 
Groote Mogol. lb. 

Fruit very large, of a roundish turbinate figure, usually 
about four inches long, and three inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye small, placed in a wide and deep hollow. Stalk 
half an inch long, stout, inserted in a slight cavity. Skin 
rough, of an obscure red or brown colour on the sunny side, 
but more pale oh the sliaded part. Flesh very hard, coarse, 
of an austere taste, but very good when ba^ed or stewed. 
In use from November till February. ^ ' 

This grows Very vigorously on the Pear, but does not 
succeed upon the Quince. 

153. Catillac. Miller, No. 74. Duhamel, No. 102. 
t. 58. f. 4. 

Fruit very large, of a broad turbinate figure, somewhat in 
the shape of a Quince ; usually about three inches and a 
half or four inches deep, and the same in diameter.- Eys 
small, with a short neat calyx, placed in a deep and wide 
plaited hollow. Stalk an inch long, stout, curved, and a 
little obliquely inserted in a very small cavity. Skin yellow, 
and when well matured in a warm season, of a deep orange. 
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with a red tinge on the sunny side. Flesh hard, with an 
austere juice. 

In use from December till April. 

This succeeds better on the Pear than on the Quince. 

The Oatillac is a most excellent Pear for baking and 
stewing. The tree is yery hardy, a handsome grower, and 
a very good bearer upon ax^ommon standard, and deserves 
a place in every choice collection of fruit. 

154. UotlBLE-BLOSSOMED. MiUeT^ Np. 76. 
Double-fleur. Duhamel, l^o. 68. t. 28. 
Arm^nie. Jard. FruU. U 36. 

Fruit shaped very much like the Swiss Bergamot, about 
two inches and a half deep, and the same in diameter. Eye 
small, with an erect calyx, placed in a very regular shallow 
basin. SteUkwa. inch long, inserted in a very small cavity. 
Skin green, but yellow when ripe, and of a red or pale purple 
colour on ;the sunny side. Flesh pretty crisp, with plenty of 
juice ; but is more fit for baking or stewing than for eating 
raw. 

In use from February till April or May. 
It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 
This is a desirable tree to plant for ornament. Its Jarge 
double flowers, which contain twelve or fifteen petals, make 
a very handsome appearance in the spring. It sometimes 
produces variegated leaves ; then the firuit is stripecT with 
green, yellow, and red. 

156. TRfisoR. JDuhamelyJ^o. 106. 
Amour. J9t«^amc/, No.l05. 
Tresor d' Amour. Bon, Jard, 1827, p. 315. 
Fruit very large, more so than the Black Pear of Wor- 
cester, in shc^e somewhat like it, but more compressed 
both towards the crown and the stalk ; full four inches and 
three quarters deep, and five inches in diameter, sometimes 
even larger than this. Eye small, in a wide hollow basin. 
Stalk an inch long, very stout, inserted in a deep cavity. 
Skin rough, yellowish, but of a brownish colour on the sun- 
ny side. Flesh white, and, when fully matured, rather melting, 
with a plentifiil and t<rierable juice, but is fit only for stewing ; 
for this purpose, Duhamel observes, it is fair preferable to 
either the Catillac or Poire de Livre. 
In use frohi December till March. 
This is best on the Pear stock, b^ing too vigorous to sub- 
sist upoQ the Quince. 
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15B. TJvED ale's JSaint Germain. Mller, No. 80. 

tlnion. ' lb. 

Udale's Warden. Langleyyi. 71. fig. 1. 

Pickering. lb, • 

Tonneau. Duhamel, No. 106. t. 68. f. 5. 

Poire de Tonneau. Jard, Fruit, t. 43. 

Bellfe de Jersey. Of the French Gardens. 

Fruit very larger of an oblong figure, tapering to the 
crown, but compressed between the middle and the stalk ; 
its usual size is about four inches long, and three inches 
broad, but sometimes much larger. Eije wide, in a deep 
hollow. Stalk an inch long, bent, and rather deeply insert- 
ed in an oblique angular cavity. Skin smooth, dark green, 
ai\d of a dull brown on the sunny side ; but as it becomes 
matured it is of a red colour on a yellowish ground. Flesh 
white, hard, and a little gritty next the core, with an austere 
astringent juice, which renders it unfit for eating raw, but it 
is excellent for baking and stewing. 

In use fi-om Christmas till April. 

This does not slicceed on an open standard ; but it may 
be trained as an espalier, where it has a warm aspect, when 
it will bear and ripen very well. 

It, however, deserves an east or south-east exposure, 
and if well managed it will grow to a very large size. I have 
gathered it of seventeen inches its greatest, and fifteen 
inched its least^circumference, weighing thirty-one avoirdu- 
pois ounces ; but a Pear of this sort, sent fi-om Mr. Maisson 
of Jersey, was exhibited at the Horticultural Society, De- 
cember 19, 1826, wluch weighed forty-fomr ounces. 

Dr. Uvedale, whose name appears to this Pear, was one 
of the most eminent horticulturists of his time. He lived at 
Eltham in 1690, and had a garden at Enfield in 1724, which 
is noticed by Miller in the first edition of his Dictiooafv in 
that year. 



Sect. VIII. — Perry Pears. 

167. Barland. Pom. Herefordiensis, t. 27. 

Fruit rather small, of an oval figure, but broadest towards 
the crOwn. JEye prominent, and the segments of the calyx 
nearly erect. o^a/A; half an inch long, slender. iSA^ dull 
green, russetted with a muddy gray. 

Specific grawty of ita juice 1070. 

24 
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The Barland Pear appears to have been extensively cn^ 
tivated prior to the publication of Evelyn's Pomona in 1674, 
and many thousand hogsheads of its perry are yet made an- 
nually in Herefordshire and the adjoining counties, in a pro- 
ductive season. It may be mixed in considerable quantity 
with new port without its taste becoming perceptible. It 
sells well whilst new to the merchants, and as it is com- 
paratively cheap, it probably forms one of the ingredients 
employed in the adulteration of this wine. The original tree 
grew in a field called the Bare Lands, in the parish of Bos- 
bury, in Herefordshire, whence the variety obtained it» 
name, and was blown down a few years previous to 1811. 

158. HoLMORE. Pom. Heref. t. 20. 

Fruit small, globular, frequently growing in clusters of 
three and four together, with a very stifi* half*cloded calyx. 
Staik short and thick. Skin a muddy yellowish olive-green» 
thickly reticulated, with a thin epidermis, and tinged with a 
fine red on the sunny side. . ^ 

Specific gravity of its juice 1066. . 

The original tree, in 1811, was growing in a hedge on 
the estate of Charles Cooke, Esq., of the Moor, in the parish 
of Holmore, between Hereford and Leominster, and ap- 
peared then to be seventy or eighty years old. . The young 
trees are very productive, and the perry is of an excellent 
quality. 

159. HuFPOAP. Pom. Heref. t. 24. 

Frvit middle-sized, oval, somewhat broader at the crown, 
and drawn towards the stalk. Eye with the segments of the 
calyx slender and pointed. Stalk long, irregular in its thick- 
ness, and curved, having noW and then a small leaf growing 
npbn its lower part next the branch. Skin pale green, 
marked with gray russet. . 

Specific gravity of its juice about 1070. 

There are several varieties of the Huffcap Pear in Here- 
fordshire, such as the Brown, Red, and Yellow ; but this is 
by far the most deserving of cultivation. Its perry is rich, 
strong, and said to be very intoxicating. It is of great ex- 
cellence. 

160. LoNGLAND. Pom» Heref. t. 18. -«^V 

• Fruit very handsome, not much unlike the Swan's Egg 
in shape, except being, broader towards its crown. J&je 
somewhat large, with a converging calyx. Stalk short, stm, 
and inserted into an uneqMal base. Skin bright gold colour, 
tinged and mottled all over with a russetty lively orange. 
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Specific gravity of its juice 1063. 

The tree of this sort grows handsome and upright It is 
kardy when in blossom, and consequently an abundant 
bearer. The name of Lougland is supposed to have been 
derived from the field in which the original tree grew. 

161, Oldfi£ld. Poin, Heref. U 11, 

. Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, i^omewhat nar- 
rowed at the crown. Eye small, converging. Stalk half 
an inch long, slender. Skin a very pale green, spotted and 
marbled with a darker colour, and intermixed with a tjiin 
gray russet. 

Specific gravity of the juice 1067, 

The perry produced from this Pear is excellent ; and from 
its being a very hardy tree, and an abundant bearer, is more 
^extensively planted in Herefordshire amd the adjoining coun- 
ties, than any other Pear. Its name is believed to have ori- 
ginated from an enclosure called the Oldfield, near Ledbury, 
a noted place for the finest perry. 

162, Teintok Squasi^ Pom. Heref. t. 13. 

Fruit middle-sized, of angular shape, somewhat like that 
•ef a Bergamot, but more tapering at the stalk. Crown even, 
divisions of the calyx spreading. Stalk half an inch long, 
4Blender. Skin a muddy russetty green, marbled on the 
4sunny side with a pale brown or dull orange, interspersed 
with a few ash-coloured specks. 

Specific gravity of its juice not mentioned. 

Its name of Teinton is supposed to have originated from 
Teinton, in Gloucestershire,' where it has been much planted. 
There are some very old trees of it in the neighbourhood and 
in Herefordshire, and the perry they produce is of the vejy 
hi^est quality, something approaching in colour and brisk- 
ness to Champagne, for wMdi fine samples of it have some- 
times been sold. 

At the bditoil 

► , - 

163, Governor Stuyvesakt. 
Stuyvesant's Spice Pear. 

Fruit of a medium size, pyramidal, large at the eye, and 
tapering towards the stem. 'Stalk long, crooked, and in- 
serted in a very small cavity, a little sunken. Skin of a 
greenish yellow with some cloudy patches ; becommg more 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh yellow and melting, jutce sweet, 
aromatic, and excellent. 

Eipe the middle of August 
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TBe habit of tbe tree, manner -of growth, and shape of the 
leaf, is that of a Summer Bonchr6tien; the fruit not so 
large, the shape more regular in form, and of a spicy agree- 
able taste. It is a very fine Summer Pear* 

This Pear was introduced by Governor Stuyvesant, and 
planted on his farm on this island while^ovemor of the 
then Dutch Colony of New-Netherlands, (as New- York was 
called) before that memorable period mentioned by Knicker- 
bocker in his History of New York, when the stout-hearted 
and strong- headed Pcirus was obliged to deliver up the 
keys of office to the combined *^ guessing, ptanpkin-eat- 
ing gentry J and Aeir English allies," and stump oflT to his 
-farm in the Bowery with the only satisfaction left him — to 
cut down every English cherry-tree on his premises, so as to 
obKterate, if possible, the yery name of English from his 
peaceful reU-eat. The old Tree, planted by the Governor 
himself, is yet alive, apd, to all appearance,^ quite sound kk 
body ; it produced fruit last August, (1832), ^ which I ga- 
thered several. The tree is more than 200 years old : 
where it came from is not known ; certainly not fi-onr Eng- 
land ; if it had, it would no doubt have shared the same fsto 
as the English Cherries, when JVcto Amsterdam was trans- 
ferred to new masters, and changed to the name of New^ 
York. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PLUMS. 

Sect. I. — Bltick or Blue-fruited, 

1. Blxje Gage. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 22. 
Azure Hative. Poit. et Turp. t. 78. 

Branches long, slender, and downy. Fruii small, quite 
round, about three inches and a half in circumference. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long. Skin dark bhie,. covered 
with a pale blue bloom. Flesh yellowish green, and sepa- 
rates from the stone. Juice smart, with but httle richness 
of flavour. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

2. Blue Perdrigon. Langley, p. 92i^ Miller^ No^ 7n 
Perdigon. Farkinson^ No.. 19^ 
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Branches downy. Fruif middle-sized, oval, a little nar- 
rowed towards the stalk, which is short Skin deep purple, 
covered with a blue bloom. Flesh yellow, and separates 
from the stone. Juice excellent. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This Pliim has been a long time in our gardens. Hak- 
fcUYT, in 1682, says, "Of late time the Plum called the 
Perdigevena^ was procured out of Italy, with two kinds 
more, by the Lord Cromwell, ajjler his travell." 

3. Great Damask Violet of Tours. Millery No. 4. 
Gros Damas de Tours. DuhameU No. 4. 

Branches long, downy. Fruit middle-csized, of a some- 
what oval figure, about one inch and a quarter long, and 
something less in diameter. Skin dark blue, covered with 
a violet bloom. F/cs/i yellow, and loosely adheres to the 
stone. Juice sugary and pleasant. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

4. Gross c Noire Hatjve. Duhamely No. 3. 
Noire de Montreuil. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a somewhat oblong figure, about 
one inch and a half long, and one inch and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Skin of a violet colour, covered with a blue bloom. 
Flesh firm, yellowish when fully ripe, and separates from the 
stone, leaving a few detached pieces of the pulp behind. 
Juice sugary and brisk-flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

6. Kirke's Plum. Pom. Mag. i. 111. 

Branches smooth. Fruii rather large, roundish oval, ra- 
ther broadest at the base, a'bout one inch and three quarters 
deep, and two inches in diameter; suture slightly depressed. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very little sunk at its 
point of insertion ; apex not depressed. Skin dark purple, 
covered with a copious azure bloom, through which appear 
a few golden specks : this bloom is extremely remarkable, 
and does not readily rub off. Flesh greenish yellow, firm, 
juicy, rich, and separates from the stone, which is middle- 
sized, irregularly and broadly pval, flattened, with a groove 
or channel along one face. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is a very handsome variety, and a most excellent 
bearer, both as a standard and upon a west wall, ripening 
something later than the Orleans. It was brought into no; 
tice a few years ago by Mr. Kirke of Broippton, and is be- 
lieved to hk of foreign origin. 

24* 
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6. Morocco. Pom, Mag. t. 103. 

Early Black Damask. Langley^ Pom. U 20. f. 3. 
Black Damask. V ' 

xii t -M * I Ofvanoua CollectionSy according to 

Black Morocco. > •'., d . nyr 

Early Damask. ( the Pom. Jtfag. 

Earlj Morocco. J 

Branches downy. Leaves with globose glands^ Fmit 
middle-sized, roundish, its suture moderately depressed 
along one side ; the apex a little flattened ; about one inch 
and three quarters deep, and the same in diameter. Stalk 
thick, scarcely half an inch long. Skin deep blackish pur- 
plet covered with ar light blue bloom. Flesh greenish yel- 
low, slightly adhering to the stone, juicy, rich, and high 
flaroured. Stone middle-sized, oval, compressed. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

It is very hardy, and bears well as a standard, ripening 
three weeks or a month before the Orleaiis. 

7. PaficooE Dfi Tours. 2>u^ame/» No. 2. Hooker^ 
Pom. Lond. t. 34. 

Early Tours. Hitt. p. 348. 

Branches downy. Fruit below the middle size, oval, 
about one inch and a qucut^r deep, and an inch in diameter. 
Stalk half an inch long. Skin deep purple, covered with a 
thick blue bloom. Flesh brownish yellow, with a few red 
streaks near the stone, from which it separates. Juice 
sweet, with an agreeable flavour. 

Ripe on-a soijth wall the end of July. 

8. Prune Damson. .Nursery i)atalogues. 
Branches downy. Fruit of the smallest size amon^ 

Plums, oval, two inches and three quarters longitudinal cir- 
cumference. Stalk half an inch long. Skin dark blue, 
covered with a thick palo blue bloom. Flesh green, ad^ 
hering to the stone. Juice smart, but not rich.- 

Ripe in the middle oT September. 

There are several sorts of Damson with black fruit culti- 
vated in England ; such as the Common Black, with smooth 
spiny branches ; Royal Damson, similar to the Prune Dam- 
son, but said to be larger ; and the Shropshire Damson, with 
smooth branches, but not spiny. These are much alike in 
figure, but they difler a little in size, and possess diflferent 
degrees of merit. This latter quality, however, depends 
upon the manner in which the tree has been propagated ; the 
soil and situation in which it grows ; and the health and vi« 
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gour of the tree itself. Damsons raised from suckers, and 
planted in hedge-rows, . or grown among nut-bushes, or 
crowded among and under other trees, can never be ex- 
pected to produce such fine, thick-fleshed, high-flavoured 
fruit, as those which are grown upon sound healthy stand- 
ards, in proper situations, uiiencumbei'ed with coarse strong- 
growing trees. 

9. VioLETTE IIative. ^iivsery Catalogues, 
Violet. Langley, p. 92. Ilort, Soc. Cat. No. 262. 
Early Violet. /6., No. 263. 

Branches numerous, slender, downy. Fruit small, oval, 
rather pointedat the apex, and compressed towards the stalk ; 
about one inch and three-eighths long, and an inch in diame- 
ter. Suture shallow, in some extending from the stalk to the 
apex. Stalk half an inch long, slender, inserted in a small 
shallow cavity. Skin purple ; when fully ripe of a deep blue 
or violet colour, and covered with a thin blue bloom. Flesh 
green, and adheres to the stone. Juice sugary, with an 
agreeable acid. 

Ripe the beginning of August. - 

An old Plum, cultivated by John Tradescant before 1629. 
It is a most excellent bearer, and ought to be planted in the 
garden of every poor cottager throughout the kingdom. It - 
might then not unaptly be called the Cottager's Plum. 



Sect. II. — Greetirfruited, 

10. Green Gage. Langley, p. 94. t. 24. fig. 4. Hooker, 
Pom. Lond, t. 38. 

Dauphine. Duhamel, 25. t. 11. 

Grosse Reine Claude. Jb. 

Abricot Vert. lb. 

Verte Bonne. lb. 

Branches smooth. F^mit middle-sized, round, having a 
narrow suture extending from the stalk to the apex. Stalk 
half an inch long,- a little bent, and inserted in a small fun- 
nel-shaped cavity. Skin yellowish green, but when fully 
exposed to the sun of a purplish polour, marbled with rus- 
setty muddy red. Flesh yellowish green, very melting, and 
separates partly from the stone, leaving part of the pulp be- 
hind. Juice abundant, saccharine, of the richest and most 
exquisite flavour. 

Ripe on the open standard the middle of August. 
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This isy without exception^ the be^t Plum in England ;^ 
and when grown upon a healthy standard, and fully exposed 
to the sun, although not so large, is much richer than when 
produced against a wall. It is also a hardy and most excel- 
lent bearer. 

A plant of this sort was sent from France by the Earl of 
Stair to the second Duke of Rutland, by the name of Chreen 
Spanish, The name of Green Gage is said to have origi- 
nated from the following accident : — The Gage family, in 
the last century, procured from the Monks of the Chartreuse 
at Paris, a collection of fruit trees. When they arrived in 
. England, the ticket of the Reine Claude had been rubbed off 
in the passage. The gardener bein^ from this circumstance 
ignorant of tjie name, called it, when it bore fruit. Green 
Gage. Vide Hort, Trans. Vol. i. Appendix,^ p. 8. by the 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, J3art. 

11. Little QueeK Claude. JVltWcr, No. 16. 
Petite Reine Claude. Duhamel, No. 26. 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit small, of a roundish 
figure, having a small suture, and being a litde more swelled 
on one side than on the other, about one inch and a quarter 
deep, and a. little more in diameter. Stalk half an inch long, 
inserted in a small hollow. Skin yellowish green, covered 
with a thick bloom. Flesh pale yellow,' and separates from 
the stone. Juice rich and well flavoured. Stone oval, with 
an obtuse point. 

Ripe the end of August. 

12. Lucombe's Nonesuch. Pom, Mag. t. 99. 
Branches smooth. Fruit extremely like a Green Gage 

in colour, but more streaked with yellow, covered with a fine 
glaucous bloom, generally compressed in the direction of its 
suture, which is the reverse of the usual mode of compres- 
sion in stone fruit ; about one inch and three quarters deep, 
and rather more than two inches in diameter. Stalk half an 
inch long, straight, inserted in a rather wide hollow. Flesh 
firm, of the colour and consistence of a Green Gage, and 
adheres to the stone. Juice plentiful, of a flavour better than 
an Orleans, but inferior to that of a Green Gage. . Ston* 
ovate, not very uneven. 

Ripe about the end of August* 

A valuable variety, lately raised from seed by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Prince, and Co. of Exeter. 

^Called Reine Claude by the French gardenen, and ertMined the fin«rt Plam 
In Uukt country. — .^m. Ed. 
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It bears well as a standard, is remarkably handsome, as it 
were variegated with dull yellow and orange, tuad larger than 
the usual size of the Green Gage. 



Sect. III. — Red or Purple'fruited. 

13. Cherry. Miller, No. 27. 
Virginian Cherry. lb. 

Mirabolan. Duhamel, 46.. t. 20. £,15. 

Prunus Cerasifera. Hprt. Soc. Cat. No. 285. 

Branches slender, wiry, smooths Fruit small, heart- 
shaped, somewhat like the Bigarreau Cherry, except having 
a small slender prickle at its summit ; about one inch and 
three quarters deep, and a little more in diameter. Suture 
obliterated. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very slen- 
der, inserted in a very small round cavity. Skin pale red, 
sprinkled with a few small gray specks, rather thick, very 
acid. Flesh yellow, soft, very juicy, sweet, mixed with a 
little acid, and slightly adheres to the stone. 

Ripe the middle of Aligust. 

This is planted chiefly in shrubberies and in the pleasure 
ground, for its early flowering. The fruit, however is very 
handsome in the dessert, and also makes very excellent 
tarts. 

14. Cheston. Miller f No. 12. - 
Matchless. Langley, Ponii t. 23. f. 2. 

Branches downy. Fruit small, a little more long than 
broad, somewhat oval, pointed. Stalk half an inch long. 
Skin deep purplei^^overed with a blue bloom. Flesh deep 
yellow, and separates from the stone. Juiee sweet, brisk, 
and agreeable. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

16. Diaper. Miller, No. 15. 

Red Diaper. lb. . 

Diapree Rouge. Duhamel, No. 37* t. 20. f. 12. 

Roche-Corbon. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit above the nnddle size, oval, 
about one inch and a half long, and anihch in diameter. Stalk 
half an inch long, rather deeply inserted. Skin pale- red, 
mottled with amber ; but when exposed to the sun it is mar- 
bled with a deeper red, full of nissetty specks, :and covered 
with a thin bliie bloom. Flesh greenish yellow^ melting, and 
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separates from the stone. Jmee plentiful^ and of an excel* 
lent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of September, and will hang 
some time upon the tree, like the Imperatrice. 

16. Early Orleans. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 181. 
Hampton Court. J^Tursery Catalogues, 

Branches downy, somewhat red at the extremities. Fruit 
about the size of the common Orleans, somewhat globular; 
in some specimens a little elongated, having a shallow suture 
extending from the base to the apex. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long. Skin deep, red, or purple, marbled with 
darker and lighter shades, sprinkled with pale dots, and co- 
vered with a pale blue bloom. Flesh yellowish green, and 
separates clean from the stone. 

Ripe the middle of August 

17. Early Red Primordian. Parkinson, No. 2. 
Red Primordian. lb. 

Branches slender, downy* Frtnt small, in form some- 
what like the Jaune Hative, oval, compressed next the stalk. 
Stalk half an inch long, oval. Skin deep red, covered with 
a thick bloom. Flesh yellow, rather dry, and adheres to 
the stone. Juice sweet, with a slight bitter» but very plea- 
sant. 

Ripe the end of July, after the Jaune Hative. 

18. FoTHERiNGHAM. Miller^ No. 6. Langley^ Pom. 
t. 20. f. 6. - 

Sheen. lb. 

Brunches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ob- 
long, compressed next the stalk, and swelled a little more 
on on6 side of the suture than on the other. Stalk an inch 
long. jSA:m bright red on the shaded side, covered with 
small specks, but of a deep red or purple where exposed to 
the sun, and covered with a violet bloom. Flesh pale green- 
ish yellow, and separates from the stone. Juice saccharine, 
with a little but agreeable tartness. 

Ripe the middle of August 

This very useful and hardy Plum haa been in England 
many years, having been cultivated by Sir Wm. Temple, at 
his seat at Sheen, near Richmond in Surrey, before 1700, 
whence it was called the Sheen Plum. 

19. German Prune:. J^ursery Catalogues.- 
Quetsche. Knoop, Fruit, p. 61. t. 3. 
Quetzen. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit below the middle size, of an 
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oval figure, con^ressed next the stalk, which is half an inch 
long, slender. Skin deep red, becoming purple. Flesh 
yellow, and closely adherfes to the stone. Jwce sweet, with 
a slight acid, somewhat astringent. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

The friiit of the Quetsche Plum is grown for the purpose 
of drying, and sold in the shops in this country under the 
name of Prunes. It is cultivated and well known through- 
out all Germany, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary. . , - 

20. Goliath. Hooker, Pom, Lond.A, 39. 
Saint Cloud. JVursery Catalogues* 

Branches resembling those of the Orleans, downy. Fruii 
pretty large, a little mor« long than broad, oblique at both 
extremities, and swelled more on one side of the suture than 
on the other. Stalk three quarters of an inch long. Skin 
pale red on the shaded side, but of a deep red or violet co- 
lour where exposed to the sun, and covered with a thin blue 
bloom. Flesh yellow, and slightly adhering to the stone. 
Juice similar to that of the Orleans. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is a very fine handsome Plum, a very great bearer, 
and deserving of cultivation. ■" ^ 

21. Imperatrice. Langley, p. 95. t. ^5, f. 3. Miller, 
No. 26. Pom, Mag. t. 33. 

Imperatrice Violette. Duhamel^ 39. t. 18. . 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit oblong, blunt at edch end, 
but tapering rather more to the baSe than to the apex. Stalk 
nearly an inch long. Skin rich deep purple, covered with a 
thick, bloom, which is more copious than on any Plum in 
Co vent Garden market. Flesh firm, yellowish green, rather 
dry, but exceedingly sweet and rich, and adheres to the 
stone. 

Ripe in October, a,nd will keep, if well managed, till the 
middle of December. 

22. Imperial 'Diadem. Hart, Trans, Voliv. p. 208. 

Branches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, oval, a little com- 
pressed near the stalk, and swelling more on one side of the 
suture, which is deep, than on the other, about one inch and 
a half long, and the same in diameter. Skin light red, with 
a few purplish specks, and covered with a thin blue bloom. 
Flesh yellowish, and separates from the stone. Juice plen- 
tiflil, sugary, and when perfectly ripe, highly perfumed. ^ 

Ripe the b^ittotDg of September. 
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. This very handsotne Plum was raised from seed, in the 
neighbourhood of Duckenfield, near Manchester, a few years 
previous to 1819. 

23. Italian Daatask. 

Damas d'ltalie. Duhamel, No. 12. t. 4. 

Fruit middle-sized, nearly round, about one inch and a 
half in diameter, 'a Uttle flattened at the base, and having a 
well-marked suture ext^ndin^ from the stalk to the apex. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender, inserted in a small round 
cavity. Skin of a violet colour, becoming brown when fully 
ripe. Flesh yellowish green, firm, and separate!^ clean from 
the stone. Juice very sweet and high flavoured. Stone 
oval, rather thick. , 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

24. La Delicieuse. JVtir*. Catalogues, 

Bfianches long and smooth. Fruit oval, about two inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. Suturt 
rather broad, shallow, swelled a little more on one side than 
on the other. Stalk an inch long, slender, slightly inserted. 
Skin pale yellow on the shaded side, but where exposed 
to the sun of a deep purple, and full of brown specks. Flesh 
yellow, and separates from the stone. Juice pecuUarly rich 
and abundant. 

Ripe in October, about the same time with the Impera- 
trice. 

This very fine Plum was brought to England from New- 
Jersey, abojit ten years ago, and first sold by Mr. Kirke, of 
Brompton^ by advertisement, at a guinea per plant, in the 
autumn of 1825. . 
, 26. La Royale. Hooker^ Pom, Lond. t. 47. 

Royale. Duhamel, No. 24. t. 10. Hitt, p. 349. 

Branches downy, almost white. Fruit middle-sized, 
round, not deeply cleft, rather narrowed towards the stalk, 
about one inch and a half in diaineter. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long, inserted in a small round cavity. Skin 
bright purplish red, full of brown specks, and covered thick- 
ly with a pale blue bloom. Flesh firm, dull yellow or amber 
colour, quite melting, and separates from the stone. Juice 
plentiful, saccharine, and very highly flavoured. Stone round- 
ish-ovate, pointed at both ends. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September, sttc- 
ceeding the Green Gage. 

26. MiMMs. Pom Mag. t. 6. 

Mimms Plum. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 208. 
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BrancJus smo^tti. Leaves w^ two smalt glands at the 
ba«e of each. . Fruit oblong,^ with an oblique apex, and 
broad shaBow sutare, of llie largest size among Plqms, about 
livo inches and a h^f deep, and the sai^e in disuneter. Stalk 
three quarters of an^inch long, slender, pubescent. iSkin of 
a light cl^r i^ixrfkt colour, upoq ^ greenish ground, marked 
with brownish specks, and co^rered copiously with bloom, 
which is easily rubbed off. FUsh pale, duU greenish yellow, 
tender, juicy, and very agreeably flavoured/ like an Orleans 
in perfection, and separating from the stone, which is very 
rugged, with a thdn irregular edge. 

Ripe fhe beginning and middle of September. 

This is said to have been raised many years ago, from a 
stone of the Blue Perdrigon, in the garden of Henry Browne, 
Esq. at North Mimms, in Hertfordshire j apd was exhibited 
at the Horticultural Society in 1819. It is a distinct Plum 
from the Imperial Diadem. 

, 27. Monsieur, Duhamel, No. 15. t. 7. Jqrd. Fruit, 
t, 57. 

Branches downy, somewhat like those of the Orleans. Frtnt 
middle-sized, about one inch and a half in diameter, of a 
flattish globular figure, having a slight suture extending the 
length of the fruit. •S'/o/A? scarcely half ap inch long, insert- 
ed in a small cavity. Skin bluish purple* Flesh yellow, 
very melting when fully matured, and separates from the 
stone. Juice good, but not very highly flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 
. 28. Monsieur Hatif* Duhamel, No. l6/t. 20. f. 1. 

Monsieur Hatif. Jard, Fruit* t. 56. 

Branches downy, somewhat like the Orleans. Fruit 
middle-sized, nearly globular, about one inch and a half in 
diameter, having a well marked suture extending from the 
base to the apex, where it is a little flattened. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender^ inserted in a narrow and somewhat deep 
cavity. Skin deep purple, or violet colour, when folly exposed 
to the sun, and covered with a thick bloom ; it is bitter, but 
readily peels off. Flesh greenish yellow, melting, and sepa- 
rates from the stone. Juice plentiful and excellent. Stone 
small^oblong, with ka obtuse point, not very rugose. 

Ripe the beginning of August 

This is somewhat like the last sort, but of a deeper co- 
lour, and ripens a fortnight earlier. 
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28.^ Nectarink Plum. Hort. Soc, Cai. No. 114 Sffir^ 
Pof». Mag. t 148. 

Caledoniair. Oftionu CoUections^ 

Howell'^ Large. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 128, 

Prune JPeche. Z6.yNa. 119. Syn., according to the 
Pom, Mag. 

Branches glabraas, bromiisfa violet when exposed to the 
sun. Fruit very large^ like a Nectarine irishiEipe and size* 
Sialk smooth^ about half an inch long^ and of moderate 
(hickness. Skin purple, covered with. a fiiie azure bloom. 
Flesh dull greenish yellow, somewhat adhering tp the stone^ 
hut less so than in the Goliath^ compared with «^hich it is 
much ifaer and richer, being decidedly the best Plum yet 
known of its size. Stone middle-sized, oval, compressed. 

Ripe against a wait .the end of July or the beginning of 
August, considerably earlier than the Goliath. 

This is a very excellent Plum, and a goodl>earer either 
on a wall or as a standard. 

The Nectarine Plum has been. satisfactorily ascertained^ 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, to be wholly dis- 
tinct from the GoKath, and its synonyms settled in the Poin^ 
Alag. above referred to* 

29. Ohlea^ns. JVftl/er,; No. 6. 

Red Damask. LangUy^Pow. t. 20. fl 4. 

Branches downy. . Fruir middle-sized, nearly globular^ 
swelling aUttle more on one side of the suture than on the 
other. Skin dark J%di>i and when fully exposed lo the sun, 
of a purpli^ colour, covered with a thin, blue bloom. Flesh 
yellow, and separates clean from the stone, like an Apricot. 
Juice a little sugary, with a portion of astringency. 

Ripe the middle and end oC Ai%nst. 

The Orleans is one of our most common Plums, and 
knovyn in every market throughout ilngland. It is a most 
hardy tree, ia constant bearer, and an extremely useful fruit. 
It does not appear to have been known to either Parkinson 
or Ray. ^ 

30. Prune Suisse. Buhamel, No. 19. t. 20. f 7. 
Prune d'Altesse. Ih* 

i^Ionsieur Tardif. Bon. Jard. 1827, p. 290. 

Pimiana. Hor/. Soc. Cai. No. 252. 

Brcinchei smooth. Fruit nearly spherical, about four 

"^ X.->. 28- is inserted twice in eonaequence of the Nectarine Plum bftTing been 
puh'.i ;hed in the Pom. Mag.^fter tbe nomerical arrangement bad b«en compUliHi. 
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inches and a half in circumference, rather more protrMded 
in the middle than at either CEtremity. Stalk an inch long, 
blender, curved. ^Jbnamher coloured on the shaded side, 
very full of small red specks, but where fully exposed to the 
sun it is of a beautiful red. Flesh gold colour^ ^pd closely 
adheres to the stone. Jtdce somewhat sharp,^ but when* well 
matured it has an excellent flavour. - 

Ripe the end of September, and wiH keep for some i^eeks 
upon the tree. 

81. Purple Gage. Pom. Mag, t. 129. 

Reine Claude Violette. According to the Pom. JUag. 
Ji'ois: Man. Camp, p. 496. 

Reine Claude violette. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 29^. ' 

Die Violette Konigin Claudie. Sickler^ Teuisch, Obs. 
■GraH. Vol. xxi. p. 64. t. 6. 

Branches smooth, almost like the Green Gag». fFruiU 
except in colour, very iike the Green Gage, middle-sized, 
roundish oval, somewhat flattened at the ends. Suture mo- 
derately depressed. Stalk about an inch long, rather thick. 
Skin violet, powdered with a light blue bloom, beneath which 
it is ingrained with pale yellow dots. Flesh greenish am- 
ber, *rich, sugary, ai»i sfcnkin^y high flavoured. Stone oval, 
inclining to ovate, compressed. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

The origin of this vari^y is unknown ; it must,, however, 
be recent, «s it is not mentioned by JDuhamel^ nor by any of 
the older French writers, and is even omitted by J^pisette in 
his Jar din Fruitier, It is of very high quality, fully equal 
to the Green Gage in all respects, and having this superiori- 
ty, that while the latter is apt to crack in wet summers, and 
will never keep aHer having befen gathered, this, on the con- 
tracy, MFiU endure, if the climate be dry, through August and 
Septemb^, ieven till October, and is scarcely at all disposed 
to crack. 

32. Queen Mother. Ray, No. 19. Langiey, p. 94. 
t. 24. fig. 3. HiU, p- 363. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of a smallish size, nearly globu- 
lar, about three mches and a half in circumference. Stalk 
short. Skin dark red next the sun, on the other side pale 
jrenow,..full of reddish spots. Flesh yellow, and separates 
from the stone. Jmce saccharine and rich. - Stone very 
jiiiiall in pr<^rtion'to the fink. 

Ripe the begimiiiig and middle .oi September. 
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33. Red Ma-GNUM-Bonum. Millevr No. 10. 
Impenall. Parkinson, No. 9. 

Imperial. Lcmgley, p. %2, t. 20. fig. 6. 

Imperiale Violette. Duhamel, No. 32. t. 15. 

Branch^ smooth. Fruit pretty large, oval, about two 
inches and a quarter long, and one inch and three quarters 
in diameter, swelled much more on one side of the suture 
than on the other. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, slen- 
der. Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a deep red 
colour, with numerous gray ispeclcs, where fully exposed to 
the sun, and covered with a very thin blue bloom. Flesh 
yellowish green, and separates from the stone. Juict harsh, 
sub-acid. Stone oval, sharp-pointed. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

An old Plum of our gardens, cultivated by John Trades- 
cant, previously to 1629. A very hardy bearer as an open 
standard. 

34. Red Pekdrigon. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 10. . 
Perdrigon Rouge. Ihihamel, No. 22. t. 20. f. 6. 
Branches tlowny. Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish oval 

figure, about one inch- and a quarter long, and nearly the 
same In diameter. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, in- 
serted in a small round hollow. Skin of a fine red inclining 
to violet, sprinkled ^th small brownish yellow specks, and 
covered with a thick bloom. Flesh bright yellow, or green- 
ish yellow, firm, sweet, and juicy, and separdtes fi*om the 
stone. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

35. RoYAfc Dauphin. . Hort. Soc, Cat, No. 238. 
Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, about six inches in 

circumference, somewhat .broader at the apex than at the 
base. Stalk an inch long, stout. Skin of a pale red on Ihe 
shaded side, marked with green specks, but of a darker red 
next the sun, mottled with darker and lighter shades, and co- 
vered with a violet bloom. Flesh greenish yellow, and se- 
parates from the stone, which is large. Juice sweet, mixed 
with a little sub-acid. 

Ripe the beginning of September.* 

^6. Royal de Tours. Duhamel, No. 17. t. 20. f. 8. 

Fruit aliove the middle size, of a roundish figure^ with a 
well marked suture extencMngfi-om the base to £e apex, and 
somewhat more swelled on one of its dides than on the pther ; 
about one inch and a ludf loiig# aod nearly the same in di- 



;ameleT. StaHkhalf nxk iach long, slightly inserted. Skin 
brij^t red on the shaded side, but w^ien fully exposed to the 
«un, of a deigp yiokt, spriidded over wiUi numerous small 
yellow spots, and covered Vftdh a thick bloom^ Fl€9h green- 
ish yellow. Juic€ plentiful and lugh flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

-37. ViOLKT Damask. Nursery Catalogue, 

'Damas Violet. Duhamel^ No. 5. t. 2, 

Branches downy. Fruit sm^]^ of an c4)long figure,. some- 
ivhat larger at the apex than at the base, about one inch and 
a quarter long, and little more than an inch in diameter. 
Stalk half an mch long. Skin of a pur|>lish violet colour^ 
covered with a ^n Uoom. Fksh y^ow, firm, and sepa- 
nctes feem'the (^one, leaving a few slightly attached pieces 
of the pidp behind. Juice very sweety with a smart and 
pleasant flavow. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

38. Violet Diap€r. Nursery Catalogue, 
Diapr^e Violette. Duhamel, No. 36. t. 17. 
'Bnmckes 4owny. Frmt below ^o middle size, of an oval 

figure, about one id^ and a half long, and one inch and a 
quafter in diameter^ having a rather deep suture, on one side 
of which it is swelled coninderably more than on the other. 
Stalk short, sleeder, rather deejpi^ inserted. ^Skin thin, of a 
purplish red* covered wi& a tlHck bloom. Flesh yellowish, 
^rm, and separates from the alone. Juice saccharine, plen- 
tiful, of an agreeable flavour. Stone narrow^ with a long 
asharp point 

Ripe the beginiiing and middle of Augij»t 

This is a fleshy firin Plum, very good iii the dessert, and 
^xcelleMt when -dried as a Prune. 

39. Violet Perdrigon. MjUer^ No. 8» * 
Perdri2<Mi Vialet. Dv^meU No. 21. t. 9. 
Branches downy. Fruit middle-sized, a little more long 

^an broad, and eslarged a Kttle at the apex^ about one inch 
and a half long, and nearly as much in diameter. Stalk 
half an ihcli long, curved, slender. Skin of a dull greenish 
brown, full of small bre^vn specks, and covered with a thick 
pale bloom, lleffc groenu^ yellow, pretty firm, and ad- 
heres to the stime. Jfvuice sweet, and of a very excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

40. Wheat PLtTM. HofU Soe. Cai. No. 271. 
WheateiL Ray, No. 17. 

•25* 
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Whitton. Hort. Soc. Cat. 271. 

Nutmeg. Parkinaony No. 18. 

Brwvchea numerous, slehderj smooth. Fruit small, some- 
what oblong,' about one inch -and one eighth long, and an 
inch in diameter, mostly growing in pairs, a Uttle swelled on 
one side of the suture more than on the other, which is shal- 
low. &talk Eve eighths of an inch long, inserted in a small 
narrow cavity. Sktn pale amber on the shaded side, but of 
a bright red, marbled with a deeper colour, where exposed 
to the sun, and covered with a thin white bloom. Flesh 
greenish yellow, rather firm, and adheres to the stone. Juice 
'sugary, with a little sub-acid. 

Ripe the middle of August. * 

This is called Wheat Plum, in consequence of its being 
ripe about the time of the wheat harvest. 

41. Wilmot's Early Orleans. Hm*t. Trans* Vol. iii. 
p. 392. t. 14. '. 

Wilmot's Orleans. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 274. 

Wilmot*s New Early Orleans. lb, 

Wilmot's Late Orleans. lb. According to Ae Hort. 
Soc. Cat. 

Branches downy, like the Common Orleans. Firuii above 
the middle size, round, rather deeply cleft, more compressed 
than the Old Orleans, especially at the apex. Stalk short. 
Skin pale red on the shaded side, but where exposed to the 
sun of a dark purple tint, and covered with a fine thin bloom. 
Flesh of a rich greenish yellow, inclining to ainber when 
quite ripe, of a ple^ant consistence* being much softer and 
more juicy thsin the Orleans^ and separates clean from the 
stone. Jijiice plentiful, sweet, combined wi^ acid, of excel- 
lent flavour. Stone round, rather small in proportion to the 
size of the/ruit. 

Ripe the beginning of August, ^ early as the Morocco, 
or the Precoce de Tours. 

Raided in 1809 by Mr. John Wilmot, in his garden at 
Isleworth, near. London. 

42. WusBsouR. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No, 32* 
Rotherham. Of the Old Gardens. 

Branches slender, downy. FrtitV; rather larger than a 
DamsoB, obbng. Stalk half an inch long. Skin dark blu« 
ish purple, covered with dark purple specks, particularly 
where expoded to the sun. Flesh greenish yellow* and ad- 
heres to the 8tone» near which there are some red streaks in 
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the fleidi. Juice sub-acid. Sione long, slender, and acute- 
pointed. 

Ripe about the middle of September. 

This Plum is said to have originated in the nei^bourhood 
of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, many years ago. The Wine- 
sour is the most valuable of all our Plums for preserving, 
and great quantities of it in this state are sent annually from 
Wakefield and Leeds to distant parts of England. As a 
preserve, they will keep one or two years, and are preferable 
to those ilnported from abroad. 



Sect. IV. r — White or Yellow-firuited, 

43. Apricot. Switzer, p. 105. Miller^ No. 13. 
Abricot^. Duhamel^ No. 28. t. 13. 
Abricot^e de Tours. Ib»X 13. 

Branches covered with a whitish down. Fruit pretty 
large, of a roundish figure, divided by a deep suture, about 
one inch and a half deep, and one inch and three quarters in 
diameter. StcUk short, scarcely more than a quarter of an 
inch long. Skin yellow, tinged with red on the sunny side, 
and covered with a white bloom. Flesh yellow, firm, but 
melting, and separates clean from the stone. Juice sweet, 
of a very excellent flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This very fine Plum is considered by Duhamel as nearly 
equal to the Green Gage. . 

44. Brignole. Miller^ No. 24. 
Brignole Jaime. Knoop, Fruit* p. 56 . 
Prune de Brignole. Bon Jard. 1827. p. 290. 

Fruit large, oval. Skin pale yellow, mixed with red on 
the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, rather dry. Juice sac- 
charine, of excellent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and^nd of August. 

This Plum is so named, fi'om Brignole, a town of France, 
famous for its Prunes, of which fins ranks among its best 
sorts. 

45. CoK'd Plum. Pom. Mag. U 67. 
Coe's Golden Drop. lb, 

Coe's Imperial. lb. 
Buiy Seedling lb. 
New Golden I)rop. lb. 
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Fair's Grolden Drop. Hart. Sec. Cut. No. 103. accord- 
ing to the Pom. Mag.~ 

Branthea smooth. Leaves with two globular glands at 
the base. Frtnt oval, of the largest size among Plums, 
about two inches and a half long, and two inches in diame- 
ter, deeply marked by the suture, pitted at the pomt, ab- 
ruptly tapering and hollowed out at the base for Uie recep- 
tion of the stalk. Stcdk three quarters of an inch long, slen- 
der. Skin greenish yellow, with numerous rich spots of 
bright violet red next the sun. Flesh greenish yellow, ad- 
hering firmly to the stone. Juice very sweet and delicious. 
Stone sharp^pointed. 

Ripe the end of September, and will hang some time upon 
the tree after it is matured. 

This will keep for a considerable length of time after it 
is gathered, either by suspending it by the stalk upon a string, 
withinside a window facing the sun, or by wrapping it in soft 
paper, and keeping it in a dry room. By this latter method, 
I have eaten it exceedingly good in October, twelve months 
afler it had been gathered. 

It was raised by the late Jervaise Coe, a market gardener 
at Bury St. Edmund's in Suffolk) more than thirty years 
ago. He^ informed me it was from the stone of a Green 
Gage, the blossom of which, he supposed, had been fertil- 
ized by the White Magnum Bonum, the two trees of which 
grew nearly in contact with each other in his garden. It 
requires an east or a west wall ; on the former the fruit at- 
tains its greatest perfection. 

46. DoWNTQN Impje^ratrice. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 383. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit shaped almost like the 
Blue Imperatrice, but larger, and not so much lengthenedat 
the stalk end. Skin dull yellow, very thin. Flesh yellow, 
soft, juicy, with a high flavoured acidity. 

Ripe in October, and will keep a month. 

Raised by Mr. |{jiight, of Bownton Castle, from a seed 
of the White Magnum Bonum, the blossom of which had 
been impregnated by the pollen of the Blue Imperatrice. Its 
fruit was exhibited at the Horticultural Society, December 
1,1823. 

The young wood has much the appearance of the White 
Magnum Bonum, but grows much stronger, more so indeed 
than any Plum I have ever seen, frequently, on vigorous 
stocks, shootii^ from buds eight feet the fh^t year. 
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47. Drap D'Or. Ltmgley^ p. 94. t. 24. f. 5. Miller ^ 
No. 20. 

Cloth of Gold. iL 

Mirabelle double. DuhameL No. 30. 

branches smooth, but downy at the ends. Fruit rather 
small, of a roundish figure, somewhat like the Little Queen 
Claude, with but very little suture^, and a small dimple at 
each end : about an inch deep, and rather more in diameter. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender. Skin bright yellow, spot- 
ted or marbled with red on the sunny side, flesk yellow, 
melting, and separates clean from the stone. Juice sugary 
and excellent. 

Ripe the middle of August. , 

48. Early Amber. J^urs, Catalogues, 

Fruit small, somewhat oblong, and broadest at the apex. 
iS^aiAr three quarters of an inch long. Skin pale greenish 
yellow, with a £^w small crimson specks on the sunny side, 
and covered with a thin whitish bloom. Flesh greenish yel- 
low, and adheres to the stone. Juice sub-acid,, but not pos- 
sessing any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe ihe beginning of August. 

This is a very handsome little fruit; abhoi^gh inferior to 
some of the early sorts, it deserves cultivation. 

49. Jaune Hative. DuhameU No. 1. 1. 1. 
Prune de Catalogne. lb. 

Prune de St. Barnab^. Bon Jard, 1827. p, 289. 

White Primoidian. Langley^ p. 90. t. 20. fig. 1. Miller^ 
No. 1. 

Amber Primordian. Parkinson, No. 1 . 

Catalonian. Of the Old Gardens, 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit small, oblong, broader 
at the apex than at the base, having a shallow suture extend- 
ing the length of the fruit, about one inch and a quarter in 
diameter. StcUk half an inch long, slender. Skin pale yel- 
low, covered with a very thin white bloom. Flesh yellow, 
melting, and separates from the stone. Juice sweet. 

Ripe the middle of July. 

The Jaune Hative, although not possessing much flavour, 
deserves to be cultivated against a south wall, being the first 
Plum which ripens. It is an old inhabitsmt of our gardens, 
having been cultivated by John Tradescant*, who obtained 

* lUes*! Cjclop. 
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the title of gardener to King Charles the First, and settled 
at his garden at Lambeth, about the year 1629. 

60. Maitre Claude.. Lfingley^ Pom* t. 23. f. 6. JWi/- 
/er, No. 14. 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit middle-sized, rather 
more broad than long, a little compressed at its apex. Statk 
short. Skin yellow, marbled with red on the sunny side. 
Flesh yellow, and separates from the stone. Juice sugary, 
and well flavoured. ' 

Ripe the middle of August. 

The Maitre Claude was known both to Switzer and Hitt; 
but is not mentioned either in Duhamel's Traits, or in the 
Bon Jardinier of M. Noisette. 

61. MiRABELLE. J^Tt'/^cr, No. 23. Duhamel^ ISlo. 29. 
t. 14. 

White Mirable. Langley, p. 93. t. 23. f. 7. 

Fruit small, a little more long than broad, about an inch 
in length. Stalk half an inch long. Skin yellow, becom- 
ing of an aipber colour as it ripens.^ Flesh yellow, and se- 
parates from the stone. Juice rich and sugary. . 

Ripe tjje middle of August. 

52. SaintvCatharine. iMngley, p. 94. t. 24. fig. 4. 
Miller, No. 21. 

Sainte Catherine. Duhamel, No. 43. t. 19. 
• Miinnches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong 
figure, being broadest at the apex, and tapering to the base, 
and having a narrow suture about one inch and a half long, 
and nearly the same in diameter in its widest part. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long, slender. Skin whitish, turn- 
ing to a pale yellow as it ripens, and tinged with a little rus- 
setty red on the sunny side. Flesh pretty firm, yellow, and 
adheres 'to the stone. Juice rich, sugary, and high-fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle of September, with the Imperatrice, and, 
like that, will hang and shrivel upon the tree^ 

63. Bolmar^s Washington. J^Tuts. CaU 1819, 

Washington. Pom. J\Iag. t. 16. 

New Washington. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 270. 

Franklin. 76., according to the Pom. Mag, 

Branches downy. Fruit regularly oval, with a very ob- 
scure suture, just at the stalk; it is rather deep, about 
one inch and three quarters long, and one inch and five 
eighths in diameter. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
«li^htly pubescent. Skin dull yellow, broken a little with 
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greetii tseunung an orange cast on the eunny aide, with « 
pUTpliah bloom, and mora or lees mottled with crimBoa dots. 
Metk yellow, firm, veiy sweet and luscious, separating freely 
from the stone. Slone oval, acute at each end, wrinkled all 
over, and nearly ev^i at the edges. 
Ripe in September. 

The parent tree of the Waahington Plum, it appears, was 
purchased in the market of New-Tork, towards the end of 
the last century. It remained barren several years, till 
during a violent thunder-storm, the whole trunk was struck 
to the earth and destroyed- The foot afterwards threw up 
anumber of vigorous shoots, all of which were allowed to 
remain, and linally produced fruit. It is therefore to be j)re' 
Bumed. that the stock of the barren kind was the parent of 
this. Trees were sent to Robert Barclay, £sq., of Bury 
Hill, in 1819 ; and in 1821, several others were presented 
to the Horticultural Society by Dr. Hosack of New- York.* 
54. Wertworth. Miller, No. 26. Langley, Pom. 
t. 25. f. 4. 

Darae Aubert Dukamel, No. 41. t. 30. f. 10. 
Grosse Luisante. lb. 

Fruit of the largest size, of an oval figure, having a deep 
suture extending from the base to the apex, about two inches 
and a quarter long, and one inch ^nd three garters in di- 
ameter. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, inserted in a 
rather deep cavity. Skin thick and lealhery, of a yellow co- 
lour, tinged with green on the shaded side,' and covered with 
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& white bloom. Fink jeDow, nther coftne, and sepamteS 
from the atone. Jtuet Bub-acid, somewhat autttife. 

Ripe in Sqitember. 

TtuB has a good deal the appearance of tbe White Mag- 
num Bonum, but is not so much pointed ; of a deeper co- 
lour, and, like that, fit only for preserving r but for this it is 
excellent ' 

The Wentworth Plum is said by Laagleif, to have been 
■o called from its having been first planted u) the gardens of 
the Right jlo»ourable Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, at Twickenham. Miller has strangely confounded 
this with the Monsitar of DrHAHBL, in wl&h he has been 
foUowed b^ Maetvh and J^obsttu ;, but no twO' plums can 
be more distinct. 
"6S. White Bullaqe. Horl, Soc. Cat. No, 4. 

Brattchet slender, twiggy, dbwny. f'ntil small, round, 
mostly growing by p»irs. Skin yellowish white, and when 
fully ripe, a litllo mottled with red on the sunny side. Flesk 
greenish white, firm, and closely adheres to the stone. Juice 
acid) but so tempered by sweetness and roughness as not to 
be unpleasant, esuecially after it is mellowed by frost. 
, ■ Ripe in October, 

Large quantiliea of the White BollBCe are brought into the 
market in 5<ffwich, tmd elsewhere in the county of Nor- 
folk, wh^ere ifyoy are highly esteemed for tarts ; they are by 
some preserved, by boiling them in sugar, and in this state 
they will keep tW«Tve months. 

56. White Damask. Horl. Soc. Cal.No. 71. 
Duha/Bel, No. 6. t. 3. 
'lobular, about an inch in diameter. 
very slender. Skin greenish yel- 
}d with a thin white bloom, tutk 
grates from the stone. Juice eu- 

u! middle of September-. 
, fiort. Soc. Cat. No. 88. 
I, J^arscnj Catalogues. 
h. ' Frui! small, oval, about three 
long circumference. Staik half an 
ct» pale yellow, covered with a thin 
How, adhering to the stone. Juice 
mixed with a small portion of acid. 
nd of September. 
_ RicB. Pom. Mag. t SS. 
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tmperatrice Blanche. DukameU 40. .t. 18. f. 2. 

Die Weisse Kaiserpflaume. Pom. ^ust. 233. t 181. f. 
2., according to the Pom/Mag^ • 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, with an indistinct suture, very 
blunt at each end ; about one inch and three quarters long, 
and one inch and a half in diameter. Stalk half an inch long, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Skin bright yellowish ochre 
colour, with a slight evanescent bloom. Flesh firm, juicy, 
swe^t, and rather more transparent than that of most ptums, 
separating freely from the stone. 

It ripens about the beginning of September. It will 
scarcely succeed as an open standard, except in warm situa- 
tions. . 

59. WmTE Magnum BoNuwfc Langley, p. 95. t 25. 
fig. 6. Miller^ No. 11. 

White Mogul. lb. 

Egg Plum. lb. 

Imperiale Blanche. Duhainel^ No. 35. 

Brunches long, smooth. Fruit of the largest size,, oval.^ 
Skin yellow, covered with a thin white bloom. Flesh Yel- 
low, firmj closely adhering to the stone. Jkice aCid,* 
Stone qval, lance-pointed. . , , ' 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. ' * 

60. YfniTt Perdrigon, Langlm/^ p. 92. t. 23. fig. 5. 
Miller, No. 9, _ . "' 

Perdrigon Blanc. . jDte^amei, No. 20. t. 8. 

Branches downy. Fruit iniddle-sized,»)»om6what oblong, 
enlar^d towards the apex, and tapering a little towards t}ie 
stalk ;%Lbout one inch and a quarter long, and the same in 
diameter. Sfalk threO' quarters of an in^ long, Skin pale 
yellow, full of small white specks, wilK* a few red spots on 
the sunny side,«and covered with a thin white bloom. -FUsh 
pale yellow, separating clean from the stone* Juice dac^^ 
rine. - Stone small, lanceolate. " ~ ^ > ' * * 

Ripe the beginning of Septemb&. 



ADDITIONAL AMERICAN PLUMS, B7 THE f^TOR^ 

61. New- York Purple. ' - ^- ' 

Brevoort's Purple Bolmar. • ^ 

Btp-evoort's Purple Washington. .^ 

in tbk eountry it ripexM well, and it » rtTjSneflvm. . ^m. id. ^ 

26 . 
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Fruit farge, nftaftr ova^ with a fiutore at the bottom, ex^ 
tending abouf half way u^towards the top. Stalk inserted 
in a dSp and even-formed cavity. Skin brown red, covered 
with a fine purple hloomX Flesh yellow, soft, and adhering 
to the stone. Jmcc rich, sweet, and sprightly ; very de- 
licious. 

Rit)e the latter end of August. ^ tt t> 

Ttiis most excellent Plum was raiSed by Mr. Henry Bre- 
Voort, from a stone of fi'olmar's Washington, which had 
been acciden^lly impregnated by the Blue Gage. ; The 
stone was planted in the fall of 181B : it possesses the sweet- 
ness of a Green Gage, with the ric^ vinous flavour of an 
Orleans Plum. The tree,grows thrifty, is very hardy, and 
is one of our best plums. ' 1 sent young plants of it to Lon-^ 
don in the fall of 1830: . 

62. Flushing GagIT. ff^t^ Soc, Cat. 107. - 
Superior Gage. ■ t 

Fruit round, Inclining a litde to an oval shape, widi a small ^ 
suture at and near the stalk, which is sunken in an*even 
, rouM cavity. Stalk in inch long. Skin yellow, with a 
wkitish bloom. Ftesh yello\^, melting, and separating freely 
from the,8tone. Juice sjveet and rich. 

Ripens^ the last week in August. 

This is a .very fine Plum, and no doubt originated in this 
country ; it has n^ch the habit and manner of growth of the 
Washington Pluny. The fruit not ^o large, inclining more 
to the nature of a Green Gage, from which it probably origi- 
nated^ The tree is a free grower,, a good bearer, and very 
hardy. 

63. CooEteR's LIrge. HorL Soc. Cat. S6, 
Ctjoper's Large Red, 

Cooper's Large. American., 
* .Cpoper's Plum. Core^s View^ No. 12. 
Fruit larger rounds three iriQhes long, and nearly the same 
in diameter. Stalk hdlf an meh long, Sunken in a Very 
. small cavity. Skin a dark purple, with a fine purple, bloom. 
Flesh a yellowjsh green t isoft, juicy, and adhej^ing .^o the * 
stone. Juice rich, sweet, and high flavoured. 

Ripens tjje end of August or beginning of September. 
This fine Plum, according to Coxe^ *^ was produced from 
t^.8 stone of an Orleans Plum by Mr. Joseph Cooper, of 
, Gloucester county, in New-Jersey.*' The tree is very vi- 
•gorona, dad ^ows to a large size. 

04. powirfE^PttLL's Pli^m. Hort. Soc. Cat. 94. 
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tJerman Prune, * , . 

Dvtch Qaetzen. 

Fruit large, of an oval ot oblong figure. Stcdk ati '\jac\ 
long. 5Arfn dark, and when quite lipe^ nearly black. Fiesk 
•deep yellow, dry, and adhering to the stone. Juice sweet 
^nd rich. The fruit will keep a long time. 

Ripe in September. ♦ 

The stone of this fruit was. brought from Germany.Cby a 
Dutch minister, by ihe name of ifull. The growth of the 
4ree is thrifly, the branches long and ye|y smooth, of a dark 
colour .* the Dutch say it is the real Prune, and that prunes 
-are always raised ftotA the stone in Germany. 

65. HoRS^ Plum. Hort. Soc. Cat 127. 

FruU of a-iQedium size, oval, with a deep suture in the 
middle. Skin dark red, isdining to purple when ripe. FUsh 
greenislt yellow, which adheres to the stone. Jiace acid, but 
passable when ripe. Quantities of these plums are brought 
into the New- York market, and used f^r sw'eetmeats ; they 
are usually raised from suckers, and the stones produce the 
.same kind, makes the best stocks for guying, and very like 
the English Muscle Plum stodk. Pea^ftes, Apricots, and 
Nectarines, will bud and thrive well oitlhis stock. 

66. Black Damson. 

Fruit round, or nearly so, small. Skin dark purple. 
Flesh green. Juice lively, a little acid. 

Ripe in September, andVill keep till October. 

Quantities of Damsons are brought into this market ; 
they are raised generally firom suckers. They appearto be 
of a larger size than the. European Prune Damson No. 6. 
,The tree is easily cultivated,- and will grow m any soil or 
situation ; if the £ruit remains on the trees until October or 
Novemf)er they are excellent,. 

67. Chickasaw Plum* (P/imiwCAiccwc) P€ir«&. J/oro 
Americce, VoL i. p. 332. Np. 14* ; 

A native species ** Frocb Vj^ginia to CaroKna." 
Fruit round ; some varieties are red, and some yellow, 
«boui the^ize of cherries. The growth of, the tree is dif*. 
ferent from any other kind of Plum, and at a little distance 
looks somewhat ly^e a peach tree: it would make a fine 
stock for the ^southern states to bud Peaches, Nectarines, 
^r Almonds on.. It is very oraamentaL 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August 

68. BcACH Plum, {Pmnus Maritima.) Furth: lb. 
No. 15, 
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Fruit larger than the last species, round. Skin daik 
purple. Flesh yellow, sweet, with a little astringency near 
•the stone. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This is a handsome small shrubby tree, from three to six: 
feet high ; found in a natural state, growing in the sand along 
the coast It might make a handsome stock to graft plums 
on, in order to make dwarf espaliers, in the same way as 
the Paradise is used for Dwarf Apples. 

To these may bs added maiiy sorts called Gages, ten or 
fifleen sorts, which are of all colours, from white to brown 
and purple ; some of the sorts not larger than damsons : 
and were probably all raised from the stones of the Green 
Gage Plum, but none of them by any means equal to the 
true old sort, and, of course, 4Jpt worth cultivating, except 
for stocks to graft the true and good sorts on. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



QUINCES. 

Mr. Millbr has three varieties of the Quince, the only- 
hardy kiiids cultivated in England, viz. 

1. Ctdonia Oblonqa. Pear-shaped Quince. 
Leaves oblong-ovate. Fruit lengthened at the base* 

2. Cydonia Maliformis. AppletShaped Quince. 
Leat^e^Jovate. Fruit rounder than that of ^e last. 

3. Cydonia Lusitanica. Portugal Quince. 
Leaves obovate. Fruit oblong. 

The last variety is of a fine purple colour when dressed ; 
is more juicy and less harsh, and much better for marma^ 
lade, than eiUier of the others. It is the onty sort now cul- 
tivated in England for domestic purposes^- 



*• 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



RASPBERRIES. 

1. Antwerp, Double Beariiig 10. Doable Bearing. 
" " Perpetiml Beartng. 

R$a Double Bearing, 
Swertan, 

11. Double Be^rftfg, Wil- 
fiams's. 

PitmastMs DouhU Bear- 
ing. 

12. 'Lord Exmouth. 

13. OakhUl. 
JiUard?8 idling. 

14; aid White. 

15. Prolific, Early. . 

16. Red Malta. 

17. Spring^Groye. 

18. Supe»» 
19- Taylor's Paragon. 

Scarlet Paragon. 
30. Williams's Preserving. 
., 21. Wilmot's Early-Red. 
';22. Woodward's Red Globe. 

There are, no doubt, many other sorts besides the above 
to be found in different parts of England, and possessing 
^different degrees ofinerit; ^ose already enumerated are, 
how^er^ amply sufficient i>r every useful purpose. 



Yellow. 

2. Antwerp, Late Bearing 
KheveWs Antwerp. 

3. Antwerp^ Red. 
Burleg Antwerp. 

4. ^^w«?p, TeDow. 

White Anttoerp, 

5. Baraet. 

ComMoMs Prolific. 
ComwaW9 Red. 
Comwalte Seedling. 
Large Red. 

6. Cane, Brentford. 

7. Cane, Red. 
Smooth Cane. 

8. Cane, Rough. 
% Cornish. 

Jjarge Cornish, 



CHAPTER 4 VIII. 



STRAWBERRIES. 



Class I. — Aipine and Wood Sirawberries. 

The habits and general character of th^ are very simi- 
lar ; the principal difiefencQ»being in the fthape of the iruit, 

26* ; 
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which is usually conical in the former, and more gioboee in 
the latter: The Alpines produce fruit in the autumn, which 
thet Wood Strawberries do not. * Hort. Trans. Vol. vL 

p. 149* 

!• Red Alpine. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 89. 
. Fraisier des AJpes. Duham^f No.^7. i.2. 
. Fruit scarlet, conical ; bearing strong through the sum- 
mer and autumn. ^ 

2. White Alpine. Hort Soc. Cot* W^ ^0« 
JFrftiaievdes^ilpesri fruit blanc. Of the French. 

■ Fruit White, conical.; bearing throu|^ the summer and 
autvmn'. ^ • , 

* * 

ALf:|NE WIX^OUT BANNERS. 

•"Bush AJping. "* 

Th* fruit, 'Jeajfjes, and mode of bearing, are those of an 
Alpine Strawberry ; it differs only ig not throwing ^ut run- 
jiers, grQtring in small clumps : to propagate them, the roots 
must be divided. This is a very prolific sort, and for small 
garden^ preferable to the other kinds. I ui^erstand that 
this sort was introduced here by the late Mr. Parmentier, 
of the Hertipultural Gardens at Brooklyn. Am. Ed. 

. " •* 

3. Red Wood. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 92* 

^Fraisier commuh. Hukamel, No. 1. 1. 1. 
Frutt scarlel, round ; beaiilig' in th^ sumi^iS^ only. 

4. White Wood, ffort. Soc. Cat, No. 93. 
Fmisier Commun a frtait blanc. Of the French. . 
Frpit white, round ; bearing in the summer only. 

Class II. — Black Strawberries. 

This is notti numerous class, the Old Black Strawberry 
bein^jthe t3rpe^ and the remainder derived from its seeds, 
either impregnated by itself or by others. Their character 
is to have the leaves rugose, pale green, and small 4 j&e, fruit 
middle-sized, conical, with a neck, very dark-coloured when 
ripe; the seedifrsHghtly embedd^ ; the flavour very rich, 
and hi^y perfumed. '*^Hor^ Trims. Vol. vi. p. 148. 

5. DowNTON. *'Pom. Mag. No. 52. 
• Knight's Seedling. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 185. 

Kmght's Stwirberry. J6. 



* - 
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FruH laif et ovale, havmg a neek ; some ofifae early bu- 
ries are cockscomb-shaped, dark, purplish scadel; Grains 
but little jembedded. *1^^ scarlet, fmn. 

6. GiBBs's Sbbdlino Black. Hort. Tram. YoL vi. 
p. 184. / 

Fruit corneal, small, hairy, withr a neck, dark purpli^ 
red. Seeds slightly embedded in the skTn. Fiesh scarlet^ 
firm, very high-flavoured. - * 

7. Old Black. Sort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 182. 
Black. BljfckPine. 

.- Black Beacon.. Mulberry. , j 

Black Canterbury. , Turkey Pine- 

Fruif middle-sized, conical, elongated and pointed, with 
a necC, hairy, very dark purplish red. Flesh scaijet, firm, 
with a buttery core, very rich and high-flavOured, 4 

8. ' PiTMASTON Black. Hort, TroM. Vol. vi^ p. 183. 
Late Pitmaston Black. 76. 

FVuii middle-sized, ovate, with a neck, s%htly hairy, 
tery dark purplish red. Seeds slightly embedded. Fksh 
solid, scarlet, very firm, buttery, and richly flavoured. 

9. Sweet Cone. Hort, Trans. YoL vi. p. 186. Pom. 
Mag. No. 4. . -. 

. *Fruit small, cone-sha[wd, With a neck,h^iiy, bright shining 
• B<;arlet. Seeds prominent. Flesh firm, of a" brighter colour 
than the skin, hollow, very high-flavoured. Plant tender. 



Class III. — Carolina or Pine Straivberries 

The general character of this class i»^ to have tfie leaves 
almost smooth, dark gre^n, of^rm texto^e, atid with bbiuse 
serratures ; the fruit large?, varying fi*om nearly white 4o al- 
most purple ; the seeds prominent, on a smooth surface ; the 
flavour sweet, arid often perfumed. Hort. Trans. Yol. vi. 
p. 148. 

10. Bath Scarlet. Hort Trans. Yol. 6. p. 200. 

Badi Strawberry. Milne's Seedling. 

* Devonshire. Iffew Bath Scarlet.* 

Golden Drop. North%Seedling. 

Liverpool. * ** ' ^• 

Fruit roundish or ovate, with a shifrt necV, small for the 
class, scarlet. Steds very prominent, of a dark varnished 
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r«d. FUih so(%, with a large core, pale «cariet, and very 
coarset without any particular flavour. 

11. Black Princr. HorL Trans. YoL vL p. 203. 
Wilraot's Black Imperial. lb. Vol. v. p. 398. 

Fruit middle-sized, depressed, spherical, with a furrow at 
the apex, hairy, of a very dark riolet colour. Seeds sHghtly 
'embedded. Skin highly polished. Flesh solid, firm, of a 
rich doll scarlet, with a sniall core. Juice dark, high-fla- 
voured. 

12. BfLooD Pine. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 61. 

' This is a subvariety of the Old Pine, or Carolina. The 
scapes are considerably stronger ; and is distinguishable by 
its leaves being of a darker colour and thicker texture, with 
stronger footstalks. 

13. BosjocK. HorL TVans. Vol. vi. p. 187. 
Beattie'^ Seedling. Rostock. 

' Byram. Rostock Pine. 

Caledonian. Rostock, Scarlet. 

Cone. Rostock Seedling. 

Montague's. Vernon's. 

New Bath. Wellington. 

Prolific Bath. Whitley's Pine. 

Fruit very IsH^e, slightly haiiy, nearly round, with a small 
neck ; the largest fruit irregularly swelled towards the base, 
terminating in an obtuse point, of a dark shining red next 
the sun, light scarlet on the other side. Seeds prominent, 
brown on one side of the fruit, yellow on the other. Flesh 
pale scarlet, firm, coarse, with a small hollow arid core, with- 
out any particular flavour. 

14. Bullock's Blood. Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. p. 199. 
Fruit large, ovate, of a liglit shining red. Seeds dark red 

on the sunny side, yellow on the other, projecting from a 
polished surface. Flesh pale red, firm., juicy, with but in- 
different flavour. 

15. Chinese, //orf. Traiw. Vol. vi. p. 191. 
North's Large Scarlet. Red Chili. 
North's Seedling. 

Fruit apparently compressed, nearly round, middle-sized, 
of a pale varnished red. Seeds brown and prominent. Flesh 
softy light pijik, with a Targe- core, wqoUy ; flavour indif- 
ferent. ' 

16. Dutch. HorL Trans. Vol. vi. p. 195. 

Fruit large, round^ of a bright shining red. Seeds project- 
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ed from a polished smooth surface. Flesh pale red; woolly, 
hollow in the centre^ wifli a core ; flavour indiflerent* 

17. Dwarf White Ca.rolina. HorL Trans, Vol. vi. 
p. 206. ' * 

Fruit large, irregularly ovate, brownish next the sun. 
white on the other side, hairy. Seeds scarcely embedded, 
prominept, darker than the fruit Flesh white, soft, woolly, 
with a large core ; flavour indifferent.. 

18. Elton Seedling. Pom, Mag. IS5. 

Fruit large, ovate, often compressed, or cockscomb-sha- 
ped, of a rich, shining, dark red. Seeds yellow, regularly 
embedded between ridged intervals. Flesh firm, with a 
small core, deep red, juicy, and having a sharp rich flavour. 

19. Glazed Pine. Hort, Trans, Vol. vi. p. 198. 
Knott's Pine. Scarlet Pine Apple. 

Fruit variable in shape ; the largest frequently appear as 
if compressed, but they are generally conical, with a neck, 
large, hairy, of a darkish, shining scarlet. Seeds prominent. 
Flesh pale scarlet, firm, with a large core ; flavour good, 
but inferior to that of the Old Pine. 

20. Keen's Imperial. Hort. Trans, Vol. ii. p. 101, 
t. 7. 

Black Imperial. Keen's Black. 

Black Isleworth. ' Keen's Black Pine. 

Imperial. Keen's Large-fruited. 

Imperial Pine. , Large Black. 

Isleworth Pine. Large Black Imperial. 

Fruit very llu*ge, roundish, somewhat bluntly pointed, of 
a very deep purplish red. Seeds projecting from the surface, 
which is shining. Flesh not juicy, but very firm, coarse, 
hollow in the centre, with a core ; the flavour tolerable, hot 
high-flavoured. 

21. Keen's Seedling. Hort, Trans, Vol. v. p. 261. 
t. 12. Pom, Mag. 91, 

Keen's Black Pine. Keen's New Seedling. 

Keen's New Pine. Murphy's Child. 

Fruit very large, round, or ovate,* some of the largest as- 
suming a cocksconib shape, of a dark purplish scarlet, slightly 
hairy. Seeds a little embedded in a polished surface, which 
has usually a furrow at the apex. Flesh firm, solid, scarlet, 
without any separable core. Juice high-flavoured. 

22. MuLBSRRT. Hart- Trans, Vol. vi» p. 203, 
Cherokee. Mahone. 

King. 
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Fmil middle-siz^, ovate, with a short neck, of a dark 
purplish red. Seeds embedded slightly in the skin. Flesh 
soft, coarse, red, with a long core ; the flavour but mode- 
rate. 

23. Old Pine, or Cabolika.. HorU Trans, Vol. vi. 
p. 195. ' 

Old Pine. Pom, Mag. 47.^ 

Barham Down. North's Seedling. 

Black Carolina. Old Carolina. 

Cockscomb tine. Old Scarlet Pine. 

Devonshire Scarlet Pine. . Pine. 

Kew Pine. Regent's Favourite. 

Large Carolina. Scarlet Pine. 

Large Pine. Varnished. 

Miss Gunning's. Wind?or Pine. 

Fruit large, slightly hairy, with a neck, of a uniform bright 
scarlet, ovate-conical, occasionsdly compressed, and when 
luxuriant the early fruits are ' cockscomb-shaped. Seeds 
slightly embedded. Flesh pale scarlet, rich, and juicy^ with 
a very grateful flavour. 

24. Round Whit* OASOtpfA. Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 206. * 

Chili. Large White Chili. 

Large Blush Pine* White Bath. 

Large Flesh-coloured White Carolina. 

Chili. White t^hiU. 

Large Pale Chili. " White Pine. 

Large White. 

Fruit large, irregularly ovate, sometimes roundish, having 

^ a tendency to form a neck, of a brownish colour towards the 

sun, the other side white. Seeds deeply embedded, with 

ridged intervals. Flesh soft, whit6, woolly, with a large 

core; flavour indifferent. 

25. Surinam. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi, p. 193. 
. Devonshire ScacW. Red Pine. 

, Oldaker's New Pme. Rsd Pine Apple. 

Red Chili. : . Sutton's Large. 

Fruit very large, irregularly ovate or round, without a 
neckt of a light shining red next the sun, pale on the oppo- 
•ite side. Seeds yellow and prominent Flesh firm, pale red, 
with a large core ; flavour indifferent. The fruit is entirely 
concealed by the leaves. 

26. Varibgatbd Pinb. ffort. Trans. Vpl. vi. p. 192. 
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A strawberry having leaves.' much variegated with white, 
is oflen seen in the gardens of the curious. 

As a fruit it has no merit; the plants b^ing weak and very 
shy bearers. 



Ci^Ass IV. — Chili Slrawberries. 

The character of this class is to have the leaves very vil- 
lous, hoary, with small leaflets, of thick texture, with very 
obtuse serratures ; the fruit very large and pale ; the ' seeds 
prominent; the flesh insipid in the type ^ the True Chili. 
Hort. Trans, Vol. vi. p. 148. 

27. True Chili. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 206. 
Fraisier du Chili. Duhamel, No. 0. t. 3. 
GreenwelPs French. Patagonian. 
Greenwell's New Giant. - 

Fruit particularly large, irregularly shaped, but usually 
ovate or bluntly conical ; when ripe, of an uniform dull var- 
nished brownish red. Seeds dark brown and projecting. 
Flesh slightly tinged with red near the outside,, the rest 
whitish, very firm, hollow in the centre, with a small core. 

The fruit ripens late, and the foliage mostly perishes in 
the winter ; but the succeeding varieties, which have been 
bred from it, keep their leaves. 

28. Wilmot's Superb. Hort. Tran^. Vol. vi. p. 208. 
The first yrut7a are very large, irregularly, younded, ovate, 

or flattened, sometimes growing of a cockscomb shape ; th« 
other berries are invariably round ; all are hairy, pale scar- 
let, appearing as if polished. Seeds projecting, broWn. 
Flesh very firm, pale scarlet next the outside, within "Whitish, 
with a small hollow in the centre, and a core ; flavour very 
good, buttery, and rich, mixed with acid. 

29. Yellow Chili, ifort. Trans. VoL vi p. 209. 
Fruit very large, irregtilarly ovate, IWquently compressed, 

and sometimes cockscombed ; brown on the exposed side, 
and yellow on the other. Seeffs brown, Rightly embedded, 
with flat intervals. Flesh very finW, buttery, yellowish, with 
a core ; flavour very rich, with some acidity. 



Class V. — 'Green Slrawberries. 
The French cultivate scverd kinds which appear to be 
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varieties of this Strawbeny ; the one at freeeptsxxs^ known 
with us is called the Green Pine, which, genendfy.a|>eaidngf 
is kept in gardens more as an objectof curiosif)rmaji of use, 
for it rarely produces perfect fruit, though in somepartioular 
situations it bears well. 

In general character the plants are akin to the Wood 
Strawberry ; its habit is dwaif ; the leaves fight green, and 
strongly plaited. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 149. 

30. Green Strawberrt. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 85. 

Fraisier Vert. DuhamtU No. 17. t. 9. 

Caucasian. Green Wood. 

Green Alpine. Pine Apple. 

Green Pine. Powdered Pine. 

Frvit small, globular ; of a whitish green when fuUy ripe, 
and tinged with a reddish brown on the sunny side. FUsh 
firm, of a rich and highly musky flavour. This is generally 
represented as a very bad bearer. It appears to me, that 
defect arises principally from the multitude of its young run- 
ners f they are extremely slender, short-jointed, covering 
the ground so completely, that in a few months the mother 
plants can scarcely be found. To remedy this, the runners 
should be cut off before they have taken root, keeping the 
plants free from its encumbrance. By adopting this me- 
thod, I have' little doubt of this Bprt being rendered pro- 
ductive. 



Class VI. — Hautbois Strawli^rries. 

The character of this class is to have tall, pale green, ru- 
gose leaves, of thin texture ; the scapes tall and strong ; the 
fiMjit middle-si^ed, pale, greenish white, tinged with dull pur- 
ple ; the seeds slightly embedded ; the flavour musky. 
Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 149. 

31. Black Hautbois. Hori. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 213. 
NewHautbote. lb. 

Fruit conical, ipore len^jpthened than in the prolific Haut- 
boi^ ; of a very dark, dingy purple colour, when ripe. Seeds 
scarcely embedded j flavour high, and fifesh buttery. This 
kind is a great bearer, and rather earlier ikon tlie others, oc- 
casionally producing a few berries in the Aullin^. It is a 
very valuable variety. 

32. Common Hautbois. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 213. 
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Capron Fetnelle. Dukamel, N<k 14. t. 8. 

Dioecious Haiitboia. Old Hautbois. 

Musky Hautbois; Original Hautbois. 

Fruit I'ather ^mall or middle-sized, spherical, of a pale 
greenish white, tinged with dull purple. . Seeds slightly em- 
bedded ; flavour musky. The flowers called the males 
produce occasionally a small imperfect fruit, with projecting 
s^eds. 

In the Ctdlivation of Hautbois Strawberries, it will be re- 
commended that the plants called males should be wholly 
rooted up as useless. 

33. Geobe Hautbois. Hort, Trans, Vol. vi. p. 212. 
Fi^it nearly spherical, small, becoming dark purple when 

ripe. Seeds prominent. Flesh greenish, firm, with a sepa- 
rable core ; flavour good, with the aroma peculiar to the 
class. 

34. Large Flat Hautbois., Hori, Trans. Vol. vi. p* 
215. 

Bath Hautbois. Salter's Hauthois. 

Formosa Hautbois. Weymouth Hautbois. 

Ixowder's Hautbois. White Hautbois. 

Fniit large, roundish, depressed, light red, and pale on 
the under side, flesh greenish, without core, juicy, but 
though delicate, not so high-flavoured as the other. Seeds 
embedded in the skin. 

35. Prolific or Conical Hautbois.^ Hort, Trans. 
Vol. vi. p. 213. 

Double Bearing. . Regent's. 

Dwarf. Sacombe. 

Hermaphrodite. Sir Joseph Banks's* 

Hudson's Bay. Spring Grove. 

Fruit large, conical, shorter and more obtuse than the 
Black Hautbois ; the colour is dark, but tiot so deep* as in 
that. Seeds slightly embedded. Flesh solid, gree|^sh,*and 
high-flavoured. A v^ry abundant bearer^ and it usually 
produces a partial second crop^ blossoming in August and 
September, and the fruit ripening in October : the autumnal 
berries are much larger than the summer on^, and never- 
theless highrflavQured. This is by far the best of the Haut- 
bois Strawberries i the flowers the largest of the class yet 
known^ wi& numerous stamina^ 

27 
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Class VII» — Scarlet Sirawherritr, 

The type of this class is the Fragaria Yirginiana of bo- 
tanists. The character b to have the leaves nearly smooth^ 
dark green, of thin texture, and with sharp pointed serra- 
tures ; their fruit, mostly of small size and bright colour^ 
with the seeds more or less deeply embedded, wiA ridged 
intervals ; the flavour acid, with slight perfume. Hort. 
TrUns. Vol. vi. p. 147. 

36. AMERfcAN Scarlet. Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. p. 160. 
Black American. lb. 

Fruit large, conical, and pointed, with a neck,, of a deep 
rich shining blood red, rough. Seeds numerous, brownish^ 
not deeply embedded, wi2i sharp intervals. Flesh dark 
scarlet, firm, with a core ; flavour rich and agreeable. 

37. Austrian Scarlet. 

Cluster Scarlet. Globe Scarlet. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet.* Nova Scotia Scarlet. 

Dukeof York's Scarlet. Oatlands Scarlet. 

Early Prolific Scarlet. Prolific Scarlet. 

Fruit nearly globular, of a moderate or rather small size, 
of a rich bright scarlet. Seeds deeply embedded, with sharply 
ridged intervals. Flesh solid, pale scarlet ; flavoin: peculiar, 
sharp, and pleasant. 

This Strawberry is the earliest of all the sorts, ripening at 
least a week before the Old Scarlet, , and a most abundant 
bearer. Its runners are produced very early ; they are nu- 
merous, small, and of a reddish colour. 

38. Autumn Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 176. 
Fruit about the size of the Old Scarlet, ovate, with a neck, 

pf an uniform dark shining red. Seeds yellow, deeply em- 
bedded, with rigid intervals. Flesh solid, firm, pale scarlet ; 
the flavour good. 

39. Bishop's Seedling Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. 
vi. p. 172. 

Frtiif of moderate size, round, with a neck, hairy, light 



* In the Sort. TYans. this is called the Dvke of Kenfs Strawberrf^ and lb* 
Austrian Scarlet one of its synonyms : this I have not adopted, for this simple rea- 
son, — it was introduced into this country from Germany in 1798. the Dnke or Kent** 
from Nova Scotia in 1803. Its priority of introduction, therefbrej from (Sermany, 
is thus estaUished; and its name as Jiiutrian Scarlet was piflAisbad in my Cata- 
logue of 1815, ten years previously to this part arthe*Holrticiviural TransactioiMi 
asaking its appearance. 
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Bcai^et. Seeds deeply embedded, witli rigid intervals. Flesh 
solid, firm, pale scarlet, with a moderate flavour. 

40. Black Roseberrt. Pom. Mag, 20. 

Fruit of good size, blontljF conical, deep purplish red, and 
shining. Seeds slightly embedded, with flattened intervals. 
Flesh dark red next the outside, solid, buttery, and juicy, 
with a very excellent flavour, diflenng much from other 
strawberries. - 

41. Carmine Scarlet. JSorL Trans* Vol. vi. p. 168. 
Carmine Roseberry. lb. 

Fruit large, bluntly conical, with a neck, of a brilliant, 
shining, varnished red. Seeds slightly embedded, with sharp . 
ridged intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, tinted with red, firnif 
and veiy high-flavoured. 

42. Charlotte. HorU Trans. Tol. vi. p. 165. 
Princess Charlotte's Strawberry; Ih. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, hairy, of a dark purplish red. 
Flesh scarlet, firm, and high-flavoured. 

A very moderate bearer, but ripens early. 

43u Clustered Scarlet^ Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 
164, 

Clustered Wood Pine. lb. 

Fruit of a moderate mze, obtusely conical, or nearly 
found, very dark purplish red. Seeds of the same colour as 
the fruit, unequally embedded between the intervals, which 
are sometimes flat and at other times bluntly ridged. Flesh 
^c^let, firm* and well-flavoured. 

44. Cockscomb Scarlet. HorU Trans. Vol. vi. pu 
180. 

Fruit large, compressed, with a furrow along the apex, 
which appears as a simple indenture when the berry does 
aiot put on a cockscomb shape ; the early berries' are com- 
jpletely cockscombed, so much so as to enclose the calyx 
within the fruit by surrounding the end of the peduncle ; co- 
lour bright scarlet. Seeds i^^e^ slightly embedded between 
flat intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, solid, with a large core, 
weH-flavoured, but wtdiout acid. 

46. Garnstonv Scarlet* Hort. Trans. VoL Vi. p. 
171. 

Fruit middle-slzedf round, hairy, with a short neck, of a 
flch glossy scarlet Seeds red, deeply embedded, with round 
intervals. Fksh sc^rletf firm,, with a sharp a^eabjb A^ 



\ 
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46. GRiMSTq;^B Scarlet. //oW. Trans. Yol. vi. p:. 
166. 

/Viit( middle-sized, conical, with a neck, of a dark scarlet 
colour. S^ds numerous, variously but deeply embedded^ 
with regular acutely ridged intervals. Flesh solid, pale 
scarlet, of excellent flavour,, and possessing a peculiar sweet- 
ness. 

47. Grove End Scarlet. Horl. Tinina. Vol. vi. p. 
159. Pom, Mag, 7, 

Atkinson's Scarlet. lb, 

Wil mot's Early -Scarlet. 
, Fruit of considerable size, depressed, spherical, of an 
uniform bright vermilion colour. Seeds slightly embedded-^ 
between flat intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, firm, mth a core ; 
flavour agreeable, and slightly acid. 
. This is a very excellent Strawberry, an excellent forcer^ 
and an abundant bearer; ripening its berries in succession^v 
and early. 

"" 4H. Hudson's Bay Scarlet. Ho7t, Trans, Yol. vii, 
p. 168. • 

American Scarlet. Late Scarlet. 

Hopwood's Scarlet. York River Scarlet. 

Hudson's Pine. 

Fruit large, with a neck, irregularly shaped, approaching- 
to ovate, of a rich dark shining red. Seeds unequal in size,, 
deeply embedded, with ridged intervals. Flesh pale scarlet,, 
firm, hollow, with a core ; of a moderate flavour, with muchr 
acidity. 

This should remain ungavhered till it assumes a dark co- 
lour and is fully ripe ; otherwise the acid wliich it contains 
predominates, and injures the flavour of the fruit. 

49. Knight's Large Scarlet. Hort, Trans, Yol. vi. 
p. 178. 

American Scarlet. Knight's S.carjet. 

Great American Scarlet. I-.arge Scarlet. 

Hain^Jeaved Scarlet. 

Ffiiit atjOJfe the n^ddle-size, roundish, or slightly conical, 
of a light vermyion colour. Seeds deeply embedded, with 
ridged intervals. Flesh nearly white, soft, of a pleasant 
flavour. 

50. Lewisham Scarlet, flort. Trans, Yol. vi. p. 163. 
Scarlet Cluster. lb. 

Fruit small-sized, roundish, with a short neck, of a uni- 
form dark, shuiing, purplish red, growing in clusters, slightly 
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liairy. Seeds embeddecU but not deep, with flat intervals. 
Flesh scarlet, firm, and solid ; the flayour very moderate. 

51. Methven ScARLE;r« Hsrt. Trans. VoL vi. p. 172. 

Methven Castle, Southampton Scarlet. 

Fruit very large, cordate, compressed, inclining to cocks- 
comb m the earliest fruit, the late ones conical, dark scar- 
let. Seeds pale yellow, not deeply embedded, regularly and 
closely set with ridged intervals. Fksh Scarlet, very woolly, 
and tasteless^ with a large hollow in the centre. 

62, MoRRisANiA Scarlet, Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. p. 
162. 

/Vtttf very small, round, dark red, growing) in clusters. 

Seeds not numerous, more deeply embedded, with wide 
Tounded intervals. Flesh whitish, sofl, with a cletached 
<core ; flavour tolerable. 

58. Nairn's Scarlet. HorL Trans. Vol. vi. p. 169, 

Fruit of moderate size, irregularly ovate, sometimes with 
« short neck, of a deep rich, shining red. Seeds very de«||ly 
embedded, with sharp intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, ikm, 
with a core ; the flavour not rich, though agreeable, with less 
acid than the Hudison's Bay. It is a good bearer, ripening 
rather late. 

54. Narrow-leaved Scarlet. HorL Trans. Vx)l. vL 
p. 177. 

jFVut/ middle-sized, conical* with a neck, hairy^ of a uni- 
Sbrm blight scarlet. Seeds projecting, with flat intervals. 
Flesh Arm, solid,, pale scarlet,, with a tolerably rich flavour. 

55. OsLONG Scarlet* Hort. Trans, Vol. vi. p. 153. 
liongScariet- Padley's Early Scarlet 
Ijong-fruited Scaiiet. 

Frttt/ rather large, bblcmg, with a lc»g aedk, which part 
being without seeds has a peculiar glossy or shining appear- 
ance, of a bright light scarlet. Seeds few., deeply embedded, 
between ridged intervals. Fksh nearly of the same colour 
as the outside, but a little paler, firm, and well-flavoured. 
56. Ol© Scarlet. Hort. Trans. VdL vi. p. 15^ 
Scarlet. Langley^p. 120. t. 55. fig. L ^ 
Ecarlate de Virginia. DuhameU No. 11. t. 5. • 
Early Scarlet Scarlet 

Original Scarlet. Virginian Scarlet. 

Fruit middle-sized, globular, of a uniform Ug^ acarlet 
slirfiUy hairy. Seeds deeply embedded, with ri^ed intervals! 
Flesh pale scarlet firm, and high-flavoured. A very good 
i>earert and ripens early. 

27* 
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This Strawberry ripened at Twickenham, in 1727^ Majr 
10, O. S., or May 21, N- 8. ^ 

67. PiTMASTON Black Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. 
vi. p. 175. 

Early Pitmaston Black. Jb. 

Fruit of a moderate size, oblong, with a neck, of a dark 
- purplish red, slightly hairy. Seeds of the same colour as 
the fruit on the exposed side, on the other yellow, not deeply 
embedded, with rather flat intervals. Flesh tinted with scar- 
let, having a small core, tender, sweet, mixed with a pleasant 
acid, and has a little of the raspberry flavour. 

58» RosEBERRF. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 380. t. 27.. 
Vol. viT p. 156. 

Aberdeen. Rose Strawberry. 

Aberdeen Seedling. Scotch Scarlet. 

Prolific Pine. 

/•'jtii/ large, cofiic^ and pointed, with a very short neck,, 
darfi red, hairy ; the early fruits assume a cockscomb shape 
whore the plants are luxuriant. Seeds yellow, deeply em- 
bedded betNveen ridged intervals. Flesh firm, pale scarlets 
with a core 5 the flavour is not rich, it is however agree- 
a'jie, and best when fully riiTe. It is'much admired by many^ 
and even thoQgiit by son^e superior to the Old Scarlet. 

09, Scone Scarlet Hort Ttans, Vol. vi p. 170. 

Fi'uil of a moderate size, round, without a neck, of a light 
shining red on the upper side, paler on the other, hairy. 
Seeds dark brown, deeply embedded, with round intervals. * 
Flesh firm, pale pink ; the flavour sharp, with abundance of 
acid. 

It is a great bearer, ripening later, and contains more acid 
than any other known strawberry. \^ 

60. Sir Joshua Bank's Scarlet.. Horl IVo?^. Vok 
vi. p. 161. 

• Now Scarlet. lb/ 

Fruit of moderate size, oblong, with a neck, the apex 
blunt, of a bright scarlet. Seeds nearly prominent, with 
very flat intervals. Flesh bright scarlet, tirm, and high fia- 

* voured. This Strawberry is very closely allied with the 
Austrian Scarlet^ with which it has probably sometimes been 
confounded ; it ripens nearly at the same time, and though ' 
not so prolific, yet has a superior flavour. 

61. Vernon's Scarlet, Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 174. 
>Yhiie's Scarlet. lb. 
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Firuit middle-isized^ rounds dlu-k red, rather hairy. Steds 
dUghtly embedded, with flat intervals. Flesh pale vermilioo, 
white ia the centre, solid, and well-flavoured. 

A good bearer, and ripens early. 

62. Wilmot's Late Scarlet. HorL 2Va»w. YoL iil* 
p. 115. 

Fruit very large, bluntly conical, irregularly shaped, of a 
shining light fed. ,Seeda small, deeply embedded, with ridged 
intervals. Flesh white, hollow in the centre ; flavour mode- 
rate. 

It is a good bearer, ripening late enough to succeed the 
Old Scarlet, and producing its berries in succession, so as 
to aflbrd a continued supply : to be tasted in perfection, it 
should be eaten as soon as gathered. 

JSole. — In mentioning the si?e of fruit, it is to be under- 
stood that the comparison is only made between those be- 
longing to each particular class, and not to those of any 
other. ^ 

When it is stated that the fruit of the variety under de- 
scription has a core, the idea intended to be conveyed is, 
that the core readily separates, adhering to <he calyx when 
the receptacle is removed. 
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^ Seleciion of Strawberries for a simall Garden, 


1 

• 


Austrian Scarlet 


37 


Old Pine 


23 


Black Prince 


11 


Old Scarlet 


66 


Black Roieberry 


40 


Prolific Hautbois 


35 


Dovvnton 


5 


Red Alpine 


1 


Ellon Seedling 


18 


Roseberry 


6S 


Grove Vu'd Seedling 


47 


Sweet Cone 


9 


Keen^s Seedling 


21 


White Alpine 


2 


Large Flat Hautbois 


34 


W^i knot's Superb 


* 28 


Bush Alpine 




White Wood 


4 


Red Wood 


3 
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PART 11. 

PROPAGATION AMD cmLTIVATIOW OF FKUlTSf 

ADAPTBB TO THC AMERICAN CLIMATE. 



Principles ok Horticultural Operations, bt JOHN LINDLEY, 
• F.R. S. &C.&C, Assistant Secretary of the Horticultijral 
Society of London. 

INTRODUCTION. *- - ,. * 

In all books upon Gardening, a great variety ^f modes of 
operating are comprehended, each of which has, it may be 
supposed, its own peculiar merit under particular circum- 
stances. In several the very same mode is repeatedly rer 
commended, with slight viariations of phraseology, in speak- 
ing of many different subjects ; and it has at last become U 
common complaint, among those who seek for information 
from books upon horticultural subjects, that they can find 
plenty of rules of action, but very few reasons. 

No greater boon could be bestowed upon the gardening 
world than to reduce all horticultural operations to their first 
principles, and to lay bare the naked causes why in one case 
one mode of procedure is advisable, and another in another. 
But there are few persons who are competent to undertake 
this task ; it requires a combination of great physiological 
knowledge, with a perfect acquaintance wit^ the ^ommoi^ 
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manipulatioii of the gardener's art, and much experience in 
all the little accidents wUch are scarcely appreciable by the 
moit observing cul^vator, with which the mere man of sci- 
ence can necessarily haye no acquaintance, but upon which 
the success ofra gaj-deoer^ operations often mainly depends; 
which are to the cultk^ator signs as certain of the issue of 
his expenme^ti^ aaito the mariner are the almost invisible 
changes in the appearance of the heavens by which the wea- 
ther is prognosticated. 

Deeply impressed with a persusision of the justice of the 
foregoing obsertations, and sincerely regretting that there 
should be no present expectation of such a task being under- 
taken by any one fully competent to it, the Editor of this 
work ventures to throw himself upon the indulgence of the 
public in attempting, not to carry into effect such a plan him- 
self, but to sketch out, in regard to the Fruit Garden, what 
he thinks the method should be upon which a more coinpe- 
4ent^rson would do well to proceed. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN VARIETIES. 

AU our fruits, without exception, have been so much ame- 
liorated by one circumstance or another, that they no longer 
bear any resemblance in* respect of quality to their original. 
Who, for instance, would recognise the wild parent of the 
Coe's or Green Gage Plum in the savage Sloe, or that of 
the Hibston and Gofden Pippin Apples in the worAless acid 
Crab ? Or what resemblance can now be traced between 
the delicious Beurr^ Pears, whose flesh is so succulent, rich, 
and melting, and that hard, stony, astringent fruit, which 
even birds and janimals refuse, to eat? Yet these are un- 
• dc^ubted cases of improvement resulting from time and skiH 
» patiently and constantly in action. The constant dropping 
of water will not more surely wear away the hardest stone, 
than will the reason of man in time compel all nature to be- 
come subservient to his wants or wishes. But it would be 
of little service to mankind that the quality of any fruit should 
be improved, unless we found some efficient and certain ' 
mode of multiplying the individuals when obtained. Hence 
there are two great considerations to which it is, above all 
things, necessary that the attention of the cultivator should 
be directed, viz. Amelioration and Propagation. 

^me/tora/^on consists either in acquiring new and im- 
proved varieties of fruit, or in increasing their good qualitie9 
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when acquired. It will be as well to consider the^e two 
subjects separately. 

By what means the first tendency tOTchange their nature 
was given to domesticated plant^^ we are entirely ignorant. 
It is probable that was originally due*to a^cidefht. and silso 
that it was still mero chance which continued to operate 
down to very modern times. Philosophers are'unacquainted 
with the reason why there should he any tendency to varia- 
tion from the characters first stamped on any species by 
Nature ; but all know that this tendency does exist, and in 
a most remarkable degree in many species. There is in * 
all beings a disposition to deviate from their original nature 
when cultivated, or even in a wild state ; but this disposition 
is so strong in some as to render them particularly well 
adapted to become subject to domestication : for instance, 
the dog, the pigeon, and the barn-yard fowl, are cases in 
which this tendency is most strongly marked in animals ; 
and domesticated fruits are a parallel case in the vegetable 
world. 

Without, then, vainly endeavouring to discover the first 
cause of this disposition to form varieties, let us take it as a 
naked fact that the disposition exists. Cultivators increase 
this disposition chiefly in two ways : either by constantly se- 
lecting the finest existing varieties for seed, or by intermix- 
ing the pollen and stigma of two varieties for the purpose of 
procuring something of an intermediate nature. The an-* 
cients were unacquainted with either of these practices, and 
consequently their gardens contained few things which 
would now be <leemed worthy of cultivation. The power 
of obtaining cross-bred varieties at pleasure has only ex- 
isted since 3ie discovery of sexes in plants ; but as it exerts 
a. most extensive influence over alterations in the vegetable * 
kingdom, it may be considered the most important control- 
ing power that we possess. • 

In sowing seeds for the purpose of procuring improved va- 
rieties, care should be had, not only that the seeds be taken 
from the finest existing kinds ; but also that the. most hand- 
some, the largest, and the most perfectly ripened specimeniB 
should be those that supply the seed. A seedling plant will 
always partake more or less of the character of its parent, 
the qualities of which are concentrated in the embryo when 
it has arrived at full maturity. How this concentration takes 
place, we are as ignorant as why certain constitutional pe- 
culiarities are in men transferred from father to son, and 
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from geDeration to generation ^ but wd know that it does 
take place. Now if (he general qualities ^a given varietj 
are concentrated in- the oml^ry^junder any circumstances, it 
ii reasonable to suppose diat thej will be most especially 
concentratec} in a seed taken from Uiat part ofa tree in which 
its peculiar good qualities reskle in the^lighest degree. For 
instance, in the fruR of arf appl^ growing upon a north wall 
there is a smaller formations sugar than i|i the same yariety 
growing onti south wall ; and it cai^ be easily understood 
that the seed! of that fruit which is itself least capable of form- 
ing saccharine secretions, will require from its parent a less 
power of the same nature thaii if it had been'foitned within 
a fniit in which the saccharine ptinciple was abundant. It 
should therefore h^ always an objed' witl^a gardener, in se- 
lecting a variety to become the parent of a new sort, to sti- 
molate that variety by every iaaans in his power to produce 
.the largest dnd the most fully ripened fruit that it is capable 
of bearing. The importance of doing this is well known in 
regard to melons and cucumbers, and also in preserving fu- 
gitive varieties of flowers ; but it is hot generally practised 
m raising fruit trees. 

CROSS FERTILIZAtlON. 

The power of procuring intermediate varieties by the inter- 
mixture of the pollen and stigma of two different parents is, 
however, that which niost deserves consideration. We all 
know that hybrid plants are constantly produced in every gar- 
den, and that imprbyements of the most remarkable kind are 
yearly occurring in consequence. Experiments are, however, 
it may be supposed, sometiatles made without the operator 
being exactly aware' either of the precise nature of the ac^ 
tion to wliich he is trusting for success, or of the limits with-^ 
in which his experiments should be confined. 

Cross fertihzation is effected, as every one knows, by the 
action of the pollen of one plant upon the stigma of another. 
The nature ci this action is highly curious. Pollen consists 
of extremely minut^holFow balls or bodies ; their cavity is 
filled with fluid, in' which swim -particles ofa figure varying 
from^spheiical to oblong, apd httving an apparently sponta- 
neousonotionf The stigma is composed of very lax tissue, 
the intercellular passages, of which have a greater diameter 
than tlie moving particles of the pollen. 
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When a grain pf pollen cpmes in contact ti^ the stigma, 
it bursts and discharges its content* ait ong the lax tsstie 
upon which it has fallen. The mpving particles defend 
through the tiaaue of the styfe, until one, or Sometimes more, 
of them finds its way, by routes specially destined by nature 
for this service, into a little opening in tRe integuments 6f 
the ovulum or young seed.- O.iwe deposited there, .the pai^ 
tide swells, increases gradually in sie^r separates into radik^le 
and cotyledons, and finally becomes me embryo** — thatjpiarl 
which is to give birth, wheff the Jeed is sown, to -a oew'&i- 
dividual. 

Such bisii^ the mode in which the pollen influences the 
stigma, and subsequently the seed, a practical consequence 
of great importance; necessarily follows, w. that in all cases 
of cross fertilization "the ni&*v variety wis take chiefly after 
its polliniferous or nrclle parent; and that at the same time it 
will acquire some of the constitutional peculiarities of its mo- 
ther.* Thus, the male parent 6f the Downton Strawberry 
was the Old Black, the female a kind of Scarlet ; in Coo^s 
Golden Drop Plum, the father was the Yellow Magnum • 
Bonum, the mother the Green Gage ; and in the Elt^n 
Cherry the White Heart was the male pairerit, and the Graf- 
fion the female, - * 

The limits within which experiments of this kind must be 
confined are, however, narrow. It seems that cross ferftli- 
za{Ton will not take place at all, or very rarely, between dif- 
ferent species, unless these species are nearly related to 
each other : and that the oflspring of the two distinct spe- 
cies is itself sterile, or if jf possesses .the power of multiply- 
ing itself by seed, its progeny returns "back to4he state of 
one or other of its parents. Hence it seldom or never haa- 
happened that domesticated fruits have had such hr\ origin. 
We have no varieties Vaised between the Apple and the Pear, 
or the Quince and the latter, or the Plum and Cherry, or the 
Gooseberry tmd the Currant. On the other hand, new va^ 
rieties obtained by the intermixture of two pre-existing va- 
rieties are Q6t less prolific, but, on the contrary, often moro 
so than eillfier of their parents ; witness tlie numerous sorts 
of Flemish Pears which have been raised by cross fertiljza^ 
tion from bad bearers, within the ^ast twenty years,* and 
which are the most prolific fruit trees with which gardenec9 

* In early erogses between distinct gpeci^ this is partici|1arl^ manifest ; hvtr 
io those of varieties lone domesticated it is less apparent, the distmctiou })»ti)rett% 
tha parents themselves boin^ less fixed, and less clearly marked. 

r 28 
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are acqaainted ; witness also Mr. Knigbt's Cherries, raised 
between the Maj Doke and (be Graffion, and the Coe'0 
Plum already mentioned. * 

It is, therefore, to .the intermixture of the most valuable 
existing varieties of fsuit that gardeners should trust for the 
amelioration, of .their stock. By this operation, the pears 
that are in eating in the spring have been rendered as deli* 
cious and as fertile as those of the autumn ; ' and there is no 
apparent reason why those very early,but worthless sorts, such 
as the Miiscat Robert, which usher in the season of pears^ 
fldboflld not be brought to a similar, state of perfection. 

There is no kind of fruit, however delicious, that may nol 
be deteriorated, or however worthless, that may not be ame- 
liorated, by particular modes of maiiagement.; so that afler 
a given variity shaUhave been created, its merits may still be 
either eUcited or destroyed by the cultivator. In this pdace 
those practices only need be con^dered that tend to improve- 
ment. 

• * ■ _ 

TO CAPSE FRUITFULNES8. 

Some fruits of excellent quality are \>Bd bearers : this de- 
fect is remedied by a variety of different methods, such as, 
1. By ringing the bark; 2. By bending branches dotcn" 
%Dtfrd8 ; 3. By training ; and, 4. By the use of different 
kinds of stocks. All these practices are intended to produce 
exactly the same effect by different ways. Physiologists 
know that whatever tends to cause a rapid diffusion of the 
sap and secretions of any plant, t;auses also the formation 
of Jeaf burfs^instead of flower budi ; and that whatever, on 
the oofiir().ry, tends to cause an accumulation of sap and s^ 
cretions,-has the effect of producing flower buds in abun- 
dance. This circumstance, which at- first sight seems to be 
difficult to account for physiologically, is no doubt to be ex- 
plained by the difference between leaf buds and flower buda 
themselves. In a leaf bud, all the appendages or leaves 
are in a high state of development, and the central part or 
axis, around which* they are arranged, has a tendency to ex- 
tend itself in the form of a branch as soon as the necessary 
stimulus has been comlnunicated to the system by the light 
and warmth of spring. In u flower bud, the appendages of 
leaves are in that imperfectly formed, contracted state, which 
•we name calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistilla ; and the cen- 
tral part around which they are arranged has itself no tendeor 
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cy to elongate under the influence of the usual stimulants, 
lience a flower bud or flower, is nothing but a contracted 
branch ; as is proved by the occasional elongation of the 
axis in flowers that expand during unusually bgt damp wea^ 
ther late i.n the spring, becoming branches, bearing sepals 
and petals instead of leaves. It is, therefore, easily to be 
understood why, so long as all the motions in the fluids and 
secretions of the tree go on rapidly, with vigour, and without 
interruption > only rudiments of branches (or leaf buds) should 
be formed ; and why, on the other hand, when ' the former 
become languid, and the parts are formed slowly, bodies of a 
contracted nature, with no disposition to extension, (or flower 
buds,) should appear. 

It will b© found that the success of the practices above 
enumerated, to which the gardener has recourse, in order to 
increase the fertility of his fruit trees, is to be explained by 
what has just been said. In ringing fruit trees,* a cylinder 
of bark is cut from the branch, by which means the return of 
the elaborated juices from the leaves down the bark is cut 
ofl*, and all that would have been expended below the annu- 
lar incision is confined to the branch above it. This pro- 
duces an accumulation of proper juice ; and flower buds, or 
fertility, are the result. But there is a defect in this prac- 
tice, to -which want of success in many cases is no doubt 
to be attributed. ' Although ,the returnyag fluid is found to 
accumulate above the annular incision, yet the ascending 
sap flows along the albernum into the buds with nearly as. 
much rapidity as ever, so that the accumulation is but im- 
perfectly produced. On thisaccount the second practice,- 
of bending branches doionivards, is found to be attended 
with more certain consequences. The effect of turning the 
branches of a tree from their natural position to a pendulous 
or a horizontal one is, to impede both the ascentandthe des- 
cent of the fluids in a gradual but certain manner. The tissue 
of which branches are composed is certainly perrneable to 
fluids in every direction ; and there can be no doubt that 
the vital action, of the vessels of a plant is performed both in 
the natural and in an inverted position. So long as that erect 
direction of the branches which is natural to them is exactly 
maintained, the flow of their fluids, being subject to no in- 
terruptions, will take place in the freest possible manner ; 

* This operation shouM be resorted to with great care, or the branches maj 
Im killed ; it appears to me a foolish experiment 4)»-' J^^ 
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but tke moment this natural direction is deviated firom^ the 
vessels become more or ]6ss compressed, their action is im- 
peded, and finally, if the inversion is perfect, it becomes so 
slow that an accumulation of the proper juices necessanJj 
takes place through every part of the system. 
• One ofthe objects of training is to produce the same ef- 
fect. Branches are bent more or less from their naturally 
erect position ; their motion, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of winds upon them, which is known to facilitate the 
movement of the fluids, is totally destroyed ; and hence 
arises the accumulation of proper juice which is necessary 
to their fertflity. Nor is the influence ofthe stock of an es- 
sentially different nature. In proportion as the scion and 
the stock approach each other closely in constitution^ the 
less effect is produced by the latter ; and on the contrary, 
in'^rpportion to the constitutional difference between the 
stock and the scion, is the effect of the former important. 
Thus, when Pears are grafted or budded on the wild spe- 
cies. Apples upon Crabs, Plums upon Plums, and Peaches 
upon Peaches or Almonds, the scion is, in regard to fertili- 
ty, exactly in the same state as if it had not been grafted at 
all. While, on the other hand, a great increase of fertility 
is the result of grafting Pears upon Quinces, Peaches upon 
Plums, Apples upon Whitethorn,* and the like. In these 
latter ca^es, the food 8d)sorbed frj^m the earth by the root of 
the stock is comaiunjca^d slpwly and unwillingly to the 
scion ; under<^ no ciK^tliiistances is the communication be- 
.tween the one and the oth^r as free and perfect as if their 
• natures had been more nearly the same ; the sap is impe- 
ded in its ascent, and the. proper juices are impeded in their 
descent, whence arises that accumulation of secretion which 
is sure to be attended by increased fertility. N o other in- 
fluence than .this can be exercised by the scion upon the 
stock. Those who fancy that the contrary takes place ; 
thai the Quince, for instance, copimunicates some portion 
of its austerity to the Pear, can scarcely have considiered the 
question physiologically, 6r they would have seen that the 
whple ofthe food communicated from the albemum ofthe 
Quince to that of the Pear ip in nearly the same state as 
when it entered the roots of the former. Whatever elabora- 
tion it undergoes must necessarily take place in the foliage 
of (he Pear ; where, far from the influence of the Quince* 

* iThis is probably a mistake ; " Whitethora*' could not have bew intended* 
Jlo shottM have said Paradise or fioucin stock, 4lli. 4S<(^ 
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secretions natural to the^ variety go on with no more inter- 
ruption than if the Quince formed no part of the system of 
the individual. 

If we consider upon what principle the flavour of partial' 
lar fruits may be improved, we shall find that it is entirely ' 
due to the increased action of the vital functions of leaves. 
When the sap is first communicated by the stem to the leaves, 
it has experienced but few chemical changes since it firsl 
entered the roots. Such changes as it has undergone have 
been due rather to the solution of some of the pf e-existing 
peculiar secretions of the individual -by the sap in its way 
apwards through the albemum* than to any other cause. 
As soon, however^ as it enters the leaves, itbiecomes xJter- 
ed in a variety ofyays, by the combined action of air, and V 
light, and evaporation; for which purposes the leaf is ad- 
mirably adapted by its anatomical structure. Tl^us altered 
in the leaves, it ceases to be what we call stj.p, but becomes * 
the proper juice ; or, in other words, acquires the p^uliaf 
character of the final secretions' of the individual frdm which 
.it is formed. Discharged by tjie leaves into the bark, jt ig 
thence conveyed by myriads. of channels of cellular sub- 
stance throughout the whole system. ' From these secre- 
tions, of whatever nature they may be, the fruit has the 
power of attracting auch portions as are neces^Elry for its 
maturation. Hence it follows, that the more we can increase 
the peculiar secisetions of a pl«ot, the higher will become^ the 
quality of its fruit ; and that, wi the other hand, the less the 
plant is in condition to form those secretions, the less'will 
be the quality of the fruit. It is for the purpose of produ- 
cing the former effect that pruning and training trees are 
more especially destined. In pruning, we remove all those 
superfluous branches which overshadcjrwed the remainder, 
and we endeavour to expose every part to the Ireest action 
of light and air. In training, th^ same thing takes place, 
but is increased ; there is not a branch that is not fully 
exposed to the rtiost direct rays of light, and to the freest cir- 
culation of air, and even to the unimpeded action of the sun 
in aspects exposed to the south, east or west. This action is 
obviously most powerful on the south, and hence the higher 
quality of fruits matured upon that exposure than on any 
other ; while, on the tother hand,* fruits raised upon a northern 
aspect are well known to be less highly flavoured than those 
from even an open standard; For a similar- reasom foiled 
fruitSy which are obtained at a period Vben there is little 

'28* ' . 
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light, cannot be compaced with those %hich a^ e matured 
ID the full blaze of a summer sun ; and hence melons grown 
in frames covered with mats, and cai^fuHy excludled from 
the influence of that solar light whicb_is indispensable to 
4)iem, Inve, whatever may be their external beauty, none of 
that lu^ious flavour which the melon,* when well cultiva* 

* ted« possesses in so eminent a degree. 

r 

■ * 

• ' PROPIOATION. 

The nex\ subject of<5onsideration is the mode of multiply'^ 
* ing improved varieties of frui^, so as to continue in the pro- 
geny exactly thf same qualities as existed in the parent. 
Unless we have the ppwer of doing this r^dily, the advan- 

■ tj^s of procuring improved races would be vel*y much cir- 
cumscribed ; and the art of horticulture, in this respect, would 

- be out of the greatest uncertainty. The usual mode of in- 
creasing plants, that mode which has been more especially 
provi^d*by nature, is by seeds ; but, while seeds increase 
the species without error, the peculiarities of varieties can 
rar^ be perpetuated in the same manner. . In order to 
secure the multiplication of a variety, with all its qualities 
unaltered, it is necessary that portions should be detached 
from the original individual, and converted into new indi- 
viduals, each to undergo a similar dismemberment, with 
similaj; consequences. It ha^ppens that while in animals 
this i^ impracticable, except in the case of polypes, the sys- 
tem of life in aplant is, of all others, the best adapted to such 
a purpose. We are accustomed to consider individual 
plants of exactly the same nature as individual animals : this 
is, however, a vulgar error, which is dissipated by the slight- 

' est inquiry into the nature of a plant. A plant is really aij 
animated body, composed of inftnite multitudes of systems 
of life ; all, indeed, united in a whole, but each having an 
independent existence. When, therefore, any number of 
these systems oi life is removed, those which remain, as 
well as those which are separated, will, under fitting cir- 
cumstances, continue to perform their natural functions as 
well as if no union between them had ever existed. These 
systems of life are buds, each having a power of emittipg 
d^^cending^fibres in *he form of roots, a^id also of ascending 
in the form of stem. Tfie first of these budS is the embryo ; 
th%others^ are subsequejitly foqiaed on the stem emitted by 

• the eiribryo^ . • As these a^pondmy buds develop, -their de- 
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JBcendiBg ropts combine and form the wood, their ascending 
stems give rise again tcf new buds.. These buds are all ex- 
actly liko eaph other;, they have the same constitution, the 
same -organic structure, and the individuals they are capa- . 
ble of producyig are, consequently, all identically the same ; 
allowance, of course, being made for such accidental injii-^ 
Tiea or alterations as they may sustain during their subee* 
quent growth. It is upon the existence of 6uch a rem^rk- 
ible physiological peculiarity in plants, that propagation en- 
tirely depends ; an evident proof of whici may ^e seen in 
this circumstance. Take a cutting of ^i vine consisting only 
of the space which lies between two buds, or an intefnodium, 
as botanists would call such a piece, and no.arfwill succeed 
in ever making U becpme a new plant, no matter how con- 
siderable the size of the internodiuiti may be.** But, on the 
other haiid, take the bud of a vine without any portion of the 
stem adhering to it, and it will throw out stem and root, and 
become a new plant immediately. If we examine the various 
modes employed in horticulture for propagating plants, wq 
shall find that, however different they may be in appearance, 
they all consist in the application of these principles under 
Tarlous forms. It will be most convenient to consider these 
methods separately. 

Propagation is effected by the arts of Increasing hy Eye9y 
Striking from Cuttings^ J^aying^ Budding, and Grajling, 

PROPAGATION tY EYES. 

Increcmng hy Eyes is the simplest of all these methods : 
it consisls in nothing but extrzicting a single system of life, 
or a bud, from a given plant, placing it in due beat and 
moisture, and surrounding it with fitting food, and thus caus- 
ing it to grow as a solitary individual, instead of as one of 
the coHmiunity to which it originally belonged. 

m 

CUTTINGS. 

Striking from Cuttings is a slight modification of the last 
method* Instead of takmg a single bud, a stem contaiAing 
W04 three, or more buds, isjplaced in circumstances fitted 

. *THl8 Is, of cours^said without ^refere nee to the power wfatch some plantp 
{WM«M of 4«v^6piiig Nrteat liuda, — « >ul\j)^pi<«wiuch is foreq^o tfl the present i»- 
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for the maintenance of its life. In this case, the chances of 
success are increased by the additional number of buds 
which ^re the subject cff experiment That bud which is 
the ne§irest the bottom of the cutting emits its roots at once 
inip the earth, and so establishes a communication between 
'the general system of the cutting and the medium from 
which its fooid is to be derived. The other buds, by push- 
ing their stems upwards into light, attract the nutriment ab- 
sorbed by the roots, and so stimulate the latter to increased 
action. Ultimately, the i*oots of all the buds descend be- 
tween the" bark and the wood until they reach the earth, into 
which they finally pass, like ^ose of the first bud. There 
is another circumstance which renders the operation of 
striking plants from cuttings less precarious than from eyes- 
In both cases, the buds' have, at the outset, to feed upon 
flatter in their vicinity, until they shall have formed roots 
which are capable of absorbing food from the «arth ; but in 
eyes, the nutritive matter can exist only in such portions of 
the stem as may have been cut away with themselves ; while, 
on the other hand, in cuttings, the stem itself forms an im- 
portant reservoir of nutriment. This is a consideration, the 
practical importance of which will be obvious to every cul- 
tivator. As it i? from the buds alone of cuttings that roots 
proceed, it follows, that in cases of difficulty, when plants 
strike unwillingly, any thing which may facilitate the imme- 
diate introduction of roots into the soil will be advantageous. 
It is for this reason that a good operator always takes care, 
that the low^er end of his cutting is pared down as close to 
the base of a bud as may be practicable without actually d^ 
stroying any part of the bud itself; by this means the first 
emitted roots, instead of having to fitid their way downwards 
between the bark and wood, strike at once into the earth, 
and become a natural channel -by which nutriment is con- 
veyed into the general system qf the <:utting. 

LAYERS* , . 

Laying is nothing but striking from cuttings' that are still 
allowed to maintain their connexion with the mother plant 
by means of a portion at least of their stem. Where roots 
are emitted with great readiness, simply bending a branch 
into the soil, leaving its point above ground, is sufficient to 
ensure the success of the operation ; but in cases of diffi- 
culty other expedients are resorted to, all which will still h% 
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found to have reference to the emission ^r-ootsbj bucbi^ 
One common practice is, to Isead down tJie branch that ift 
laid into the es^th ; this is to call into action the buds below 
^e incision, l^ stopping the general axis of developmentb 
Another method is to tongue the layer, that is, to split thft 
stem just up to the .origin of a bud ; a practice that has the^ 
efiect of enabling the roots to be emitted into the soil thrdugk 
the wound more readily than if they had to pierce through 
the bark ; the resistance offered to their passeige through the 
bark is in many cases so great as to compel them to con- 
tinue to make wood rather than to appear in the form that m 
necessary for the success of the cultiyator.^ 

BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 

Building and Grafting are operations that equally depend 
for their success upon the property that budi possess ol 
shooting roots downwards and stems upwards ; but in these . 
practices the roots strike between the bark and wood of the 
stock, instead of into the earth, and form new layers of wood 
instead of subterranean fibres. The success of such prac- 
tices, however, depends upon other causes than those which 
influence the growth of cuttings. It is .necessary that €En 
adhesion should t^e place between the scion laid ^be stock* 
so that when the descending fibres -of the buds shall have 
fixed themselves upon the wood of the stock, they may ngt 
be liable to subsequent separation. No one can have stu- 
died the economy of the vegetable kingdom without having 
remarked that there is a strong tendency to cohesion in ho- 
di^ or parts that are placed in contact with each other. 

GRAFTING. 

Two stems €Ufe tied together for some purpose : when the '* 
ligature is removed, they are found to have growil into one: 
two Cucumbers accidentally placed side by side, or two Ap- 
ples growing in contact with each other,_ form double Cu- 
eumberd or double Apples ; and most of the nornml modi- 
ficationa of the leaves, floral envelopes, or fertilizihg ergans, 
are dtie to various degrees of cohesion in contiguous partA 
This cohesion will be always found to take place in.lhe eel- 
lural tissue only, and never in the vascular tissue. In the 
.stems of all such trees as are grafted by orchardists, the eel- 
pillar tissue is foutid aUve onl^ in the medullary rays and tl^ 
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yber; it is therefore essential, in the first place, that ^those 
parts, both in the stock and the scion, should be placed in 
contact. In regard to the medullary rays, these are so nu- 
merous and so closely placed'that it is scarcely possible that 
a portion of one stem should be appUed to another without 
the medullary rays of both touching each othef at many 
points. No cai:e, therefore, is required to ensure this, which 
may be safely left to chance. But in regard to the liber, 
or inner bark, as this is confined to a narrow strip in both 
stock and scion, great caro must be taken that they are both 
placed as exactly in contact with each other as possible, so 
that the line of separation of the wood and bark should, in 
both stock and scion, be accurately adjusted. The success - 
of grafting depends very much upon attention to this. But 
there are other reasons why this accuracy in adjusting the 
line between the bark and -wood of the stock and scion is so 
important. It is at that part that the roots of the latter pass 
downwards over the former ; and it is also there that the 
substance called cambium, which serves as food for the 
young descending fibres, is secreted. It is obvious, that 
the morie accurate the adjustment of the line separating the 
wood from the bark, the more ready will be the transmission 
of young. fibres from the one to the other ; and that the less 
ths^curacy that may be observed in this respect, the greater 
the difficulty of such transmission will be. - Provided the 
fiiock and scion be of exactfy the same size, the adjustment 
can scarcely fail to be accurate in the most unskilful hands; 
it is in the more common case of the scion being much 
smaller than the stock, that this is to be most particularly 
attended to. * , 
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Buddirig; differs from grafting in this, that a portion of a 
stem is not made to strike root on another stem, but that, on 
the contrary, a bud deprived of all trace of the woody part 
of. a stem is introduced beneath the bark of the stock, and 
tiiero "induced to strike root. In this operation no care is 
requisite in securing the exact contact of similar parts, and 
tf free channel for the tr^insmission of the roots of thtt bud 
between the bark and wood of the stock ; for, from the very 
nature of the operation of budding, this must of necessity be 
ensured. The bark of the bud readily coheres with the 
wood of the stock, and secures the bud itself against all ac- 
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cident or injury. But if precautions of the same nature am 
in grafting are not requisite in budding, others are of no less 
moment. It is indbpensable that the bud which is employed 
should be fully formed, or what gardeners call ripe ; if it ia 
imperfectly jG[)rmed, or unripe, it may not be capable of thai 
subsequent elongation upwards and downwards upon which 
the whole success of the practice depends. Secondly, great 
care should be taken, in raising the bark of the stock for the 
insertion of the bud, that the cambium be not disturbed or 
injured. The cambium is a secretion between the wood and 
bark, not only destined to support the descending fibres of 
the buds, but also to generate the new cellular substance 
within whJbh the descending fibres are finally found imbed- 
ded. If, in the preparation of the bark for receiving the bud^ 
this cambium be injured or disturbed, it becomes much less 
capable of effecting the cohesion that is necessary, than if 
uninjured. In budding, therefore, the bark should be care- 
fully lijled up, and not forced from the wood with a bone or 
jtnetal blade, as is usually the case ; for although it is no 
doubt true, that an operation clumsily performed will ofleo 
succeed, yet it should be remembered, that if skilfully man- 
aged it would be attended with much more perfect success ; 
and that a habit of constantly operating with ^licacy will 
enable a gardener to succeed with certainty in cases in which ' 
a bungling practitioner would be sure to fail. Little do those 
who crush with rude hands the tender limbs of plants, reflect 
how delicate is that organization upon which the life of their 
victim is dependent. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

Transplanting is, perhaps, that operation in which the 
greatest difficulty is generally found to exist, and in which 
the causes of success or failure are often the leaist ander- 
stood. 

Volumes have been written on the subject, and the whoM 
ranse of vegetable physiolo^ has been called in aid of tlii^ 
explanation of the theory ; yet I am much mistaken if II 
eannot be proved to depend exclusively upon the two fol- 
lowing circumstances : I. The preservation of the spof^. 
gioles of the roots ; and, 2. The prevention of excessive era-. 
pftration. 

It is well known that plants feed upon fluid contained in 
the soil, and that their roots are the mouths through which 
the food is conveyed into their body. But ' the absorp- 
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ijum of fluid does not take plaoe etdi«r by all the corikce of 
^leir roots, nor even of their fibres, but only by. the extremi- 
jlies of the latter, consisliug of bundles of vessels surrounded 
by cellular tissue in a very lax spongy state, whence these 
•ztremities are called spongioles; That it is only through the 
iSpoi^ioles that absorption to any amount takes place, ia 
^eaaJAy shown by Rowing ff plant 'm water and alternately 
l^rerenting the action of the spongioles, when languor and a 
cessation of vital action comes on, and preventing the action 
of the genercd surface of the ro<^, leaving the spongioles 
mt liberty, when the vital energies are immediately renewed. 
These spongioles are exceedingly delicate in their organt- 
•sation, and a very slight degree of violence destroys them. 
It is scarcely possible to remove the soilirom the roots with- 
out injuring them in some degree, and if transplantation is 
effected violently or carelessly, they are in a great measure 
destroyed. In proportion to the size or age of a tree, is the 
difficulty of preserving them increased ; and hence, at the 
«ame time, the difficulty of transplantation is augmented. If^ 
by any method, the spongioles could be preserved unharmed, 
there would be no reason whatever why the largest forest 
tree should not be removed as easily as the young plants in 
a nursery ; hut their preservation in such cases is impossi*- 
ble, and therefore the transplantation of trees of great mag- 
nitude cannot be effected. It is because of the security of 
the spongioles from injury when the earth is undisturbed, 
that plants reared in pots are transplanted with so much more 
success than if taken immediately from the soil. Hence, 
abo, when earth is frozen into a huge ball around the root of 

' a plant, #ansplantation is effected with the same kind of cer- 
tainty . The practice of cutting the roots of large trees the 
year previous Wremoving them, is attended with success foF 
a similar reason. Wherever the roots are cut through, the 

* new fibres which are emitted, provided a plant is in health, 
in short tufts, and each terminated by a spongiole, are much 
hi we easily taken out of the ground without injury than if 
tfee/ were longer auid more scattered- among the soil. When 
destroyed, the spongioles are often speedily replaced, parti- 
cularly ife. orchard trees, provided a slight degree of growth 
continues to be maintained. This is one of the reasons 
why trees removed in October succeed better. than if trans- 
planted at any other time. The growth of a tree at that 
season is not quite over; and the first impulse of nature. 
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whentbe tree finds itselfin a new situation, is to crente new 
mouths by which to feed when the season for growing again 
returns. 

ETAPORATIOM. 

Ev^xii a plants Jo an inconceivable de- 

gree in c< IB. It is known by the experi- 

ments of unflower plant willlose as much 

ae 1 lb.1 iQ in twelve hours; and that in 

general,.' and equal times, a man would 

perspire ] r as 60 : 16 ;" and that taking 

all things jflower perspires 17 times more 

than a man. The same most accurate observer found 
that a cabbage perspired in twelve hours I tb. 9oz. ; a Pa- 
radise Stock in a pot, 11 ounces ; and a Lemon Ptaot 8 oz. 
Guettard slates thathefoundComusSIascula perspire twice 
its own weight in a day ; and Mr. Knight has remarked a 
Tine in a hot day losing moisture with such mpidity that a 
glass placed under one of its leaves was speedily covered 
with dew, and in half an hour the perspiration was running 
offthe plass. In damp or wet weather this evaporation is - 
least ; m hot dry weather it is greatest. This loss has all 
to be supplied by the moisture introduced into the system 
by the spotigioles ; and hence, if the spongioles aje destroy- 
ed, and evaporation takes place before they can be replaced, 
a plant must necessarily die. This is the reason why decidu- 
ous trees cannot be transplanted when in leaf; it is impossi- 
ble to remove them without injuring their spongioles, and it 
is equally impossible to hinder the evaporation by their 
leaves : but if they are kept in pots, it mattens not at what 
season their removal takes place, because as their spon- 
-gioles are then uninjured, even excessive ev^oratioa would 
be made good by their action. - It is well known that cer- 
tain evergreens, such as HolUes, Laurels, &c., can be 
transplanted in almost alt months ;* this~ arises from their 
perspiration being much less copious than in decidtious 
trees, wherefore the spongioles have less difficulty In sup- 
plying the loss occasioned by it; yet even evei^reeas 
cannot be removed in the hottest months in the year, bc- 

" Not flxaed^'coTTect : Eir«r*Tfl«jiB, » moiai Ifaao deddaoui Ireu ran he trant- 
plaDUd at aU petioda, nor " in hlmiut ^ dvidUis.*' In th«ii frovrin^ iBtsoDj (fa«* 
(enenllj gioH iiirj cnpidlj, and at tbne peiiodi mnoial of Ibsm nauM be veig 
danftros*, if not fatal. Am. Bd. 
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cause then the action of such spongioles as may be' sirred 
in die operation woCild not be sufficient to supply the waste 
by evaporation. Plants first beginning to grow in the spring 
with their jeaves just turning green, are in a most unfit state 
to remove ; for, when transplanted, their roots will not have 
time to form a suffici^^t number of new spongioles to sujv 
ply the loss to which the rapid perspiration by the leaves al 
that season will give rise. It' is upon this same principle, 
that if deciduous plants are taken from the ground in th^ 
summer, they are put into pots and placed in a hot-bed to 
recover ; not for the sake of the heat, but becaiise the at- 
mosphere of a hot-bed is. so charged with humidity that per- 
spiration cannot go on, so that the vital energies of the plant 
instead of being wasted by evaporation, are directed to the 
formation of new mouths by which to feed. 

This is but a brief outline of what the principles are upon 
which the common operations of the Fruit Garden depend ; 
yet it is hojped that it may not be without its use in calling 
attention to the rationalia of what may seem extr^piely sim- 
ple and well-understood practices, but which are undoubt- 
edly neither so perfect, nor generally so skilfully performed, 
as to be incapable of amenchnent. 



€ H A P T E R I. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OP APPLES. 

Sec^. !• — Standard Trees for Orchatds. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Propagation, 

The stocks, necessary for this purpose should be raised 
from the seed, which may be procured from the cider-mill, 
and ought to be sifled out of die pumice, washed clean 
and dried, which is a far better way than the slovenly mode 
of using' the pumice and seed together, as is sometimeB 
done. Early in the spring, or as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, having a good piece of ground well dug 
and prepared, with a hoe draw shallow drills about a foot 
or eighteen inches apart, sow the seed thin and even in the 
drills, cover in the drills with the earth, setUing it weU down 
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wMi the feet ; rake the bed emooth : afterwards the only 
care will be to keep them clean from weeds. 

The next spring it will be best to take them aU up, shorten 
the ends of the roots, and sort them, so as to have them as 
Dear of a size in each row as possible. Having the nursery 
ground ready, proceed to plant them in rows, about four 
feet apart, and about two feet from plant to plant in the row, 
here they may remain two years, and th^ only care required 
will be to keep them €r0e from weeds untU they are fit for 
grafting. 

Grafiing< ' 

* . ■■• 

The most expeditious mode of performing this operation 
in the nursery , is by heading the stocks, down to the ground, 
and having the scions of such sorts as are req^uired) in readi- 
ness, make a cut in the stock, first sloping it ofi", then take 
the scion or grscfl, sloping it ofi* in the same nmnner so as to 
form a splice ; make a split upwards in the ^ion, and down- 
wards in the stock, and tongue them together, so that the 
bark of th^ gf^ may meet and join well with the bark of 
the stock : then apply a string of bass matting around 
the parts so joined to keep them together, afterwards with a 
hoe draw up the earth so as to cover the place of contact 
with the mould. 

When the grafts are well taken-, untie the string before it 
cuts much in the stock, and the work is performed. 

This operation is termed iphip-graftiiig ; and, in fact, 
every ot^er species of grafting, however varied, and by what- 
ever name csdled, is noticing more in reMity than the simple 
principle of cutting off a piece of the bark of the stock and% 
piece of the bark of the graft, tying them together, and ex- 
cluding the external air from the wound until it heals, when* 
by a natural process the graft will be united to the stock. 

If trees require to be grafted to a standard height, the 
operation and the principles are the same, only some graft- 
ing clay, or a composition of wax, rosin, apd tallow, must be 
used to exclude the external air. As many sorts of compo- 
sitions 'have been proscribed, my impression is that nothing 
more is required than to exclude the air ; whatever answers 
thispurpose best is all that is required. The composition 
of Forsyth, (of which so much has been said,) I admit, is 
very excellent ; the principle article of the composition, viz. 
cow<K)ung, was known hundreds of years before Forsyth 
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was bom, wad applied as a plasty on trees from wldck 
large branches bad been cut off: it forms by exposure a 
crust in a ddy or two ;. when this is done it is not liable to 
be washed away until the wound is heialed. Mr. Forsyth's 
addition of sifted lime rubbish would answer a good pur- 
pose for hardeifing it sooner ; the bone-ashes and the rest <^ 
the flourish were not amiss; the best part of it, how- 
ever, was several thousand pounds obtained from the British 
House of ComnuHis. But to return : after the grafted treed 
are fit to transplant, which in the first instance will be two 
years, and in the other, the head may be formed at once» 
and transplanted in the fall or spring following, where they 
are to remain for fruiting. — Am. Kd. 

^ There are only two kind» of stociks^ on which it is desira- 
bte to propagate the apple : the first is that for our. most vi- 
gorous and hardy sorls for orchard planting, as before de- 
scribed ; the second for our more tender wid delicate des- 
sert api^, for dwarf trees, and espaliers, for the garden. 
This last is most generally, in our nurseries, called the Pa^ 
radise stock, although widely difierent from the Pomme 
Paradts of the French, a sort not worth growing in this 
country.* 

In the cider ^counties, the stock is generally trained up 
standard high, and when grown sufficfendy lai^e for tte 
purpose, it is grafted the height at which it is intended the 
head of the tree should be formed :" this is generally from 
seven to eight feet from the ground. In the nurseries, all 
the apples intended for standards are grafted about nine 
inches high only, allowing them to* grow up standard high, 
and forming the head upon the second year's shoot ; but mr 
stead of gr£fting them, a much better method is to bud them, 
as they make much better trees in the same length of time. 

This latter practice is recommended for standards only, 
as I have always found grafted plants of apples, and also 
those of pears, plums, cmd cherries, far superior for dwar& 
to those which have been raised firom buds. 

■•-•'■ 

Transplanting. 

With regard to pruning, training, and general manage- 
ment of fruit trees of every description, I wish it to be imly 
understood, that they cannot be removed from the nursery 

* See the note on theee stoclui p. 34S.~wfliii. Ed. 
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too* soon afler the wood has become ripe, and the leaves 
fallen off; for betw^n this -time and the winter manj of 
them will make fresh roots, and be prepared to .push forth 
their young shoots with much more vigour in the springs 
than those whose transplanting has been deferred till a late 
period of the season. 

It should, therefore, be constantly borne in mind, that 
where the greatest success is desired in forming new plan- 
tations of trees, whether in the orchard or the garden, such 
necessary precautions should not be lost sight of, In order to 
secure it. 

The first step to be taken, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of this object, is an early and effectuaT preparation of. 
the soil ; and the next, an early transplanting of the trees ; 
the rest will depend upon their subsequent management. 
On this latter subject I shall give a few short, and, I hope, 
intelligible directions, imder the different heads as they oc^ 
cur, in addition to what has^ been said when treating of their 
propagation. 

C^en Standards, 

Such trees as are intended for open standards, should be 
young, clean, and healthy ; their stem* should be straight, 
and 'their heads should consist of not less than three, nor 
more than four branches, equal in strength, and regularly 
placed : these will be sufficient to form the principal limbs, 
for the support of the largest heads that can be required. 

The trees should be staked as soon as planted, in order 
to keep them upright, and to secure them against violent 
winds. They should not be headed down the first year, 
nor will they require to be headed down a^erwards, in 
such trees whose growth is upright ; but such as are of a 
pendent growth should remain till they are well established 
in the ground ; and may then be headed down, leaving the 
branches nine or twelve inches long ; when the young shoots 
will assume a more upright direction. At the end of 
the year these should be thinned out, selecting those 
which are the best placed and most regular iff their growth 
for forming the future head. Afler this, nothing more will 
be necessary than to look them over from time to time, cut- 
ting out carefully any superabundant branches which may 
appear, particularly those which have a tendency to injure 
the proper figure of tho head, or are likely to become 

29* 
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atronger tkan the rart: Ib^ae lifter, if sufcred to reoMiintt 
unll ix^ure any descriptioa of tr^e, wbedier it be a standards 
or aa espalier. 



Sect. II. -^ Open Dwarfs for €rarden$. 

Open dwarfis are such as are geoerall j planted on the bor- 
ders, or in the quarters of the garden, and consist c^ such aa 
are intended to furnish firuit for the dessert only : those for 
the kitchen more properly belong to the orchard departmeiil. 
Basides, open dwar&i should <x>nsist of those kinds whose 
wood is short, dender, and easily kept within a moderate 
compass : this latter object is accomplished more efiectub- 
ally by grafting ^m upon the Douein stock."* Trees for 
this purpose should hove their branches of an equal strength : 
those which have been grafted one year, or whieit are termed 
by nurserymen maiden plants, are the b^t ; they shovdd 
not be cut down when planted, but should stand a year, and 
then be headed down to the length of four or six inches, ac- 
cording to their strength ; these will produce three or four 
shpots from each cut-down branch, which will be sufficient 
to form a head. At the end of the second year, two or 
three of the best placed of these Qrom each branch ahoidd 
be selected, and shortened back to nme, twelve, or fifteen 
inches each, according to their strength, taking care to ke^ 
the head perfectly balanced, (if the expression may be allow- 
ed,) so that one side shall not be. higher nor more numerous 
in its branches than the other, and all must be kept as near 
as may be at an equal distance from each other. If this re- 

^ • ■ > 

* The stocks on which Apploi should be badded or grafted to fom open Dwmff^ 
or Egpalier9, are the two following : 

1. The Paradise Applb. This is a very dwarf growing tree. Fruit of a rae- 
diuQ size, round, and flattened at the ends. Are .closed and sank in an evjBabaidB. 
Stalk slender, sunk in a deep cavity.. SUn. a l%ht yellow. Fle3k soft and teiMler. 
Juice sweet, though not in abundance. 

Ripe about the middle of July. 

This is the most dwarf Apple knovm, and the best when very dwarf trees are le- 
quired. 

2. French Paradise, or DonciH. JVvtt small. Ripe in September. A aoor 
useless crab. The tree or shrub grows generally to the neight of eight or ten feet, 
and is much used by the French for Dwarfs and Eapaiitrt, Eagli^ gaideoen 
prefer the former, particularly for'small gardens. 

Propagation. Both of the kiiids may be'raised by layers, cuttings, or suckers. 
The two first modea are the best. Good strong layers may be raieed fit iot grtdfb- 
inff , the second season. The cuttings ought to oe of two years* nowth before they 
will be strong enough for grafting ; care most be ts^en to keep.them perfectly clean, 
tal^ng away any suckers that may appear ; ftnd this praotic^must be alwara atr 
Hended to, or the stocks will be spoiled. ■ Am. Ei. 



oulority m forming th^ bead b^ attended to aiid effected at 

nrst, there will be no difficulty in keeping it so afterwards 

by observing eith^ to prune to thai; bud immediately on the 

inside next to the centre of the tree, or that immediately on 

the outside. By Hus means, viewing it from the centre^ the 

branches will be produced in a perpendicular line from the 

eye ; whereas, if pruned to a bud on the right or left side of 

the branchf the young shoot will be produced in the same 

direction : so thajt if &e branches formed round a circle be 

not thus pruned ,to the eyes on the right successively, or the 

left successively, a veiy material diSerence vnll be found, 

and the regularity of the tree will be destroyed, in one single 

year's pruning; which may be readily illustrated thus: — 

. Fix cm four braaches, either in a direct line, or to a circular 

hoop, at the (hstance of eight inches from each other : lei 

the first bnmch on the left be called o, the second 6, the 

third c, the fourth d ; head down a to the left hand bud ; b 

to the right ; c to the left ; and d to the right. When these 

have grown a year, those between b and c will be only -six 

inches apart, while those between a and b^ and between c 

and d will be ten inches : thus the distances now are not as 

eight to eight, but as six to ten ; which would require two 

years' pruning in a contrary direction to restore the head to 

its former regularity : and it must not be forgotten that this 

system of pruning will hold good in every otiier case. 

What has just been said, has reference only to the leading 
shoots, which are always produced from the terminal buds 
when pruned, and which alone form the figure and beauty 
of the tree. The intermediate* space must, of course, be 
provided for at the same time, having a regard to the num- 
ber of branches thus employed, that they do not crowd eaeh 
other. On the contrary, tbey must be kept thin, and perfect- 
ly open, so as to admit plenty of sun and air, without which 
the fruit produced will be small and gopd for but httle : the 
middle of the tree, indeed* must be kept quite open from the 
first to the last, taking care that all the surrounding branches 
lead outwards, and preserving a regular distance from each 
other. 

In pruning the supernumerary shoots, they. should be cut 
down to wimin an inch (^ Hho bottom* whidi will generally 
cause the surrounding eyes to form nati4ral blossom spurs ; 
but M^re tha tree is.in a Vigorous state of ^wth, branches 
will probably b^praduced-instead^^piMrs; ifso,&^must 
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nU be cut out close* except oocy wluch must be shortened as 
betfore. ^ ^ 

In all the winter pronings^ care must be taken to keep the 
spurs short and close, none of which should at any time ex« 
oeed three inches : cutting out clean all the blank spurs, 
which have produced fhnt the pretious summer, to the next 
perfect bud below* 

Should canker be perceived in -any of the branches, or 
older limbs, if of a formidable nature, they should, at this 
pruning, be cut ouj; to the sound wood, Tidiere, in general, 
nature will have provided some young shoots of more than 
usual strength, for the purpose of remedying the defect. 
When canker arises from some accidental cause, such as 
wounds, it may be overccmie by early attention ; but when 
it arises from a constitutional disease, amputation is the only 
remedy Ibr the affected part Should it break out on an ex- 
tended scale, an efficacious reihedy wOl be souj^t in vain — * 
the shortest and the least expensive, will be to root up die 
tree. 

These appear to me to be all the instructions necessary 
to be observed in the manageinent of open dwarfs ; they are, 
at least, such as I have niyself pursued for many years ; 
and I have foimd ample compensation, not only in abundant 
crops, but in fine and perfect specimens of fruit. 



Sect. II [. — Espaliersi . 

EspaUer trees afe admimbly adapted for smaH gardens* 
where every yard of room is of consequence'; and m large 
gardens they are equally- valuable with the open dwarf. 

There are two ways of forming espaliers : the most com- 
mon is that of training the two. sides in the manner of hori* 
zontal wings : this method always leaves the centre opent 
from the curvature of the inner branches, which ^ves the 
tree an awkward and vacant appearance. The other method 
is to train a peipendicular shoot irom the centre, and fur- 
nish the sides with branches at right anglef^ from the main 
stem i this last appears to me the most simple, and the best ; 
because it leaves no blank in the tree, and is the most easy 
to be accomplished. 

In proceedii^ to form a tree of this description, select a 
plant of one yesjc old from the grafl, with three even shoots 
if possible : when planted, plftce five short stakes in the line 
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the espalier is intended to be trainedt — one in the centre, 
and two on eadi side, ^- at a foot (fistance from each otHer ; 
training th& ceptre shoot perpendietdaiiy to the centre stakes 
and the two side shoots horizontally to the four others : 
these must be kept at their fuH length till the plant has been 
established a year. If it then appears to be in a state of vi- 
gour, cut back the three branches ; the two side ones to six 
inches, and the centre one to nine or ten. When the young 
shoots are produced from these, train the extreme or strong- 
est.ones from each of the side branches horizontally* Tl^ 
centre shoot, will have produced three shoots at least; the 
uppermost of which must be continued perpendicularly, and 
the two next beneath trained horizontally, one on <3ach side^ 
This-^l then form the espalier. This process must be con- 
tinued from year to year till the tree has arrived at its in- 
tended height^ wiuch is generally about five feet 

If the centre shoot produces three others annually when 
cut down to nine inches, it will require seven years to com- 
I>lete the seven series of horizontal branches : but some- 
times it happens thi^ the centre shoot possesses sufficient 
vigour to produce two series, or five branches^ by shorten- 
ing it to eighteen inches instead of nine ; if so, ^s advan- 
tage may be seized. 

Should the tree, ailer having been planted a year, not 
possess sufficient vigour to throw out tmree shoots from the 
centre branch, all &e three branches must be cut back to 
two or three eyes, and a single shoot trained from each : the 
year following proceed as <&ected at first : this will cause 
a delay in forming the tree. 

After this, the horizontal shoots must be trained at length, 
shortening the supernumerary ones so as to form natural 
spurs, as directed tor the open dwarfs : theispurs, also, inust 
be treated in the same maimer. 

In training the espalier, it will of course have been found 
necessary, «3ler the second year, to increase the -number, as 
well as the size, of the stakes : they should be clean and 
straight, regularly placed, and supplied to the extent re- 
quired by the tree. 



BT THE BDITOK* 

Trees intended for espaliers should be budded, or graft- 
eif on stocks that havea tendency to make them dwarf, and 



^ 
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to produce firuit at a much shorter period of time than they 
would do if worked on the free stock, and are intended for 
the garden only. Their use is to produce a great variety of 
fruit on a small compass of ground. The espalier training 
is calculated, not only to take iip little room, but, by their 
mode of growing, not to shade the ground so as to prev^it 
the growm of vegetables in the other parts of the garden. 
&palier8 are formed on borders, each side of the princi- 
pal imlks, running through the garden ; these borders are 
about seven feet wide, a row of posts are sunk in the centre 
of the border at about six feet apart, set by a line all through 
the border, the tops sawed off even by line. Strips of lath 
are nailed, to the posts, which may be about a foot apart, 
making seven or eight strips, and forming a trellis, to which 
the branches are tied, spread out horizontally, and forming 
a fan-like appearance. By good management they make a 
beautiful appearance, and may be kept covered with fruit 
with proper cultivation. Such kinds of fruit as are of a 
more tender and delicate nature may he perfected in this 
way, which oflen would not bear oh the ordinary standard, 
where they could not have the same protection. 



.CHAPTER II. 



CULTIVATION OF APRICOTS. 



Propagation* 

• 

'The Apricot is budded principally upon two sorts of 
.stocks : the Muscle and the Common Plum. The Breda, 
Orange, Peach Apricot, Purple, and Royal, are those ge- 
nerally budded upon the Muscle ; and although Ae Moor- 
park is for the most part budded upon the common Plum, 
on which it takes freely, yet I am persuaded that if it were 
budded upon the Muscle, the trees would be better, last 
longer in a state of health and vigour, and produce their fruit 
superior both in sizei and quality. ; 



! ■" ' ^^ I L 
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BT THE EDITOR. 



i 

If Apricots are often budded in this country on peach stocks ; 

i: on which they take well, and grow freely ; but they will not 

if hold their firuit as well, nor will they be as hardy, and long- 

oi lived as ithose budded on good Plum stocks : a tree worked 

!j on a good Plum stock is worth six on a peach stock. For 

H pruning, trmning, and management, . of open dwarfs staiMJ- 

^ ards, or espaliers, see the directions for Peaches ; as Apri- 

f^ cots. Peaches,. Nectarines, and Almonds, produce their fruit 

I on the shoots of the former season's growth, their man- 

,: agement in pruning and training will be similar. • 

\i . ' ■ ' ■ • 



CHAPTER III. 
CULTIVATION OF CHERRIES. 

Propagation. 

Cherries are propagated by budding and grafting upon the 
small Black Cherry stock. Those intended for standards 
are always worked standard high. 

In the nursery it ought not to be attempted to .wotk 
dwarfs among standards, except on those stocks which have 
not grown up sujQiciently high for the purpose of standards, 
as they never make good plants when overgrown by the 
upper crop. Dwarfs are at all times the best when grown, 
by themselves ; and if good bedded stocks have been quar- 
tered out, they will generally be fit to graft when they have 
been planted a y6ar. 

As I have observed before, when speaking of apples, bud- 
ding is not to be recommended for dwarfs, as they never 
make such good plants as those which have been grafted. 

In order, therefore, to preserve a uniformity in a quarter 
of cherries, and to grow them with the least possible waste, 
it is necessary the stocks should be assorted previously to 
their being planted out^ selecting the handsomest and best. 
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and as nearly of a size as possible for standards ; the smaller 
^oid less handsojne ones may follow Id the quarter to be em* 
ployed for dwarfs. By pursuing this method the crop o€ 
both standards and dwajfs will be regular, and much better 
than when the weak plants have to contend widi the strong, 
and the least waste will in all oases be occasioned. 

Pruning and Training. 

Standard cherries for the orchard require the same man- 
agement, generally,, as standard apples, and the same me- 
thod may be pursued as directed under that head; but as 
the former of these are more generally raised from buds than 
from grafts, they will at first require a difierent treatment, 
namely, that of heading them down the first year. On this 
account they ought never to be planted later than the end of 
October, or the middle of November : this early planting 
will enable^ the trees to make fresh roots previously to the 
spring, when, in April, as soon as the buds begin to break 
out, they. should be headed down to within three or four 
inches of the place where they had been budded. If the 
trees be good, there, will be a sufficient number of eyes to 
produce as many shoots as will be required to furnish the 
head : should more than four be produced, they should be 
reduced to this number, of such as a^e ibe best placed. 
These must be allowed to extend at length without being 
shortened, nothing further being required than to cut out su- 
perfluous shoots, so as to keep the head uniform and hand- 
some. If the heads of young te-ees be carefully attended' to 
the first three or four years, they will rarely get into confu- 
sion afterwards ; they must, nevertheless, be looked over 
frequently, as shoots are occasionally produced, through 
ft Jocal nnjury of the branch, which may require to be re- 
moved. ' 

ESPALIER CHERRISiS. 

£spalier cherries, and those trained against the wall, re- 
quire precise^ the same management, both as to pruning 
an^. training. For this purpose, trees which have been grafts 
ed are always to be preferred to those which have been 
rai^d from buds : - they must be cut back at the com- 
mencement, a^ directed for Apricots ; but the branches, 
except in Morellos,. must be trained horizontally instead of 
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obliquely, and always continued at their ^U length. In Dukes 
and Hearts the branches should be eight or mne inches 
apart, beginning at the bottom of the tree, and continuing- 
each additional shoot in a parallel direction, till the number 
of series the wall will permit be completed. 

This mode of training will give a curved direction, more 
or less, afler the first two or three on each side have been 
formed, to every additional fhoot before it gains its horizon- 
tal direction ; in consequence of which, lateral shoots must 
be secured fi-om the last series in their ascent, in order to 
fill up the middle of the tree. 

After this there will be nothing further required than to 
cut off all additional shoots as they are produced, to within 
half an inch from whence they^ sprang : thfe month of May 
will be soon enough for the first pruning, and July for the 
second ; after which there will seldom be ony more pfodu- 
ced in that year. As the trees acquire age, the spurs will 
advance in length ; but these must be kept within due bounds 
by cutting them out whenever they Exceed three or four 
inches : by this mc^ns full-sized and perfect specimens of 
fruit will always be obtained. 

MoireUo Cheriies require a different mode of* treatment : 
they tire best trained obliquely, in the fan manner : their fruit 
is produced frodi the last year's shoots, and upon spurs from 
the older branches ; but the younger those ' spurs, the finer 
the fruit ; so that all spurs above two years old ought to* be 
removed. 

The Morello Cherry produces a greatdl- number of shoots 
than any other variety under sinfiilar treatment. This in- 
duces many gardeners to erowd their trees with'double, and 
sometimes triple, the number of branches which they ought 
to have, to the great injury of the fruit, 'without adding in 
the least either to the bulk or weight of the* crop. 

In assigning some limit to this practice, I would recom- 
mend, that none of the branches should be trained oearer 
to each othet than three inches, and from that to four and 
fi\er continuing the_out-leaders at full length, as also those 
which follow at different distances ; insuring at int^1rvals in 
every part of the tree a supply of young* wood to succeed 
the extreme leaders. Wherf the trees have attained Aeir 
full size, these leaders should be cut out annually^ in the 
winter pruning, in order to make room for the next succeed- 
ing branches. By this means the tree v^dll alway be" kept 

30 
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within its proper limits, and possess strength and vigour to 
support and mature a heavy and abundant crop. Other pai- 
tictnars will be found ii^ere the Moreilo Cherry is descri- 
bed. Set page 101.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



CULTIVATION OP FIGS. 

Propagation, 



Frcfs are propagated by cuttings, and by layers : the lat- 
ter met]|od is the bfest, as plants at the end of a year are fit 
to take up from the stools, and to plant out where Aey are 
intended to remain. ^ . 

Cuttings taken from plants where layers cannot be ad- 
mitted, may be planted singly in pots, and placed under a 
frame, in a gentle.heat, in March, and thej^ will make good 
plants at the end of the year. 

* PRUNING ANO TRAINING. i 

There is no description of fruit tree raot-e easy to manaso 
m Its formation than the Fig: k produces 'shoots in abun- 
dance, and they grow readily and luxuriantly in everywdii^e- 
tion. •• , . ^ 

This being the case, it is not very material wkeAer the 
plant be p^uferly ^widsome when it is fiwt planted out, 
provided It be el^M, strong; mA Well roOttA Bbbul^ there 

,|>e any sucker^ tising up from the root, as tWre^nerally 
Will be w^^rtie plants havf^t>^en raised rfom suckers, tlieJ 

. rtust be carefully^remoired, eWling them cleto- off at the 
place where Ihey^^TprodtK*^. » 

If th^ plant be put ouf in the autumn, it must be proteirted 
Vy Bom^ light dry^ovenng, to prevent its head being injijred 
by frost; and It must also ,b« well mulched to slcu^e its 
roots. It is, howevei^ sufficiently early to plant the Fig in 

*C w w;,S'ftf .«S °^? ""^ «. th. oorU. rid. of U., W.I1 or feoc. i. ^' 
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March; and the Iattei> end of April it may be trained to lb* 
wall, if the head be large enough and sufficiently handsome : 
if not, it^hould be -headed down within niub ieche^oftha 
ground, in order to its forming a new- head. Should the 
plaut be strong, it will, atler this, throw up six or eight 
shoots: these mustbetrainedobliquely, at regular distances, 
from one side to the other, and continued till the autumn. 
Previously to the frost setting in, the top must again be pro- 
tected, and the ground mulched as before. 



CtiUivatum of Pige in the Southern States. 

In the Carolinas, Georgia and Floridai Figs may be ob- 
tained in the greatest perfection, and of the best quality ; 
and I would particularly direct the attention of the new emi- 
grants to the fine climate of Florida to that of procuring the 
whole collection of Figs. They can be rmsed as conynon 
standard trees, and all the care necessary would be, to Kflep 
' the trees tbuinftd out and trimmed to a handsome head. 
Quantities of dried figs are imported here every year, when 
all the northern and eastern markets might be si^plied from 
Florida,' with little more trouble than picking, drying, and _ 
packing them up. They will, with attention, op doubt, soon ' 
prove an article of commerce in Florida. 



b'ave fig9 in perfection, the best plan would be to make a 
sunken pit, about six feet wide ; the ground beipg dug <nfi . 
to the depth of four feet, the back #air'may be made either 
' of stone or brick, raised abouj .seven feet high; the front wall 
about four feet, or just above the surface, 'with rafters to 
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•lope from the back to the front wall, and sashes or boaids 
to be laid on in the winter, and taken away in the spring. 

In such a pit as this. Figs may be raised in the. greatest 
perfection. Here also maybe kept Oranges, Lemons, &c., 
without any artificial heat, and with little trouble, except 
that of tfaimng and pruning the trees, and manuring the foor- 
d©r>very spring. A high, dry situation, open to the south, 
would be die most eligible. 



CHAPTER V. 

CULTIVATldN OF GOOSEBERRIES. 

Propagation. 

Gooseberries are propagated by cuttings; but where 
strotig cuttings cannot be obtained, shorter ones of six inches 
in lei^th will b^ sufficient, planting them so that the two up- 
per eyes only are above the surface of , the bed : these will 
generally produce two shoots each, the strongest of which, 
at the end of the year, may be selected to form the stem of 
the plant, and shortened to the desired height. If one or 
two small cuttings only can be obtained from a plant for pro- 
pagation, short lengths of three inches each, including the 
extremity, may be planted with success, under a hand-glass, 
leaving only one eye above the surface ; or, which is better, 
level with the suri^ce^ the month of October is the bes^ 
time for this purpose. 

In order to haVe fine, well-fiavovured fruit, the bushes must 
be planted ida good soil and a favourable situation, kept in 
a state of vigour, and thin of wood by annual prunings, so 
as to admit plenty of sun, and a free circulation of air. 

The largest bi^rrie^ are grown oir vigorous young bushes, 
which have not more than five or six branches, and allowing 
only t\^o or three berries to grow on each, or indeed only 
one berry on each : the latter are invariably those which 
4)ave earned off the best prize. In dry hgt weather, the 
plants must be supplied with wi^ter^ and the firuit shaded 
from the sun for a few hours ip the middle of the day. 



GOOSE BERRIES AND CmuUNTS. 



Cidlieatiort of Gootehtrriea and CwrranU. 

Gooseberries aad Currants, when planted in the open 
quarters of a garden, require similar treatment ; therefore 
euch directions as are given for one may be strictly applied 
to the other, wi^ but a very trifling deviation. 

In the quarters where the young bushes have established 
themselves, and made some vigorous shoots, the best placed 
of thodo should be selected to form the head : four shoots 
will be sufficient to begin with ; these should be pruned 
hack to six or nine inches, according to their strength and 
line of direction, from each of which three or four may be 
expected for another year. When these are pruned at the 
end of the second year, two of the best placed shoots from 
each must be selected, and pruned back to six or nine inch«a 
as before, cutting the others out close to the mother branch, 
thereby preventing the production of an unnecessary and 
useless number of shoots. 

In the third winter, according to this method, each young 
bush will have eight shoots when pruned, which wilt be suf- 
ficient to form the principal limbs of the full grown head. 

In the fourth winter's pruning, the strongest and best 

[daCed shoot only should be retained from each branch, and 

that'One pointing' the most directly outwards, shortening it 

to six or nine inches as before, and cutting off close all th« 

rest: this will give much more room to the branches, and 

1 and handsome head, than if two diooti 

each branch as before. • 

r, should the head requires greater sup- 

< shoots may be tefl, in the same man- 

and -third year ; and this practice mar 

ig either one or two shoots to each 

nay require, so long as the bush stands; 

be observed, thai the older the bilsher 

I be their leading shoots : these, of 

course, must be shortened in proportion accordir^ly ; so 

tl^ a bush of fifleen or twenty years' standing will rarely 

require its extreme shoot to be left mOre than six inches at 

Cdbrants, when planted as open bushes, require a man- 
agement but little difibring from that of the goosebeny: 
this consists, chiefly, in leaving their shoots at a erMtter 
length in die annufllpTumings. Inihe demert, the largcit 
80« 
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bunches have cdwajs the best appeafaoce, and it rarely hap- 
pens that they are not the best. 

To obtain these, the bushes must be kept .very thin of 
wood, clearing away all young shoots from the middle, as 
they are produced, and tlunning out the spurs, leaving those 
only which are young, and at a few inches distance from 
each other. The large white crystal Currant, thus managed, 
will sometimes produce bunches containing from twenty- 
five to thirty berries each. 

When a plant has been completed in this way, it may be 
kept in full bearing for several years, from its spurs alone, 
the best of which, it must be remembered, furnish the finest 
fruit. 



CHAPTER VI. 
CULTIVATION OF GRAPES. 

Propagation. 

BY EATERS. 

Vines are propagated by laying them down in pots ; by 
cuttings ; and by buds, or single eyes. The first method is 
the most expeditious, and the one most generally adopted 
in the nurseries : and where the shoots can be planted out 
against a south wall, in order to the better ripening of the 
wood, especially of those sorts which are tender, it is pre- 
ferable to the odiers, because it furnishes fine strong plants 
at the end of the first year. There are several ways of lay- 
ing down the vine : the one I have practised, and which has 
always produced as good plants as I could desire, is to com- 
mence the operation as soon as the leaves have fallen off 
the vines. For the strong growing sorts, pots of Oast six- 
teen may be used ;* and for the weaker growers those of 
twenty-four. Having prepared some good mbuld, cover 
the hole at the bottom with a large piece of potslu^rd, lUid fill 

•Pdti ^bont 6 ia«h6t wide, by eiodiw de^, iiMido BiM««ro.-*JW. 
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it three parts full : sink it i^out two Inches below the sur- 
face of the soil, at two or three feet distance ^f-om the stole, 
according to tne strength and length of the layer. Pre- 
viously to its beings laid down, take the shoot firmly in one or 
both hands, near the bottom; and give it a twist, half or 
three-quarters round, till you find it give way by splitting 
longitudinally along the pith. This will not pass flirther 
upwards than the lower hand, and it is not intended it should 
extend more than a foot: or eighteen inches from the stole ; 
the purpose of which is, to cause the layer to bend nearly 
flat at the neck next the plant, and to, check the too great 
influx of sap from the stole to the lay^r ^en it begins to 
grow. The shoot must now be bent carefully, and placed 
in the pot, so that two or three joints remain within it, keep- 
ing the top as nearly perpendicular as you can ; cover it up. 
with the prepared mould, and press it firmly, to keep the 
layer from sfHinging out of the pot. It must now be short- 
ened, leaving two eyes only above the surface, and covered 
up with the mould round the- stole to the depth of the two 
inches mentioned before.: in like manner proceed till all the 
layers are put down. 

In the spring, when they have grown nine or twelve inches, 
they should be staked, tying the two shoots of each layer to 
the stake, cutting off all the other shoots which are proauced 
upon the bender between the stole and the pot. When the 
shoots have attained the height of two or three Teet, the up- 
permost shoot must be cut ofl*, leaving the lower one only, 
training it up from time to time till it reaches the top of the 
stake, jwhich need not be more than six feet at the most, 
when it must be stopped: all the tendrils, as they are pro- 
duced, should* be cut ofl* close ; and when lateral shoots are 
produced, they must be shortened, leaving only one ejre to 
each' When the main shoot has been shortened some time, 
it will cause two or three of the uppermost eyes to push out 
into shoots : these must be shortened to two eyes eachf 
which, from the vigour <^ the fdaht, will, probably, push 
these lateral eyes into shoots like the formar ; but this will 
be the means 6f [Hreserving all the lower .eyes, which would 
otherwise have been ccmverted into branches. When the 
plants have nearly finished their summer's growth, the mid- 
dle or towards the end of September, all the. laterals which 
had before been shortened only, should be cut off close to 
the stem, which will not only give strength to the buds, but 
admit the sun so as to ripen Uie wood mcHre perfectly. WhM> 
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the growth is complete, those e^es which had beeocomrerted 
into branches at the extremitj, being useless, maj now be 
. dispensed with, and the stem may be headed down to the 
first sound bud, and the plant will be complete. 

By Cuttings. 

In raising vines ^m cuttings, those which are furnished 
with two ejes each wUl be sufficiently long for the purjpose ; 
the lower^ part should be transversely cut close to the bud. 
They should be planted singly in small pots, filled with good 
mould, leaving the upper eye rather below the surfoce than 
above it. The pots should be placed eith^ in the stove or 
in a hotbed, early in February, allowing the plants room as 
they advance in height, and shifling them into larger-sized 
pots when they have filled the first with roots. 

By Single Eyes. 

Vines raised firom single eyes require the same manage- 
ment as those from cuttings, beginning only with a smaller- 
sized pot, and. removing them into others as they acquire 
8trei%th and require room. 

Pruning and Training. 

Several methods have been recommended by authors for 
the pruning and management of vines^ each of whi<ch la sup- 
posed to possess some particular merit ; and as the ulti- 
mate object, in all cases, must be supposed to be that of a • 
large crop of good fruit, it is material to consider how and 
by what means this is to be obtained, and also what descrip- 
tion of crop when it is^ obtained, whether that of a large 
number of bunches, or a number of large bunches, the 
weight of the whole being the same. 

1 have myself ever been an advocate for large firuit, of the 
largest size to which any particular fruit-usulJly attions, be- 
ing fuUy satisfied that the value of fruit is more to be esti- 
mated by its individual bulk or Weight, than by the numb^ 
of its individuals composing that weight 
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VINERY. 



The attamment then, of fine grapes can onLy be accom- 
plished by haying the vine in a vigorous andfiourishing state. 
In the vinery, and as soon as the vines are planted out, one 
good shoot must be trsuned to each rafter, or other place 
intended for its support ; and at the end of the year, . or as 
soon as the leaves are fallen off, it should be cut down to 
the bottom of the rafter* In the spring the two uppermost 
shoots must be trained at length, cutting off any other which 
may^be produced fixHU the lower eyes. 

When these two shoots have cast their leaves in the au- 
tumn, one of them should be cut down to two eyes, leaving 
the other ^oot to ten; twelve, (n* fifteen eyes according-to its 
strength. 

TMs, according to Mr. Speechley's method, is die com- 
mencement of an alternate system of firuiting one shoot this 
year^ to be eut down for the purpose of fiimishing a supply 
for the next • . . 

If the number of eyes left upon the long shoot be not too 
great, they will all push and show firuit, one or two bunches 
firora each eye ; which, for the &Bi crop, had better peiiiafM 
be reduced to one, and this at the time after the berries are 
set, as it will then be seen which is likely to form the best 
bundh, leaving that, and cutting the other away, stopping 
the shoot at the same time two joints above the fr^it. The' 
uppermost eye will push again, which must be tjreated as 
described before for laterals. 

When the berries are as large as small peas, they must 
be thinned out by die scissors.: this operation, must be re- 
peated as they advance in size, taking care to cut out the in- 
terior ones, and leaving the outermost. This pmctice wiU, 
in all cases, give the greatest dimensions of which the bunch 
is capable. When the bunch is a shouldered one, the shoul- 
ders should be expanded and supported by strings, and when 
finally thinned out, the berries slH>uld be kept at such a dis- 
tance as not only not to touch each other, but to have some 
considerable space between them. By this means the ber- 
ries will not only acquire the greatest posfflble size, butithe 
highest degree of both colour and flavour: besides tnis^ 
any bunch of grapes, deprived' of one third of its originiJ 
number of hemes, by judidood and timely thinning, wSi 
ir9i|;}i fiiUy as much when auiteywd, if not much m^re* tbm 
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it would have done liad it been left in a state of nature, to 
say notjuog of its vastly superior quality ; the interior and 
exterior berries possjessing an equal degree of both colour 
and flavour. The fellow shoot, which £id been cut down 
to two eyes, will have sent forth two shoots, wliich must be 
treated in the same maimer as directed for the first two in 

the preceding summer. 

In the autumn pruning, when the leaves are fallen, the 
shoot- which produced the fruit must be cut out, leaving 
the ^wo young shoots only, which are to be treated precisely 
as those had beeii before, except leaving the long shoot widi 
a few more eyes, in consequence of the increased strength 
of the plant ; and allowing, perhaps, two bunches to remain 
from each' eye, instead of redu<^g them to one. 

This mode of pruning and training is applicable principal- 
ly to those houses where the rafters only are to be occupied 
by the vine^ or where other crops are cultivated in the body 
of the house ; but when it is intended to occupy the whole 
roof, this system may still be adopted, by extending the vine 
on each side of the rafter, till it meets that from the adjoin- 
ing one ; or the vine may be divided at the bottom of the 
rafter, on its first training, and formed with two principals 
on each side, making four principals to each vine. If, how- 
ever, the vines should consist of the larger-fruited class, 
such as Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, or Sjrrian, 
&c., one principal on the rafter, and one on each side will be 
much better than more. It may likewise be necessary to 
extend ^is system still further, where the house is large, 
and has a great length of rafter, which may be done by form- 
ing a second series one half the way up the rafter ; by this 
means a crop will be obtained under the upper as well as the 
lower part of the roof. 

• - Vines against the open )jDaU^ or trellis. 

In the management of Vines against the common wall* 
where it is intended to be wholly occupied fi)r grapes, I 
should recommend a somewhat similar method of pruning 
and training to be adopted as that unde9r.§^ass ; with this dif* 
ference, that instead of cutting d&wn wemately for two 
shoots, one only will bei required. ' - 

The vines should be planted at six feet apart, and sup- 
"posing the young plant to have one good and vigorous shoot. 
It must "be cut down to three or four eyes. As soon as the 
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Toungshoots ue'lraigeniMigb tonail totha wall, two of the 
best must be selected, and traiaed .horizonla)ly within oina 
incfaes of the ground : when each shoot has 'extended two 
feet and ahalf tnini the stem, it must be trained in a perpen- 
dicular direction for two or three feet according to ita 
strength, when it must be-atopped, and such lateral shoots 
as mav be produced after that time, must be treated as di- 
rected before. 

' In the autumn, when the leaves are fallen, eacli shoot 
should be pinned back to tiie horizontal line where it had 
turned upwards, thus leaving a. foot between the extremities 
of each vine. 

As soon as the young shoots are long enough, three must 
be selected trom each shoot at a foot distance from each 
other : one at the extremity, another a foot from that, and 
a third within six inches of the stem where it bad beep first 
headed down ; these must be trained perpendicularly, and 
if each plant has furnished ita six shoots, tney will be a foot 
from each other the whole length of the walL When they 
have attained a height of four feet they.must be stopped, and 
not snared to extend further that season. 

This mode of arrangement js by far the most perfect of 
any that I have seen ; and when the vines have extended 
some way up Ihe wall, they will make a veiy neat and uni- 
form appearance, nor will they be less so at any future 
period. 

If the vifies should be weak when first planted out; it wiU 
be better to cut them down to two eyes, and select. the beat 
shoot from each, «4iich should be trained perpendiculariy 
the first year : during this time the plants will have got firm 
bold of the soil, and may be proceeded with as directed be- 
fore. 

In the nest autumn pruning, every alternate shoot must 
be cut down to [wo eyes, and the others left twa or three 
feel, according, to their strength, for &uit. Should these, 
produce more than half a dozen bunches each, it would ba 
better to reduce them to this number, as eighteen bunches - 
will be as 'the plants, at this age, ought . 

to be allov itermediate shoots which had 

been cut will produce two shoots, the 

beet of wh n, and be trained upright for 

fruit the ft it may be left five or six feet, 

and those t cut down to two ey^s, tha 
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sane as before ; tims lAviii^ every ab^^nate jeair, wood 
and frnit fiom the aame pott of the hmzoBtal Mmb. 



BT TSE EDITOR. 

In the fonner part of tias work, (page 155,) I have stated 
some of die difficulties attending die culdvation of Euro- 
pean Grapes. In the cities of New-York, Philadelphia* 
md Baltimore, the White Sweet Water, White Muscadine, 
Black Hamburg, Bladt Prince, and most of the finer sorts 
<^ European Grapes dirive weU, and bear frtiit with but 
common care ; but generally, all throughthe cwmtiy, the 
safest mediod seems to be, to prune the vines in Novem- 
ber, bnnging down the branches, and covering them with 
mould to keep diem during winter. In the spring of the 
year they are brought up again, and tied to the trellis, or 
nailed to the wall^ at the same time digging in. some good 
rotten manjoe. The Ameifean Grapes do not require this 
protectioa. 

▲ SELECTION OF GRAPES FOR A VINERT. 

1. Alicant. 29. Poonah. 

2. Black Cprinth. 30. Purple Frontignan. 
45. Genuine Tokay. 33. Red Frontignan. 
47. Malmsey Muscadine. 36. Red Muscadel. 

3. Black Damascus. 37. Red Muscat of Alex- 

4. Black Frontignan. . andria. 

10. Black Muscadel. 49. Royal Muscadipe. 

11. Black Muscadine. .60. Syrian. 
13. Black Raisin. ' 61. Verdelho. 

18. Frankenthalr 63. White Corinth. 

19. Large Black Cluster. 64. White Frontignan. 
21. iSaint Peters. 66. Whit^ Hamburgh. 

26. Grizzly Frontignan. 59. White Muscat of Alex- 

2S. Lombardy. ^ andria. 

A SELECTION OF GRAPES FOR AN PPEN TRELLIS. 

\_Tho8e marked * are AmerimnOrctpes.J 

6. Black iEIamburgh. 14. Black Sweet Water. 

9. Black Morillon. 16. Early Black July. 

12. Black Prince* 17. £sperione. 
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22. The Miller Burgan^^. 48* Pitmaston White Clusr 

23. Cambric^e Botanic Gar- ter. 

den Grape, [ble. 01. White Swefet Water. . 

26. Langford's Incompara- 62. Aleppo. 

31. Raisin des Cannes. . ^Isabella. 

♦Clifton's. *Scuppemon. 

*Elkton. *Schuylkill Muscadel. 

35. Red Hamburgh. *Bland's Grape. 

-^3. Ciotat. *Liiffborough. 

58. White Muscadine. ^Gilbert's White Shongo. 



CHAPTER VII. 

4 

CULTIVATION OF MULBERRIES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

PropagiUion. 

At page 156 directions are given for propagating the 
Black Mulberry from layers ; any of the kinds may be 
propagated in the same way ;- but as the White Mulbert'y^ 
the Chinese Mulberry^ and other kinds may be required 
to be raised in large quantities for silk-worm feeding, 
seeds may be procured of the common White Mulberry, 
and sowed in very shallow drills, on a good piece of 
well-prepared land, and raised by thousands. The next sea- 
son, these may be transplanted out in nursery rows as di- 
rected for apples ; and when of a proper size they may be 
grafted, or budded^ with the varieties required. By this 
mode, acre? of them may be obtained in a dhort time ; they 
take by budding as fteely as the peach, and this is proba- 
bly the most expeditious way of getting a large stock ojf ihem 
at once. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• - ^ 

CULTIYATJOW OP OLITES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

The Olive tree, as for as we are concerned in die nor^rzt 
and eastern states, cannot be considered as an orchard 
tree, nor in any other respect than a green-honse shrub, 
which is foreign to our subject. But in the hope of exci- 
ting attention in our fellow citizens in the southern states, 
I shall ofier some remarks, which I hope may be use- 
ful to them, more particularly to the cultivators of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. I shall not enumerate all 
' the varieties of the Olive, taking it for granted that the best 
kinds only will be selected from the countries which produce 
the best oil. 

Priipagation. 

The. Olive may be kicreased, Fir^U By teec^. Let the 
Olives, when fully ripe, be separated from the pulp and 
well washed ; then dried o: few jdays in the sun ; when they 
are perfectly dry, let them be pitied as follows : Dig a hole 
about a foot deep, and of a sizjB according to the quantity of 
stones ; then proce^ to put in a layer of stones and a layer 
of sand until the hole is nearly filled up; then lay on 
sand or mould enough to raisa the mound ^ve or six inches 
above the surface : here they may remain until the follow- 
ing spring, when they will have cracked the stones, and 
are just beginning to sproMt, w411 be the proper time to sow 
them ; and a^ probably many of them will not be sprouted t, 
\^ those be gently cracked sdth a hai^xper, being careful not 
to injure the germ ; let them- be sown in drills much in the 
same manner that peas are sown, and afterwards managed 
in the same way as directed for apple stocks, which see. 
Secondly, .By grafting. The same process as directed for 
grafi^ apples may be observed with Olives* Thirdly. 
They may be increased by laying. Fourthly. They may 
be increased by cuttings, either from the youhg wood, with a 
small bit of the ol4 wood, or from truhchtngs,'or small knotty 
five or six year old ^^ranches, cut about three feet long. 

The first method is the best to raise them on a large 
fica!e, the most simple, systematic, and expeditious. 

But a word or two toihe ciiltivators of South Carolina, 
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Georgia, and more particularly to the new settlers ojf Flo- 
rida. Do you know that you have a jyniive Olhe^ grow- 
ing in sandy boggy places all along jour sea coast ; and that 
you can engrafl all the European Olives on £his said native 
Olea Americana ? And if you sow the berries of ydur own 
native Olive, and proceed as recommended above, I. see 
nothing to hinder you from raising sweet oil enough to sup- 
ply all the Northern and Eastern States. When you have 
plenty of stocks fit for grafting, the Chinese Sweet Olive 
{Oha Fragrans) may be grafted also. The flowers of 
this species are used by the Chinese to scent dicir finest 
teas, in conjunction with the Camellia Oleifera, which at 
49ome other time I may say something about, as well as the 
Thea, (Tea Tree,) Coffee Tree, &c. 



C H APTEH IX. 

r 
CVL^lVAXUm OF FEdLOHBS kffiD KBCTAftlNBS, 

With ObservaUons on ihe Canst of ikeir Decay in certain 

Sections ^f the United States, 

' BY THE EDITOR. 

Although our Author's direotions for the general mamge- 
nieBt.vJid cultivation of fruittrees areexcellent, being found- 
ed on«xperienoe,yet it*willberecc^fected that the directioBS 
are given for the climate of Ei^giand. It is true, that some 
of \m genered 'remarks will suit every ekmate ; but there are 
others that will not suit this coantry : iliave, therefore, made 
tueh alteratvMs and notes as in my judgment were best 
<ciiUMilated for that 'purpose. But in ^^le management of 
1P««ch Trees I d^enieid it 'the most pmper oourse to <reject 
ihe * if hetiD of >hi8 ^Lirectioiis, andffhre such others as an«x- 
ipemneie /if thitt^ jaam >aB a Nurseir^mm in New^Yonk 
might enable me to Bubmk to tlM «eawsi^^^i|a'of the p«b- 
>iic. About tureo^ jot ttw^ity^five yearlr^ ^£^, ^aofaes were 
vaiMd hem m the g ti s ate i Dt s^ondaiice, and ^vkhonly a umi- 
ievate ikmn^ oifiattMiliaii, m great peifeetkti. Hat time, 
%oifUi^«r,^iaifonei9Ft aiidWMlrar we «pe2to9ttnlMite<hflr 
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failure of Peach Trees in the Northern States to a change 
which has taken place in the climate since that period, or to 
the worms which attack their roots — to both these causes, 
or to any others, cannot be, perhaps, satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. I shall endeavour, however, to give such directions 
to the industrious cultivator as in my opinion will insure 
good and regular crops of fruit, and in the greatest state of 
perfection ; but they are intended only for the industrious 
cultivator. He that, will plant Peach Trees in a slovenly 
manner, and expect to do nothing more, may as well make 
up his mind to do without fruit, or to be satisfied with any 
inferior fruit that nature may chance to give him. 

PROPAGATION OF PEACHES. 

In this country they are generally budded on peach stocks* 
Their growth is very rapid, suad they will form a tree large 
enough to transplant from the nursery, the first and second 
seasons afler budding. The rapidity of the growth of 
Peaches and Nectarines here, is so great as frequently to 
excite the astonishment of English gardeners ; but notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of our Peaches, and then* coming 
to maturity so early, with but little care and trouble on the 
l>each stock, it must at the same time be admkted they too 
often come to decay with cdmost the same celerity, A ques- 
tion here will naturally arise on this subject, what can be 
done to remedy this ? I answer, firsts I think the peach stock 
is defective ; it is not sufficiently strong and lasting to make 
a permanent tree, the roots are soft and deticate^ very liable 
to rot in cold heavy ground, particularly if suffered to stand 
'in a sod, or where the ground is not kept clean, dry, 
and manured every seastm : 'secon(2/i^, supposing that the 
trees are planted in a warm, dry, free soil, (winch is tiie 
proper soil for the Peach,) they are liable to the attacks of 
the worm, which eats into their roots, and barks the treea 
all round, until they eompletely destroy them. No better 
method of destro3ring these worms has as yet been discov^- 
ed than simply digging round the trees, and examining the 
places, and wjpwire'i^m is seen oozing out,, there the worm 
tmkj genevtitfij^Samd, and destroyed. 

1 think ah efi&blual remedy against diis intruder may he 
found by budding Peaches. and Neetannes on the c<HBroQii 
bitter Axmons Stqgk. The worm does not like this stoek* 
Peaches wiU take on itf luid grow nearly as free as o& the 
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4bo FiMtdm aiwi NeetonoM <o |^w too wpidly, n^««^ 

^looto^ and ^ few* ef 4be tfbUaif»g Mi«»er fe produoed 
€0 «tb0 to^ of Ibese lateral shoots^ >uiatead of being ipro^ 
dttced ^ the pitnetiMl or first «hoot8 : tlus emises naked 
wood a.t bottom* «id « stnig^iiig iinsigbUy troo, i»^i«»e 
branches beiog faewvy at top witb tiie frnk, are broken 
down by high wiads. Fourthly , In addition ta «^ this, 
4he trees of late yomm aro tsuhject to what baa been 
deettod a disease jcalled ^e yeUoUfA^ from the ciromni^Bce 
of the trees havtt^ a yellow sickly appearance ; mu&h eu- 
rioDs pUlosotphy has been sqpeiat on diis subject without ar- 
riving aet any satisf^ory eondusioii. - 1 «hatt hazard an 
opinion on the nature ef this sypposed diseasoi, after stating 
some observatioins I made on my young Peach Trees last 
i^pring [1832] and the following summer. 

It will be recoUected that the fall of 1831 was remark- 
ably mild, and vegetation was prolonged to near ^e middle 
<>f November ; at the end of that month and in the begin- 
ning of December thec^ weather set in very suddenly, 
the thermometer gradually sinkkig Mntil it fell below ziero in 
New- York, and to the north and east of us some et^it or 
ten degrees lower .^ To this sudden change of weather I at- 
tribute the cause of so many young trees (and many old 
trees too) being killed to the north and east of New- York, 
particularly young Pears and Cherries. I lost a few Cherry 
and Pear trees in places wh^js they were meet exposed. 
The Peach trees in simikr situations were not killed, but 
many of them were injured, cdthough it did uM prevent 
them ^om putting put their leaves, blossoming and bear« 
JBig fruit in tbeaummer; theMeaves growing weakly, 
and of a yelk>wish sickly appearance. In the spring, id- 
though tQ all outward ap^arance the tree had sui^ained no 
i^iury ; yet in cutikig the shoots a^aekness appeared in ^^ 
heart or medulla <^the shoot : in some quite blaek, ^^teiti 
had b^ack dots round, and in the pith. Some of tfac»e trees 
I cut down to the budded part, and discovered that the- same 
blcvcknees of medulla app«^red in the main stem as were 
in the smaller branches ; others that showed this character 
1 ieft standing : these jh4 o^t their leiaveB, mi ripened 
their fruit prematurely^ without having waj thitig of the 
true flavour ; i^nd wW is remarkable, leveiy ^aeased 
tree, of whatever kind, seemed to bear the same red, #nd 
red speckled, tasteless and insipid peach I some of them 
coming to maturity a month too soon. | have no doubt bu^ 
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these trees had Hbo yeDowSf as it is caHled ; neHher ha?e I 
aoy doabt coocenyug die cause of it ; as all the irees thus 
iBjured were perfectly sound and healthy the sununer pre- 
▼iotiSf and those trees only that were thus exposed in a eec- 
tain direction were thus injured. I am also satisfied that 
every tree thus injured may be known in the ^Hing by 
prtHEHng the young shoots ; if they are black in the pith, or 
dotted with black, they are injured beyond recovery although 
the trees may not finally die for a twelve month afterwards. 

If my conclusions be correct, they will pertiaps explain 
the phenomena, and lead to a different mode of treatment, 
I should say then, that in all situations, particularly in the 
northern tmd eastern states, and where the foregoing symp- 
toms have prevailed, abandon the Pea4;h stock, I have be- 
fore noticed the. Bitter Almond, which certainly is the best 
stock for the southern states ; ^the worms, at least, will not 
remain in it ; but as this stock grow^ as free, and continues 
growing nearly as late as the Peach stock, the same efiects 
from the extreme cold, will be nearly the same on the Almond 
stock. ThePLUM stock is undoubtedly "the best for Peaches 
and Nectarines, in the Northern and ila^/em States, but es- 
picially for open dwarfs, or espaliers, for which I give the fol- 
lowing reasons : firsts the Plum stock prevents the too rapid 
growth of the shoots, and causes the principais to bear the fruit 
ths following season, instead of producing lateral shoots the 
same season, and causing the tree to be more dwarf, the 
branches strong and fruitful tp the bottom of the shoot, thereby 
having more fruit in a smaller compass : secondly^ it makes 
harder and less pithy wood, and enables^ it the better 
to withstand severe cold ; and this may be easily proved 
hy cutting the branches of each : the shoot on the Plum 
stock will be twice as har3 and firm as the one oh the Peach 
s4ock ; but, thirdly^ and the most important reason is, that 
the Plum stock ceases to send up its sap eariier in the fall, 
causing the Peach to perfect its wood before the cold wea- 
ther sets in. 

With these remarks I shall proceed to notice their culti- 
vation on Plum stocks. 

The Muscle Plum stock is most commonly used by Eu- 
ropean <3rardeners and Nurserymen, as being the most firm 
and lasting. In the south of France, the Almond Stock is 
used. I have before observed bn my remarks descriptive 
of Plums, [part 1st, p. 3031 that good stocks may be raised 
from the common Horse Plum, and that it is in fact very like 
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th« Miucle stock ; the ■tocka ntiaed from die eoaunoD plum* 
will alsfi answer very well; boweTeF,the stocks muBtibe seed- 
lingB, and if they are young, thriify, and about the size of the 
Kttle finger, they will be in good order for budding. They 
ought to be budded low, say nine inches or a foot fium the 
ground, mnd about the middle or latter end of Julyi will be the 
right time for the operation ; in the southern states a month 
or sis weeks later ; after they have been budded about two 
weeks, the ligature may be removed or. slackened off those 
that have taken ; the stock must be headed down to the bud 
in the spring following. The next autumn or following 
spring they will be fit for transplanting', if intended for 
duiarfi,OT ^atapaliert; if wanted for s(oiidardj, they may 
remain another summer in the nursery, and the only pruning 
required will be to take oflTtbe side shuols close to the stem 
to the height required to form the head, leaving four shoots 
at top for that purpose. 



Either in the &I1, or as soon aa the trees have finished 
their ^wth, or as early in the ^ring as the season will ad- 
mit, Ae trees should be taken from the nursery, with good 
roots, let them be planted out, digging the hole-large, and 
brewing the eafth with the back of the spade ; and when 
the tree is well set down with the fool, a good stake let down 
to tie the tree and keep it steady will be very beneficial toils 
rooting and free growth ; the shoots filming the head may 
then be shortened, to three or four eyes ; the ground should 
be kept cultivated round the roo'ts, sufiering no wseds nor 
grass to grow near them. Every fall some good rotten ma- 
nure should be put round the roots, which should be dug 
down in the spring. 



PRUNING. 



the trees should be 
id out where they 
young wood of the 
< produce fruit, the 
one third, always 
the lower eyes to 
[ shoots either cut 



wmmf mmtintr,atiitn*m down to tba lower «)w tb pnlaoa 
• olwst fcM' tte ■act yMT'a twarmg, ahi^ kMfiuig the ketod 
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■o that wbea the uMiaithiif Apiil anives the ooppMg of tkia 
groautd najr be attended to inlhout intamiptioth 



Maiden, or one yeai's growA from the bud, as before 
alUed, worked on thrifty Fium stocks, ihould be selected 
from the nursery, the apalier being fonneii as stated for Ap' 
plea along the borders ; the trees wheo planted should be 
beaded down to about six inches from the bud. Three shoola 
only should be suffered to grow the firat season,- ane to the 
leA, one to the right, and fme in the centre ; the next season, 
if the growth has been rapid, tbey will have [H»duced anum- 
ber of lateral shoots, which must be dunned out, and tied in to 
the tretlia, cutting the weak shoots down to. the lower eye to 
make beanns shoots for another season, in the same manoer 
aedirectedior standapda; afterwardsa litde judgment and 
taste are required, in order to make a haudsonte Ian-like ap> 
pearaoce, taking care to have a moderate and regular atq>- 
ply of young shoots, and shortenii^ diem, in order to 
keep the lower and middle part of the tree full of fmit, the 
distance from tree to tree may be about eight or ten feet ; 
if gum should appear about the roots, or in the branches, it 
ought to be pared away and examined, to see that no worms 
are there, paring away to the Ireah wood, and afterward fill- 
ing up die wound with the Forsydi composition, or if that ia 
not at hand, a little fresh cow duiig will answer the purpose. 
It is natural to suppose, that the Peach would overgrow the 
as Plums do not grow so fafit as j>eaches ; 
the case, if the stocks are young and thrifly, 
II cause the Plum stock to grow and keep pace 
cks that are large and stunted will not answer 
the Peach, ia that case, will overgrow it, and 
w very unsightly. 
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TRAINING AGAINST WALLS OR FENCES. 

Peaches against walls or fences must be managed in the 
same way as directed for espaliers ; instead, however, of 
tying in the shoots to the trellis, these are to be fastened with 
nails and pieces of cloth or shreds. Some of our very fine 
late varieties may be trained on a south aspect, and any of 
the kinds may be trained against east or west walls. Al- 
though a trellis set about three feet from the wall, or fence, 
would probably,, in our chmate, answer a better purpose, 
as then a free current of air would circulate behind them. 



NECTARINES. 

The Nectarine differs from the Peach only in having a 
smooth skin ; and even this difference is not permanent, the 
same tree having in some instances borne both downy and 
smooth-skinned fruit ; in other words. Peaches and Necta- 
rines. There are also several well-attested instances of the 
same firuit partaking the nature of both Peach and Necta- 
rines—the one half being completely smooth, the t>ther 
downy. The proper management of the Nectarine differs 
in no respect from that of the Peach, and the remarks and 
observations made above apply equally to the Nectarine. 
But we may observe, that the Nectarine is subject to the at- 
tacks of ah insect*from which the Peach is exempt This 
insect (said to be a curculio) puncture^ the fruit, when about 
half grown, and deposits its egg, which soon becomes a mag- 
got, eats the firuit, and causes it to drop ofi* prematurely. 
Where this enemy. is not found, the Nectarine produces its 
firuit as readily and in as great perfection as the Peach. 

As it respects the worm which attacks the roots of the 
Peach trees, a Uttle care and attention will prevent its com- 
mitting much mischief. The egg is first dejH>sited in the 
upper part of the tree ; and in the months of tJune and July 
it becomes a very small maggot, drops to -the ground, and 
approaches the tree near the surface. If the ground is kept 
clean round the roots (as it ought to be) the worm can readi- 
ly be detected by a smiall drop of gum which appears on the 
tree soon afler it has made its entrance* which gumminefls 
will uicreaae in quantity as it progresses : and B* the trees 
are well examined about once a week, and this gumminess 
removed where it appears, the woon wiU at once be detected : 
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and when it is removed the wound will soon heal up, and 
the danger is over ; but if sufiered to remain in the tree un- 
til the fall of the year, it will eat downwards, going round 
the tree to g<et wtAter quarters, iiicre«ising in sisse «us it pro- 
ceeds, and the tree is in dianger of being destroyed. A 
Peach Omhard of many acres might he kept Ibee <^ th^ 
womvi by going over it weiekiy and examiiiibg the ^ees ; a!^ 
ter a shower c^raifi is a good time> >» libe gum can then b^ 
more readily discovered: but «inle6s Ihe ground is kept 
clean from grass and weeds, well cultivated and manured^ 
it cannot be expected tisat Peaches will keep healthy and 
the trees l&uitAiL Attenlioii mtiu^t be paid to the directions 
for pruning, &c., and the cultivator will be amply repaid with 
a good crop of the finest fruit for his pains. The curl leaf 
which appears on Peach trees in the spring of the year is 
«lwvfs caused by cold chilly wea^r which happens afler 
the kartss aare put oat and ^ biodsoming over. It is not 
a diseoAe, however : after the warm weather sets in, these 
leaves drop, atid the tree assinnes a healtiiy appearance. 
Sdmetines the leaves akid tops of the shoots will have a 
miildewy appearance, or as if «pitnkled over with soap ^uds, 
and this wlU appear all summer, i have remarked this oii 
some of our finest kinds of Peaches. Where this mildew 
appeai-ance occurs, it i^ws that the trees raq«»re a warmer 
aspect and a drier bottom ; for it is evtd€«il, that some kmds 
ef Peaches ju^ more ^Hcate and tender than ethers. 
When they are transplaated (which sheulU be in the Bpmg) 
the tops cff the roots should be shortened a little, the tree 
pftmed carefully^ and all the young shoots shortened to about 
otie half of their length, w^ch will temedy this defect. I 
am aware of the doclrine of tr^^s tunning out by age in the 
sort, &c. Let that go for what it is wc»th : because the 
^«ubject was broached by a. -gretst man upon guess work, 
every UMe one is ready enoa^ to e^r this «U3 a plea 'for 
eteiy ftilure effhiit-^ indolence and bad management «ot 
^xceptedv 

li ^s theory, be true, how dd«» it liappen that the 
little Engl^ Golden Pippin, ^^ ^^ si^osed 1e ter?e 
nm *oiijft many y^t» ago^ is ^H vefy ple»tif«d> «nd ^ 
tree very fh^Mdky ^and thri% if planted in sitdactieBs "fii- 
HFtmtM^ to its %i«tQre ; («ee page 12!;) and ^ Avtuitin 
dergamdt Pear i»tred«iced too En^a»d in theJtoe^Jcih«s 
Cmam^ (see ^p^agesai^) pteuited iH f^per situaitkms, is «s 
bo«l^^ne^> vmd ibears laft 'good OBMps itti^ev«rdi«lv and 



plen^ of ©vivace caa be pr^doc^d to e^rfod* t)u9 vliim if 
required. I wijl engage to restore my of the iwm-Q»/-Dy- 
QgefruiU if wjr person wjll seiid mo go94.W4thy ftWQOS v\ 
tKe season of budding.* 

After havingthus &ee\y given mjr observations on 7eaoh<^ 
and Nectarines, and of the diseases, &c. to which the Peach 
is Uable in this climate, the reader will not expect that I 
should notice the many nostrums and specifics which have 
.been given to the world by editors of periodicals and news- 
papers, whose knowledge of these matters are generally very 
limited. Those persops, howeyor, who are curious that 
way, may examine them at their leisure ; but if they will 
strictly observe the directions here given, and [n-actically 
pursue them, in my opinion their time will be better env- 
ployed. 
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CULTIVATION P* AI^OMPS, 

In the description of Almonds (page 1 a^d»2)(n my note, 
I made some remarks on their cultivation, giving my ref^ons 
for preferring the Plum stock, as causing the tree to be 
hardier and more dwarf, in order to train them hi a sheltered 
situation, as ihey are tender, and require protection from the 
severe cold weather of our winters ; I speak, of course, of 
the northern states. A better method of management 
would be to plant them in sunlt fi^mes, as directed for Figs, 
trained low as an espalier. 

Culture of Almonds in the Southern States, 

Propagation. 

- ^ 

The stocks may be the hard-stolled sweet Almond ; or ^, 
better one would be the bitter Almond. I give this stock the 
preference because the worm will not be apt to molest it. 
Any of the kinds mjfy be budded on this stock. The trees 
may be trained as espaliers, or as common standards ; the 
pruning and management the same as directed for Peaches. 

' * See more 00 Ais subject on tlie cukivatioD of Pears. 
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It is hoped that new settlers in Florida will direct their at- 
tention to the cultivation of aU the kinds of Sweet Almonds, 
(oge&er with Ohves, Figs, &c., which in that climate will 
require hut tittle attention to have them in perfection, and 
in the greatest abundance. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CULTrVATION OF ^EARS. 

Propagation. 

Pears are propagated by budding and grafting, either 
upon the common rear stock or upon the Quince. The 
Pear stock is intended, and indeed it is the only one, for all 
such varieties of the Pear as are intended for open standards, 
or for orchard planting ; and it is probably the best, also, 
generally spei^ng, for such other sorts as are intended for 
training, where durability is required. 

The Quince stock for Pears, has long since been made 
use of by the French gardeners, and for almost every pur- 
pose ;-but in this country it is used only for such sorts as 
are intended for open dwarfs, and those low standards lately 
introduced by the French, and trained, as they term iU en 
quejMuille^ from its faint resemblance in form to the distaff 
formerly used in spinning. 

These latter occupy but little space in a garden, are pro- 
ductive, and the fruit they produce is far superior to that 
which is grown upon the icommon standard. 

In raising of standard Pears for the orchard, it is neces- 
sary to have strong stqcks, and such as have been quartered 
out, at least two years, in order that they may throw up the 
young shoot with vigour.* As I have stated before, it is by 
far the most preferable way to bud them instead of grafting 

* Pear stocks should be raised from seed ; suckers are very bad stocks, and will 
never make good trees. To raise Pear stocks : Let the seeds be procured from 
common Pears, sowed and managed as for Applep, except that as Pear seed- 
lings are more tender than apple seedlings, they must be protected thiongh the 
winters by hoops and mats and dry leaves filled in between the rows, commencing as 
early as Novenober. J'he stocks shoiUd be protected until fit to put out in Nurse- 
3dipKcautiOT ^°"' °^^' ^ *"*^® ^®"* thousands ofyoung Pears by negfectiDg 
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them ; by this method, many of the most vigorous will at- 
tain a height of six or seven feet the first year of their 
growth, and make fine standards the second, whilst those 
sorts possessing less vigour will come in the year following. 

For Dwarfs, those which have been grafted are the best, 
as the plant divides itself into branches the first year, and 
more regularly so than those which have been obtained fix>m 
buds will in the second. 

Tho^e for training en ^uenauiUej as just stated, must be 
propagated upon the- Qumce, this stock having a similar 
effect upon the Pear to that of the Apple by the Doucin 
stock, diminishing its vigour and increasing its fertility. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING. 

Sect. I. — Open Standards 

There is not any particular management required for 
standard Pears that is not appUcable to the Apple, as de- 
tailed under that head. The principal thing to be attended 
to at first is to have the tree with a strai^t healthy stem, 
and a head composed of four equally strong well-placed 
shoots. 

All open standards should be taken as soon as planted, to 
keep their stems straight, peifectly upright, and to seeure 
them against high winds. 

If the branches in the head are equal in strength, and well 
placed, they will jnot require to be pruned back, but must be 
allowed to grow at their full length, unless the sort be one 
of a pendent growth ; in this case, more than four shoots 
will be required, as this number generally bends downwards, 
and must be augmented by others to form the upper part of 
the head. This! is to be effected by heading down the four 
shoots to six inches at the end of the second year afler the 
tree has been planted, and when it has got a firm hold of the 
soil ; for the greater its vigour at this time, the more up- 
right will its young shoots be directed ;. and On the contrary, 
young shoots from weak trees -of this description are chiefly 
pendent 

As the heads become enlarged from year to y«ar., they 
must be looked over, to keep them thin of wood, and to re- 
move any branch which is likely, by its further progress, to 
injure any of the others : the pendent growers wDl requhe 
more attention paid to them in this respect than the upright^ 

32 
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bacaoae thej are perpetmDj ^^wing up Ti^rons yoimg 
dioots from the^ upper side of those branches which are ma- 
kiiig a cunred ^r^tion downwards. 

Sec*, n. — Q^enouilU Training, _ 

As trees for this piorpose require but one main stem, those 
obtained by budding are preferable, being always the most 
upright and handsome ; although a grafted plant, with early 
attention, will fully answer the purpose. 

Q^enou^B training is a method adopted by the French 
gardeners, and of which specimens are exhibited in the Hor- 
ticultural garden at Chiswick. It consists in training the 
plant perpendicularly, with a single stem, to the height of 
about seven feet, and in having branches at regular distances 
from the bottom to the top; these are generally 'about 
eighteen inches long, and pendent, being brought into this 
direction by bending the young shoot downward as it grows, 
and tying it by a string till it has finished its growth in the 
autumn. 

If the plant be strong, and in a state of vigour, it will throw 
out maiiy more side branches than will be required ; these 
must be thinned out, selecting those which are the strongest 
and best, and placed so that they may be from nine to twelve 
inohes apart when trained. ^The luxunctnce of these shoots 
is materially checked by bringing them into this form ; they 
are, in consequence, always well furnished with fruit-bearing 
spurs, which produce very fine fruit. ^ 

Q^enduiUe trcdning possesses this advantage, that a plant 
und^r such management requires but little room, a square of 
four feet ^ach way being amply sufficient ; its fruit being 
within reach may be thinned out to enlarge its size, and it 
can also be secured against h^h winds, thus acquiring con- 
siderable size; and being near the ground, the additional 
warmth it receives adds materially to its ripening in per- 
fection. 



Sect. III. — Espaliers. 

Several very valuable sorts of Pears may be successfully 
cultiwrated in espaliers, wKich would not succeed on the tall 

ahd exposed* orchard standard, and is admirably adapted for 

» - . - 
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small gardens,^ and for ripening many, of our finest autum- 
nal fruit, being less exposed to high winds, and affording 
greater security to heavy fruit 

Pears intended for espaliers, as well as for QuenouiUe - 
training, should be propagated upon the Quince stock ; and 
grafted plants, as I have observed. before, are preferable to 
Qiose which have been raised from buds. . Horizontal train- 
ing as recommended for Apples, is that which is best adapt-, 
ed for the Pear, and the method laid down for forming ihe 
tree the same : the horizontal branches may also be train- 
ed at nine or ten inches apart, unless it be for those sorts 
whose fruit are yery large ; these will be better if they are 
allowed a foot.f 

Trained Pears, both as espaUers and against walls, 
through negligence and mismanagement, always abound 
with long nsdsed spurs, not one in twenty of which produces 
fruit ; and on those which do, it is small, ill-shaped, and 
worthless. When trees are found in this state, those spurs 
must be reduced by degrees, cutting some clean out where 
they have stood too close together, and shortening others. 
On the neck part of some of these long spurs, there will be 
frequently one or two good buds to be found ; if so, the spurs 
must be cut back to those buds ; and where there are none, 
they should be shortened to within one or two inches of the 
main branch. In the course of the following smnmer there 
will, in all probability, be buds formed at their base, where 
the old spurs shoiQd at the winter pnming be finally re- 
moved. 

In the course of two or three years, by following up this 
method, the trees in most cases may be reduced into a fruit- 
bearing state ; if, however, they have been too long arid too 
much neglected to be reduced in this manner, they must be 
headed down in the following manner : — 

In February or the beginning of March, with a thin fine- 
toothed saw, cut every branch back to within nine inches of 
the main stem from which it issued, making the cut in a 
sloping direction, and as little expo$ed to view in front as pos- 
sible, smoothing it afterwards with a sharp knife, and particu- 
larly the bark round the edge, so that its lacerated parts may 
be efiectually removed ; at the same time every spur, whether 
good or bad, upon the remaining part of the tree should be 
cut off close and smooth, but not so close as to touch* ijx^ 

*piaii7 of dor finest P««n reqiiire''the ihelter and protection c^f an etpaHer. one 
winten to the north and ea«t«r» too MTtve for them. '. JUT 

t See espalier Apples. . JGL 
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nngpf bazk at its base, from beneath which the young sboolBr 
will make their appearance. 

After this operation is fimshed, the wounds should be co- 
vered with a small portion of well-beaten grafting day, re- 
duced into a paste with water, or with Mr. Forsyth's compo- 
sition,* which is very excellent, and at the same time wash* 
iug over with a brush both the head and the stem with the 
same composition in a diluted state. 

When the young shoots make their appearance, they must 
be allowed to grow till they are long enough to train, when 
two of the most regular and best placed from each branch 
cut down must be trained, and the otiiers removed, cutting 
them off close and smooth. 

If the branches headed down in the spring had been at 
regular and proper distances from each other, two shoots 
from each will be double the number subsequently required. 
It is, however, necessary this number should be trained the 
first year, as they will grow as strong, sind extend quite as 
far as if half the number only had been retained ; and it will 
give jBJOL opportunity of selecting the best shoot of the two in 
the winter pruning ; and in case of any accident happening 
to one, the other will supply its place, so that a full number 
of branches will tiius be secured to furnish every part of tho 
tree. 

This being accomplished, the branches must be continued 
at their full length, as before directed, and the superfluous 
shoots and spurs treated accordingly. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

It is evident that Pear Trees are more tender than they 
are generally imagined to be, and the cause of their decay in 
sections of the country at some seasons more than others 
may be attributed to a mild protracted autumn, succeeded 
by severe cold weather. I have lost seedling Pears and 
young Grape Vines by a frost in November, when at other 
seasons they have stood the severity of a very cold winter 
without injury. In the former instance the fall was mild, 
warm, and protracted ; the stocks full of sap and vigorous ; 
the frost came suddenly, and the young stocks were killed 
almost to the bottom, apparently as tender as Geraniums. 
hx the latter caSe,- the autumn came on gradually cold, the 
wood ripened hard and firm ; and when winter set in, they 

* The preparation and application of this eonpoaitioii ji ^ven at the end of thii 
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were able to stand it without injury. Pear trees, as well as 
Peach trees, within the last twenty-five years have suffered 
injury from some cause or other. Let us examine the matter 
by facts which have come under our own observation. During 
the period specified, we find that a decay about Peach trees 
first showed itself in Pennsylvania, afterwards in New-York, 
and finally extended over all the country ; within the same pe- 
riod, in certain districts of France, their finest kinds of Pears 
failed, decayed, and in some parts were destroyed ; in Eng- 
land the same effects were observed in certain districts on 
their Apples. Certain Pomologists, with -Mr. Knight at their 
head, undertook to explain the whole mystery, by asserting 
that the old and fine sorts of fruit had run out, and were, in 
a manner, extinct by age. This theory sounded well, and 
was believed by many to be the case. Two of their most 
celebrated apples, the Golden Pippin and the Nonpareil, 
were according to this theory absolutely defunct twenty 
years ago. But this is not the case, even at this day, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lindley ; he says of the Golden Pippin : 
" This Apple is considered by some of our modem writers 
on Pomology to be in a state of decay, its fruit of inferor 
quality, and its existence near its termination." " I cannot 
for a moment agree with such an opinion, because we have 
facts annually before our eyes completely at variance with 
such an assertion," aad ** so far from this being a fact, the 
fruit in Covent Garden and the Borough Markets during 
the fruit season, and indeed every other large market in the 
southern or midland counties of England will be found spe- 
cimens of fruit, as perfect j and as Jine^ as any which have 
been either figured, or described by any writer whatever, 
either in this, or in any other country," and " instead of the 
trees being in a state of * rapid decay,' they may be found 
ofunusualTy large size^ perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant; the prst perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality." 

Of the next Apple run out by age, according to this theory, 
the Nonpareil, (See No. 175, page 67,) Lmdley observes, 
(in 1831,) ** The trees are regulany good bearers, and when 
ffrafled on the Doucin stock, upon good soil, and under ju- 
aicious management, their fruit is as perfect as the best of 
our nefijDsst productions,^^ I may here just observe, that the 
Peaches are fine and plenty now in the Philadelphia markets ; 
tbat large orchards of them may be be found near New- 

32* 
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Toric, and all the young plantations made iajavourabte 
circumstances are doing weH abont here ; and I may also 
add, that every one of 2ie kindis fliat I had twenty-five years 
ago, I have Tet* And as we find that the apples are re- 
covered in England, so the Pears, and Ihe same old kinds, 
are found to do well in France. As for pears in this coun- 
try, if Mr. K.*s theory were true, I ask how long it might 
take before the Pears would run out by age? About 1000 
feet from my house stands a Pear tree planted out by Go" 
vemor Stuyvesant more than two hundred years ago, and 
looks likely enough to overrun another century. If Mr. 
Knight should be willing to allow from two to three hun- 
dred years as the period of existence of a tree under the most 
favourable circumstances, and as this tree may be consider- 
ed as a seedling, that his theory is still correct, I answer 
that it is not a seedling : it is evidently a grafted tree, and 
might have been taken firom an old sort at that time. But 
what will the theory do when applied to the Autumn Berga- 
motPear? Mr. Lindley says, (see No. 42, page 231,) ^^it 
is now [1831] one of the best Pears of the season, and it is 
one of the most ancient : supposed to have been in England 
ever since the time of Julius Caesar;" that is, one thousand 
eiorht hundred and eighty-seven years ago ! ! I can only 
add of this same Autumn Bergamot Pear, that the young 
trees of it are as healthy, and grow as fi^ee in my nurseiy a3 
any of the new Flemish Pears, at this present time. The 
theory is therefore not true, and some other cause must be 
found for the occasional decay of fruit trees. As it relates 
to this country, according to the opinion of many, our cli- 
mate has experienced a change within the period alluded to : 
the winters are not so severe or. so long generally as they 
used to be ; and yet trees that once stood the cold winters 
uninjured, have since, in milder winters, been killed by the 
cold, the milder and longer falls causing th# sap to remain 
in the trees to a later period. When cold weather sets in 
suddenly before the wood is well ripened and hardened, the 
cold penetrates to the medulla, or pith, whereby it receives 
a mortal injury, which, although it does not kill the tree at 
once, it generally dies the next summer, or summer follow- 
ing. The tree thus injured may be discovered, on cutting 
the shoots in the spring, by a blackness in the pith ; and al- 
though I do not think that a tree once injured as above stated 
can evef be recovered, yet the sort may be preserved by 
Jbuddin^ from it on a healthy young stock ; if the bark ia im- 



tnjuredt the bud will take and thrive on the joung stock. I 
have taken buds from Peaches in this injured state, when I 
wished to keep the sort, and although the old tree had ec- 
iually died in the fall following, the young shoot hasdone 
well, showing no symptom of disease* 

After all, the philosophy about trees running out by ag^ 
and a regeneration to be accomplished only by new seedling 
sorts, I know not but budding is as much a renovation in 
the sort as seedlings are — ;the seed is but a bud in a smaller 
compass ; both the buds and the - seeds are perfect indivi- 
duals, and each of them capable, under prpper circum- 
stances, to form a new tree. 

A word or two more on cultivating Pears. In order to* 
have ih^m of the finest quality, and in the greatest state of 
perfection, I would recommend the espalier mode of train- 
ing for this purpose* The direction I believe to be very 
correct, and easy to be practised. I have made a selection 
of fine sorts, and marked with an asterisk those that will do 
well on the Quince stock for dwarf sorts ; they will all take 
well, of course, on Pear stocks. A change of stocks will 
often have a great effect. I have observed, that French 
Pears (I mean trees imported directly from France) are ge- 
nerally grafted on Quinces ; in some of the trees, when they 
have appeared to be in a decaying state, by taking' off buds 
rom, and putting them on fi-ee Pear stocks, they have done 
well, being quite renovated. I would recommend when any 
fine kind of Pear shows any tendency to decay on Pear 
stocks, to bud the sorts on fine free Qilince stocks, and a 
similar effect will be produced. 

SELECTION OF PEARS. 

Those marked with an asterisk • are adapted for Espalier or 

Quenouille Training. 

Early, or Summer Fruit, 

Cuisse Madame 

♦Early Rousselet 

♦Fondante de Brest 

Green Chisel 

Long-Stalked Blanquet 

Madeleine 

MuBkRoblne 8 ^Prince's Pear 29 



17 


♦Early Bergamot 


3 


4 


♦Epine d'E'te' 


18 


5 


Governor Stuyvesant 


163 


6 


Jargonelle 


20 


24 


Little Muscat 


22 


25 


Mansuette 


26 
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^'RobiM 10 

♦Summer Bonchr6tien 36 

♦Summer Bergamot 13 

Williams's Bo^chrdden 38 



Sabine d'E't^ 
Summer Francreal 
♦Summer Rose 
Windsor 



33 
37 
14 
39 



Autumnal Fruit. 



♦Auttmin Bergamot 42 

♦Bezy de la Motte 46 

Bezy Vaet 68 

Capiaumont 73 

♦Crasanne 48 

Polices d'Ardenpont 76 

♦Echassery 50 

Flemish Beauty S2 

Gray Doyenn^ 64 

Hacon's Incomparable ' 85 

♦Marie Louise . 91 

Napoleon 94 

♦Seckle 101 

Urbaniste , 103 



♦Belle et Bonne 43 

♦Bezy de Montigny 67 

♦Brown Beurre 71 

Charles d'Autriche 47 

Doyenne Santilete 79 

♦Duchess of Angouleme 80 

61 
62 
63 
90 
67 
98 
102 
107 



Elton 

^GansePs Bergamot 
♦Green Sylvange 
♦Louise-bonne 
Moor-fowl Egg 
Poire Neill 
Swan's Egg 
♦ White^ Doyenn^ 



Winter Fruit. 



Ambrette 

♦Beurr^ d'Aremberg 
Beurr^ Ranee 
♦Colmar • ^ 

♦Easter Berg^MBot 
Forelle 
Gilogil 

Passe Cdmar 
,*Saint Germain 



108 

iia 

121 
124 
110 
128 
113 
137 
142 



♦Angelique de Bordeaux 1 17 



♦Beurr^Diel 


120 


♦Chaumontel 


123 


D»Aush 


125 


♦Glout Morceau 


129 


♦Easter Beurre 


126 


♦Holland Bergamot 


114 


Royale d'Hiver 


140 



^Spanish Bonchi^tien 144 



ttxnja. 8^1 
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9* ■ 
on THE CULTITATIOK 0» PLUMS. 

Propagation* 

Plums are propagated by budding and grafting upon the 
Brussels and the Common Plum stock. Tl^ former is 
principally employed for such sorts as are intended to be- 
worked standard high; it is used also for dwarfs. 

The Common stock is used likewise for both standards 
and dwarfs ; but then the former are worked below, the same ' 
as for dwarfs, and the strongest of the plants are allowed to 
run up for standards. ' 

In raising stemdard Plums, however, I have found it the 
best way to bud them upon the Common stock, nine inches 
from the ground. If the stocks are strong and in health, and 
upon a good soil, they will throw up the vigorous growing 
sorts standard high the first year; those which are of a more 
moderate growth will attain that height the following year. 
For dwarfs, as I have observed before, those which are ob- 
tained by grafting are t6 be preferred. 

Pruning and Training, 

♦ 

Sect. I. — Open Standards, 

Open standards of Plums should be chosen, such as are 
straight and clean in their stems, with regular heads of four 
equally strong well-placed shoots. If ^e trees have been 
planted in the autumn, they will, by the following April, have 
made fresh roots, and their buds will begin to push ; they 
must at this time be headed down to three or four inches, 
afler which they will furnish three pr four others from each 
shoot. 

If, however, at the next winter pruning a sufficient num- 
ber cannot be selected to form the head, the best must be 
selected and cut down again as before, which, if the tree be 
in a state of health, must furnish abundance for the purpose. 
The best of those being selected, they must be allowed to 
grow at their full length, widiout ever shortening them again, 
unless through some accident there should be a vacancy in 
the head which requires to be filled up. 
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Standards^ when thus fully established, require nothing 
further than to be looked oyer from time to time, in order to 
remove any superfluous shoots, or such others as may, by 
their further growth, be likely to injure others. 

Sec. II. — Espaliers. 

Espalier Plums are to be formed precisely upon the same 
principle as espalier Pears, having a central upright stem 
with horizontal branches issuing from each side; these should 
be trained at nine inches apart, except in such sorts as are 
of a very slender wiry growth, in which they may be some- 
what nearer. 

The branches of Plums require to be continued at length, 
without ever shortening the leading shoot, and their spurs 
should be managed as db-ected for Pears, except in the first 
pruning in the summer, when the foreright and side shoots 
must be shortened to one inch instead of two, as they are not 
so likely to throw' out additional shoots from these artificial 
spurs in the same season. 

Some of the strongest, however, of these spurs will be 
likely to make a second shoot, which must, in the second 
pruning, be cut off below the eye whence it originated ; never 
jshortening a second shoot like the first, as a repetition of 
this alone causes the spurs, in every description of espalier 
and wall tree, to be what are termed bushheaded, instead of 
having any tendensy to acquire a more natural character: 
they are at all times unsightly, and never productive of fruit. 

▲ SELECTION OF FLUM8 BT THE EDITOR. 

Those marked with an asterisk '*' are adapted for Espalier or 

Ctuenouille Training. 

Ripe in July and August 

Blue Gage 1 ^Blue Perdrjgon 2 

*Early Amber 48 £arly red Primordian 17 

Great Damask of Tours 3 ^Green Gage 10 

^JauneH&tive 49 ^Morocco 6 

Pr^coce deTours 7 Yiolette hative 9 

Wihnot's £arly Orleans 41 ^Eirk'sPlum 5 



Bipe m Jh^u$t and begmnmg of S^pUrtiber. 



^Brignole 


44 


*Drap d'Or 


47 


Bolmar's WasUngtoa 


63 


Early Orleans 


16 


Flushing Gage 


62 


♦Fotheringham 


18 


*La Rojale 


25 


Little Queen Claude 


11 


Luccomb's Nonesuch 


12 


♦MirabeHe 


51 


Monsieur 


28 


New York Purple 


61 


Orleans 


29 


*Purple Gage 


31 


♦Royale de Tours 


36 


Violet Diaper 


38 


*Wheat Plum 

• 


40 


*White Perdrigon 


60 


Ripe September to October. 




♦Apricot Plum 


43 


Cooper's Plum 


63 


Coe's Plum 


45 


*Diaper 


15 


Domine DuU's Plum 


64 


- Downton Imperatrice 


46 


Goliath 


20 


♦German Prune 


19 


*La Delicieuse 


24 


♦Mimm's Plum 


26 


*Imperatrice 


21 


Prune Pamson 


8 


Prune Suisse 


30 


Red Perdrigon * 


- 34 


♦Red Magnum Bonum 


33 


Saint Catherine 


52 


Violet Perdrigon 


39 


Winesour 


42 


*Wentworth 


54 


♦White Imperatrice 


58 


White Damson 


67 


♦White BuUace 


55 


White Mac^tium Bpnum 


59 


Wentworth 


54 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CULTIVATION OF aUINCES, 



Propagation, 

The Quince is propagated by layers at £uiy time during 
the winter months. When the young shoots are laid down, 
there should not be more than two eyes left above ground, 
and when those have grown five or six inches long, one or 
them should be cut clean off, leaving the x)ther to form the 
plant, which by the autumn will be three feet high. 

The layers must be taken off the stools as soon as the 
leaves are fallen, and planted out in rows at three feet apart 
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from Tow^ row* and ten or twelve inches from pknt to phut 
in the row. At the end of one or two yeara^ihey will be fit 
to bud or grafl with the different sorts of Pear, for quenouillB 
or espalier training ; or they may be allowed to grow up and 
form standards for orchard planting. 

Those, however, which are intended for budding or gralW 
ing, should be shortened to eighteen inches, as soonasquai^ 
t^^ out in the rows, which will keep them upright, firm, and 
steady : but those intended for standards should be staked 
and tied up as soon as planted, and at the end of three years 
they ought to be fit to be planted out where they are intended 
to remain. 

CtiUfviUton* . 

1^ Quince is cultivated as an opeh standard. Its Btt- 
nagement is the same as that of the Plum. 

The Quince may very safely be planted out in the orcharij^ 
without aay fear of its degenerating either the Apple or thd 
Pear, an erroneous idea entertained both by Miller tmd 
Forsyth, 



CHAPTER 3tlV. 
CULTIVATIOK 07 BASPBERRIES. 

f 

Propagaiion^ 



The propagatioaof Raspberries is so well known to every 
gardener to be bf suckers, that nothing need be said under 
this feead ;* but the raising of a new plantation of stools is 
not by every one accompUshed in the shortest space oftinm^ 
and a collection is scarcely ever aitanged so as to give aH 
the sorts of which it may consist an equal advantage. In 
order to this, it is necessary ^that the respective heights 
should be known, to which the different varieties attain. 
. This will enable the planter to arrange them to the greatest 
advantage. 

btldSt^fS^^^ ^^- ^ P">.Paeat«d by 1ayen,«s fofloWB : in the mouth «f J«iy 



.^^ 
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This will be bj placing the tallest growers at the back, 
the middle growers next, and the shortest growers in front 
By this mode of arrangen^ent, the shorter and middle grow- 
ers will receive their due proportion of sun^ without being 
interrupted by those which attain the greatest degree of ele- 
vation. The necessity of such an arrangement as this must 
be obvious to those who are aware of the advantage to be 
dprived, in wet and cloudy seasons, in having this deUcate 
and tender fruit fully exposed to the sun, and receiving a 
ficee and plentiful admission of air. 

. In making such a plantation as this, it will be advisable, 
if possible, to have the rows extend from east to west. These 
should be four feet at least from each other ; and supposing 
pne^ow only canbct allotted to ^ach sort, and that six rows 
are to form the extent of the plantaition, then the fi^st or 
north row may be planted with the Cornish^ No. 9 ; the 
second with Woodward? s Red Glohe^ No. 22 ; the third with 
Red Anttoerp, No. 3 ; the fourth with Yellow Antwerp, No. 4^ 
thft fifth with Caney No. 6, 7, or 8 ; the sixth with Double 
Bearing, No. 10 or 11. * 

The stools in the first and second row should l^e four f^et 
apart; those in the third and fp«irth, three feet and a ^i^; 
and those in the fifth and sixth, three feet. In pfantingfyoung 
suckers should be made choice of; and if in plenfy, three of 
these should be allowed to each stool, placing them ifi a tri- 
angle of six inches impart. If fruit are not wantejl the first 
year, the plants will gain considerable strength by" being cut 
down within six inches of the ground as soon as planted, 
instead of leaving thenf three or four feet high in order to ob- 
tain fi-om them a crop of fruit. 

In selecting the sorts for the above six rows, it is inten- 
ded only to show their arrangement as far as regards their 
relative heights, not as a proper proportion of each ; because 
a single row of yellow-fruited will not, by many, be deemed 
sufiicient for five rows of red. 

When a larger collection is intended to be planted out, the 
additional varieties may readily be placed so as to corre- 
spond with those which I ha\^ selected as a specimen. 

Afler the stools are established, and fi-uit of the largest 
size acquired, care must be taken to select the strongest 
canes, and a few of these only from each plant, in proportion 
to its streugth, shortening -each to about four-fifths of i^ 
original height : these should be supported singly by a small 
stake to each. -For general purposes stakes are unnece»« 

33 
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saiy, as three, four, five, or six canes from * the same stool 
maj be tied together on their tip-ends : this may be done 
so as to give each cane a bow-like direction, which will give 
much more room for their laterals to grow than if tied up in 
a more perpendicular manner. 

As a succession of this very favourite fruit must always 
be desirable in the dessert, it may be prolonged considerably 
beyond its usual time by cutting down some of the stools 
wholly to within a few inches of Ae ground, instead of leav- 
ing the canes at four fiflhs of their length. 

This operation may be practised upon both the Red and 
the Yellow Antwerp, as well as upon several of the other 
varieties, from which good crops of fruit may be obtained in 
August. 

Th^ double-bearing varieties should have every alternate 
stool cut down annusdly : these will furnish an abundance 
of fruit so late as September, and in a fine warm autumn even 
to a later period. 

As the finest and best of these fruits are, in all cases, the 
produce of strong and Well-ripened canes, it becomes neces- 
sary that the stools should have every advantage afforded 
{hem. This may be readily effected by causing all the for- 
mer year's canes to be cut dgwn to the ground as soon as 
they have produced their crop, instead of allowing them to 
stand till the winter or spring : this removes an unnecessary 
encumbrance, and at a season when sun and air are of in- 
finite importance to the young canes, consequently to die 
succeeding crop of fruit. 



C H A P T E R XV. 

CULTIVATION OP STRAWBERRIES. 

Cultivation, 

As early in the summer as the young runners of Straw- 
berrieis have taken root, they should be taken up and planted 
out in nursery beds, at a distance of five or six inches from 
each other. These, in the course of the summer and au- 
tumn, will make fine, large, well-rooted plants, and many of 
the kinds will be sufficiently strong to produce fruit the fol- 
lowing summer 
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In preparing the ground for the reception of these plants, 
it should be trenched two spades deep (twenty inches), with 
a quantity of half-rotten dung mixed with the first spit. In 
planting them out, the most economical method perhaps will 
be, to plant in beds of four rows each, with intervals of two 
and a half or two feet between the beds, according to the 
sorts to be planted. 

The strongest growers, such as WilmoVs Superb, and all 
the varieties of the third Class, may be fifteen inches from 
row to row, and fifteen inches between each plant ; the next 
strongest may have the rows fifteen inches apart, and the 
plants twelve inches : the third size, comprising all those of 
the sixth and seventh Classes, may have the rows twelve in- 
ches apart, and the plants twelve inches ; the fourth size, 
those of Class I. and V., may have the rows twelve inches 
apart, and the plants nine inches. 

During the first year, all the runners should be cut ofi^he 
plants some time before they have taken root, which will 
give the stool plants full possession of the soil. Such sorts 
as show fruit should have the ground covered, when coming 
into blossom, with either short grass or with straw, which 
will keep the blossoms clean, and the fiiiit free from soil 
when ripe ; besides, the surface of the ground will be pro- 
tected from the scorching rays of the sun, and in case of 
heavy showers, the rain will tiius b^ prevented from running 
off. As soon as the fruit is gathered, however, this covering 
should be removed, and the ground kept clean by the hoe. 
In the winter, and not before, as the plants will not have 
finished their growth* the leaves must be cut off, and the 
spaces among the plants, as well as the alleys, dug carefully 
over, so as not to injure their roots : this will be best done 
with a three-pronged fork, instead of the spade. The second . 
summer, the plants will bear their best crop and finest fruit ; 
the beds and outside of the alleys should be covered with 
mown grass or with straw, as before, three or four inches 
thick: by this method I have found the firuit not only more 
abundant, but much finer than by any other. 

In cultivating the Hauibois Strawberry^planis from bad col- 
lections produce a nuifnber of what some gardeners call male 
or sterile plants ; and many are of opinion, that because 
they are males, it is necessary they should be preserved in 
their beds, in order to fertilize the others ; and some have 
gone so far -as to plant them with a rather numerous r^ular* 
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ity for this purpose. The consequence has been^ that their 
beds have proved more fertile in leaves than infruit/andthe 
itock has at length been condemned as bad ; whereas its 
steriUty has proceeded from those favourite males, the stools 
of which having no crop of fruit to support always produce a 
superabundance of runners, which being also much stronger 
than the fertile ones have consequently overrun and over- 
powered them, and literally annihilated the only ones capable 
of producing fruit. 

Having iMid a parcel of Hautbois plants given to me some 
years ago, I planted them out, and suspecting there were 
many sterile plants among them, I did not suffer a runner to 
remain the first year. The second year, five plants out 
of six proved to be so, which I immediately destroyed ; 
and as soon as the runners of the fertile ones became rooted, 
I planted out the bed afresh : these produced me one of the 
m«Bt fertile crops I ever saw, and the runners from them 
produced the successive crops the saipe. 

I selected a few of the finest of the first berries of those 
which bore the first year, and sowed the seeds ; these produ- 
ced, as might be expected, both fertile and sterile plants, the 
latter of which I again destroyed, and saved a few only of 
those which produced the finest fruit, and of similar size, ' 
figure, and quality ; the rUnners from these I planted out as 
before, and they produced me a perfect crop of fi*uit, without 
a single sterile plant being found among them : thus was my 
first stock of prolific Hautbois obtained. 

After stating thus much relative to this class of Strawber- 
ries, it can hardly be necessary for me to point out the neces- 
sity of closely examining all new-made beds of them, and of 
entirely extirpating those worse than useless sterile plants. 

Alpine Strawberries have been recommended by some to 
be always raised from seed. I have raised many this way, 
and I have found myself disappointed, in having a portion of 
them produce inferior fi'uit to those from which the seeds 
were obtained. Thus a mixture of Alpines is the result, 
which in my opinion is no way desirable, as in all cases a 
crop of the best fnni can never be equalled by a mixture of 
the best with inferior varieties. 

In propagating the Alpine Strawberry by the runners from 
one single plant, sdl its ofispring must be the same; it there- 
fore becomes necessary to select the very finest kind for the 
purpose ; the fiuit large, broad at its base, and sharply coni* 
cal. 
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*If ihe runners ^ire planted out in August or tbe beginning 
of September, the beds will be covered with runners by Ae 
spring ; these should not be removed, as directed for the 
other classes, because the first and strongest of them will 
produce fruit during ^he autumn, and continue in succession 
to a late period of the season. But a succession of finer 
fruit than these is produced by cutting off* aU the flower 
stems as soon as they begia to blossom, fi^om their com- 
mencement in the spring till the end of June. By this means 
a most abundant supply of the very finest fruit is produced 
from the end of July till the frost sets in. 

In pursuing' tl^ latter mode of management, it would be 
most advisable, perhaps, to plant a small-sized bed for the 
purpose, allowing the plants a space of six or eight inches 
from each other, instead of more, which wijl ensure a thicker 
crop ; and in all cases with Alpines, it "would 1)e still better 
to have some of both Red and White planted upQn a north 
aspect, and that these plantings should be removed annu- 
ally. 

The Wood Strmwherry . require^ the same management, 
except in this, that as it does, not produce its fruit in the au- 
tumn, its flower stems must not be cut down in the spring, 
in expectation of a succession crop. 



JVfr. Forsyifi's Composition, 

Mr. Forsyth, May 11, lV91, gave the following directions 
** for making a composition for curing diseases, defects and 
injuries in all kinds of fruit and forest trees, and the method 
of preparing the trees and laying on the composition : 

" Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a bushel of 
fime rubbish of old buildings (that from the ceilipgs of ropms 
is preferable,) half a bushel of wood ashes, an,d a sixteenth 
part of a bushel of pit or river sand ; the three last.articles 
are to be sifted fine befoFe they are mixed ; then work them 
well together witK a spade, and afterwards with n, wooden 
beater, until the stuff is very seiooth, like fine plaster ijised 
for ceilings of rooms: 

** The composition being thus made, care must be taken 
to prepare the trese properly for its application, by cutting 

33* 



S90 - torstth's c<niP08iTi<ui» 

^waj all the dead, decayed* jttul iftfut^pait, till yon come 
MjjL the fre^h sound wood, leaving t^ ^surface of the wood 
very smooth, and vouncbng ofiTthe edges of ^e bark with a 
draw-4uiife or other instrument, p^ectlj^mooth, which must 
be particularly attended to ; then' lay on the plaster about 
an ^hth of an inch thick, all over the part ifhere^he wood 
or bark has been so cut away, finishihg off the edges as ihip, 
as possible. Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood* 
ashes mixed with a sixth part of the same <]uairtiity of the 
ashes of burnt bones ; put it into a tin btixivith holes in the 
top, and sh^e the powder on the surface of the plaster till 
the whole is'c9vered Nvith it, letting it^emste for half an hour 
to ai)sorb the moisture ; then apply niore powder, rubbing 
rt on gently with the Jiand,. and repeating the application 
of the powder till t}ie wIk^ plaster becomes '*a dry, smooth 
surface. • •. 

" if any^of the composition be left for a futttre t>ceasioo, 
it should b^ kept in a tuU-or other vessel, and urine poured 
on it so as .to cover the*^ surf^e', otherwise the atmoephere 
will gr^tly hurt the efficacy of the ap{flieation. 

** Wh«i litrie rubbish of ^d buildings cannot be easily got, 
take pounded 'phalk or common lime, after havisg been 
slaked a month at le^t. ' * 
* • . ** As the growlh-ofthe tisees will gradually ^ect the "plas- 
ter^ by raising up hs 'edges next the bark, care should he 
taken, when ^at happens, to rub it over with the finger when 
occasion may require, (which is best done when moistened 
"by. rain,^ that the plaster may be iept whole, to prevent the 
air and wet penetrating into the \^Sund," 

Mr. Forsyth says, ftirther'on, 'i As the best way of using 
the domposition is found by experience to be in a liquid state, 
it must, , therefore, be reduced to the consktence of a pretty 
' thick paiHt,*by mixing it up with a sufficient quantity of urine 
and*soa|)-suds, and laid on with a painter's brush. The 
powder of wdbd-ashes and burnt bones is to be applied as 
before dir^ted, patting it down with the hand." 

AWio^ig^' f do not feel disposed to go the length of ad- 
mittiiig dllhat has been Aid* of the virtues of this compo- 
sition, I believe it to be a? very exoeUent oai to be applied to 
trees where iheir limbs have been amputaied, or their barit 
injured by wounds. I havis therefore inserted its prepa- 
ration here, verbatim, from Mr. Forsyth^s Treatise, and re- 
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A. W^H FOR THE STEMS, &C. 391 

inA its application- in the manner be has directed, par- 
\fculaily in a liquid state. 

jj Wath for (he SUnu of Fruit Treea. 

Take a peok of fresh cow-dung, hdlf a peck of quick- lime; 
halfa pound of flout of sulphur, and a'quarter of a pound'of 
lamp-black. Mix the whole together with as much urine . 
and soap-suds in a boiling state as will form the ingredients 
into » thick paiiit fir^a^ 

This composition mfiy ^e applied to the sterna of young 
standard treee whan planted out into the orchard,' to prevent 
their being injured by the depredations of hares and rabbits. 

A Wash for ike Stems and Branchet iff Frvit ■Tree*. ■-, . 

Take half a-peek of quick lime, 
sulphur, and a quarter of a pound 
whole together with aa much boil 
- ingredients into a ttuck paint. T 
mended to bef applied tb the stem: 
which are infested with the White 
vioualy removed the mos^and loc 
off with a strong knife, orsome ot 
the purpose. 

In using the composition, it will 
plied in a warm state, orsomethin 

.On youiig treos, alrong vinegi 
this insect, and I have for many y 
used it for this purpose : but this ' 
be afjjJied when the trees are larg^. 

, ■■AiQiiilJon or iiotssli to wBihiha »emi «r ths Irea sirly ia the iprlpg twrora 
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TO THE DIFFERENT FRUITS. 



ALMONDS. 



No. Pa^e 

1. Jlmande commune 1 

2. Amande douce h coque dur6 2 
^. Jlmande douce d coque tendre 2 

4. AmMade des Dam^s 2 

5. Amande Sultana 2 

6. Amande Pistache 2 

7. Amande Princesse 2 

8. Amande Amtre 2 
8. Bitter Almond 2 



No. 


Page 


1. 


Common Almond 


1 


2. 


Hard-shell Sweet Almond 


1 


4. 


Ladies' Finder Sweet Al- 






mond 


2 


6. 


Pistachia Almond 


2 


7. 


Princess Paper-shell Al- 






mond 


2 


5. 


Sultana Almond 


2 



APPLES. 



163. Acklam's Russet 

115. Adams's Pearmain 

116. ^sopus Spitzemberg 
22. Alexander 

46. Alfriston 

103. American J^ewtown Pip- 

pin 
169. Anis 
22. Aporta 
6. Arbroath Pippin 
l64 Aromatic Russet 
165. Ashmead's Kernel 
93. Aurore 
194. Backers Kernel 

117. Baltimore 

118. Barcelona Pearmain 
88. Bardin • 

119. Baxtei^s Pearmain 
67. Beachamwell Seedling 

47. Beauty of Kent 



62 


120. 


44 


121. 


45 


68. 


11 


69. 


20 


. 69. 




62. 


40 


69. 


65 


193. 


11 


122. 


4 


17. 


63 


194. 


63 


70. 


37 


71. 


75 


72. 


45 


72. 


45 


113. 


35 


1. 


46 


73. 


27 


73. 


20 


123. 



166. 



Bedfordshire Foundling 46 

Belle Bonne 46 

BeUedge 27 

Belle Grideline 27 

Belle Chisdeline 27 

BeWs Scarlet 25 

Belvoir Pippin 28 

Bennett Apple 75 

Benwell's Pearmain 47. 

Bere Court Pippin 8 

Best Bache 75 

Biggs's Nonesuch 28 

Birmingham Pippin 28 

Blenheim Orange 29 

Blenheim Pippm 29 

Bonnet Carr6 44 

Borovitsky 3 

Borsdorff 29 

BorsdOrffer 29 

Bossom 47 

Bowyer's Russet 63 






394 

Mo. 

S15. Bough Apple 
283. Beimower 
167. Braddick's Nonpareil 
91. Brandy Jfyple 

124. Bredon Pippin 

74. Brickley Seedling 

75. Bringewood Seedling 
109. Brot^end 
169. Brown AppU xf Btixni 

Island 

71. Brummage Pippin 

73. Bursdo/ff 

113. CalviUe Blanche d'Hiver 
ISO. CalviUe d^Angleterre 

14. CdviUed'Eti 
162. Calvmkmge 

14. CalviUe Rouge d?EU 
162. CalviUe Rouge e^Hiver 

18. Calville Rouge 4e Mi- 

coud 
-f20. Cambridge Pippin 
229. Campfield 

-76. Canadian Reinette 

80. Capendu 
169. Caraway Russet 
154. CarreVs SeedHng^^ 

77. Caroline Apple 

125. Catshead 

125. CaVs-Head 
99. Charles ^pple 

126. Chester Pearmain 

19. Christie's Pippin 
83. Claremont Pippin 

127. Claygate Pearmain 
159. CohheWs Fall Pippin 

20. Cobham Apple 
195. Cocagee 
195. Cockagee 
12& Cockle Pippin 

53. Codling 
, 21. Cole Apple * 

129. Col. Harbord's Pippin 
1 59. Concomhre ancien 

77. Contin Reinfette 

78. Cornish Aromatic ^ 

130. Cornish GiUiflower 
130. Cornish July JFUwer 
125. Costard 
130. Coul Blush 

79. Court de Wick 
79. Court of Wick Pippi* 
"W). Court Pendu 
88. Covirtpendu de la ^uin- 

Pmife 



▲PFLBS. 


Pago 


No. 


84 


80. 


86 


125. 


64 


196. 


36 


48. 


47 


28. 


29 


131. 


30 


159. 


42 


159. 




8. 


65 


35. 


28 


165. 


29 


140. 


44 


12. 


49 


16. 


7 


49. 


62 


50. 


7 


84. 


62 


51. 


8 


81. 


46 


81. 


88 


52. 


30 


82. 


32 


152. 


65 




58 


3. 


30 


2. 


48 


168. 


48 


13. 


39 


13. 


48 


13. 


9 


216. 


33 


83. 


48 


50. 


61 


84. 


10 


22. 


75 


156. 


75 




48 


53. 


22 


93. 


10 


13. 


49 


85. 


61 


86. 


31 


218. 


3J 


159. 


49 


159. 


49 


24. 


48 


36. 


50 


132. 


31 


132. 


31 


87. 


82 


169. 




84. 



35 



Courtpendu plat 

Coustard 

Cowame Red 

Cray Pippin 

DauUy 

Darling Pippin 

L^Espagne 

De Ratteau 

Devonshire Q,uarenden 

Ditchingham Pippin 

Dr, Ashmea^s Kernel 

Dr, Harvey's Apple 

Dr." Helsham's Pippin 

Dolgoi Squosnoi 

Dowell's Pippin 

Downton Pippin 

Drap d'Or 

Duke of Beaufort's Pip- 
pin • 

Dumelow^s Crab . 

Dumelow's Seedling 

Dutch Codlin 

Dutch Mignonne 

Earl of Yarmouth's Pear* 
main 

Early Crofion 

Early Julien 

Early Nonpareil 

Early Red Juneating 

Early Red Margaret 

Early Striped Juneating 

Early Harvest 

Easter Pippin 

EUon Golden Pippin 

Embroidered Pippin 

Emperor Alexander 

Engelsche Konings or 
King^S'Pippin 

English Codlin 

English Pippin 

Eve Apple 

Eyer's Greening 

Fail-me-never 

Fall Pippin 

FaU Pippin 

FaU Pippin, CobhetVs 

FaU Pippin, StAdlow^a 

Fameuse 

Farietgh Pippin 

Farley Pippin* 

Fenouillet Gris 
FentmiUet Jawne 



39 

48 
76 
20 
14 
50 
61 
61 
5 
16 
63 
53 
6 
8 
21 
21 
34 

21 
32 
32 
22 
33 

58 
3 
3 

64 

7 

. 7 

7 

84 

33 

21 

34 

11 

59 
22 
37 
7 
34 
34 
85 
61 
61 
11 
16 
50 
50 
35 
65 
84 



No. 

88. Fenoiiillet Rouge 
97. Fiv&-crowned Pippin 

23. Flower of Kent 

197. Forest Styre 

133. Fonnan's Crew 
155. Formosa Pippin 

134. Fouldon Peannain 

198. Foxley Apple 

199. Fox Whelp 

24. Franklin's Golden Pip- 

pin 

25. Frank Rambour 
52. French CodLin 
83. French Crab 
59. FrUhPUcher 

200. Friar 

79. Fry's Pippin 

89. Fulwood 

135. Ganges 

80. Gamon's ^pple 

201. Garter. 
11. Glace de ZiUmde 

118. Glace Roug^ 
52. Glory of the West 
155. Glory of York 

90. Gogar Pippin 
79. Golden Drop 

91. Golden Harvey 

136. Golden Lustre 

92. Golden Noble 

137. Golden Peannain 

26. Golden Pippin 

93. Golden Reinette 
170. Golden Russet 
142. Golden Vining 

202. Grange Apple 

230. Granniwinkle 

138. Gravenstein 
54, Gray Lcadington 

94. Green Newtown Pippin 
175. GrUne Reinette 

71. Grummage Pippin 
76. Grosse Reinette d? Angle- 
terre * 

203. HagloeCrab 
57. Hampshire YeUoto 

139. Han well Souring 
180. Hardingham's Russet 

140. 'Harvey Apple 

27. Hawthomden 

231. Hewes*s Crab 
224. Hay's Winter 
156» Herdbrdshire Pearmain 
228. Harrison 



APPLS8. 


Pace 


No. 


35 


168. 


38 


28. 


11 


95. 


76 


141. 


50 


134. 


59 


171. 


51 


142. 


77 


29. 


77 


29. 


11 


172. 


12 




22 


172. 


33 


3. 


24 


59. 


77 


186. 


31 


83. 


35 


206. 


51 


206. 


32 


76. 


78 


55. 


6 


130. 


45 


216. 


22 


4. 


59 


143. 


36 


30. 


31 


56. 


36 


144. 


51 


57. 


36 


31. 


52 


96. 


12 


118. 


37 




65 


43. 


54 


50. 


78 


50. 


89 


79. 


52 


173. 


22 


227. 


1 37 


144. 


67 


32. 


28 


159. 


_ 


445. 


30. 


204. 


79 


97. 


23 


58. 


52 


98. 


69 


5. 


53 


99. 


13 


59. 


89 


5. 


87 


13. 


59 


13. 


88 


1 100. 
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Pafo 

HicJc8]8 Fancy 64 

Hoary Morning ' 13 

Holland Pippin 37 

Hollow-crowned Pif^in 63 

Horresc's Pearmmn 51 

Horsham Russet 66 

Hubbard's Pearmain 54 
Hughes's Golden Pippin *14 
Hughes's J^ew Golden 

Pippin 14 
Hunt's Duke of Glou- 
cester 65 
HunVs Nonpareil 66 
Irish Peach Apple 3 
Irish Pitcher 24 
Irish Russet 71 
Iron-stone Pippin 33 
Isle of Wight Orange 80 
Isle of Wight Pippin 80 
Janurea 30 
Jubilee Pippin 23 
July Flower 49 
July Pippin 84 
Juneating 3 
Kentjsh Pippin 54 
Kerry Pippin * 14 
Keswick Codlin 23 
Kinellan Apple 54 
King- of the Pippins 23 
KirUe's Golden Pippin 14 
Kirke's Lord Nelson 38 
Kleiner Casseler Rein- 
ette 45 
Knight's Codlin 19 
KnighVs Golden Pippin 21 
KnighVs Pippin 81 
Knightwick Pippin 31 
Knobbv Russet 66 
Lady Apple ' 86 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain 54 
Langton JsTonesuch 15 
Larg$ Fall Pippin 61 
Lemon Pippin 55 
Loan Pearmain 79 
London Pippin 38 
Longville's Kernel 24 
Lucombe's Seedling 38 
Magdcdene 4 
Malcarle 39 
Mank's Codlin 29 
Margaret 4 
Margaret 7 
Margaretha Ajfel ' 7 
Margil • '39 



396 



AJPPLE8. 



Mo. 

174. Martm Nonpareil 
806. Marygold 
104. Matchless 

99. Mda Carla 
76. Mda Janurea 

102. Mincer's Dumpling 
101. Minchall Crab 
101. MinshtU Crab 
222. Monstrous Pippin 

67. Motteux's Seedling 
60. Nelson's Codling 
86. J^ever-fdl 

146. New Rock Pippin 

103. Newtown Pippin 

104. Newtown Spitzemberg 

147. New- York Pippin 
222. New- York Gloria Mundi 

175. ^on-pareil 
32. Nonesuch 
32. ^onsixh 

175. J^onpareU 
175. J{bn-pareiUe 

105. Norfolk Beaufin 
105. JsTorfolk Beejin 
110. J^orfolk Cdman 

148. Norfolk Paradise 
115, J^orf oik Pippin 
110. Mrfolk Stining 

149. Northern Greening 
12&. Nutmeg Cockle Pippin 

Nutmeg Pippin 
\3. Oake*s Apple 

175. Old Nonpareil 
161. OldPearmcdn 

205. Old Quinmg 

176. Old Royal Russet 

206. Orange Pippin 

150. Ord's Apple 
6. Orgeline 
6. Orjeline 

152. Ortley Apple 
6. Oslin Apple 
6. Oslin Pippin 
152. Oxnead Pearmain 
34. Padley's Pippin. 
64. Pearmain d'Eti 
161. Pearmain d'Hiver 
156. Parmain Double ' 
156. Parmain Royal 
156. Parmain Royal de long^ 

durie 
185. Passe Pomme de Cond^ 71 

177. Patch's Russet 
82. Paternoster Apple 

207. Pawsan • • 80 



?««• 


No. 


66 


17a 


80 


26. 


40 


161. 


39 




30 


153. 


40 


35. 


39 


79. 


39 


179. 


86 


180. 


27 


154. 


24 


181. 


34 


181. 


B5 




40 


84. 


40 


82. 


56 


227. 


li 86 


36. 


67 


76. 


15 


73. 


15 


73. 


67 


37. 


67 


182. 


41 


190. 


41 


188. 


42 


n. 


56 


73. 


44 


25. 


42 


25. 


56 


7. 


48 


14. 


48 


38. 


15 


38. 


67 


13. 


62 


208. 


80 


8. 


67 


209. 


80 


197. 


57 


73. 


4 


159. 


4 




57 


76. 


4 


76. 


4 


76. 


58 




16 


76. 


26 




52 


185. 


. 59 


118. 


59 


183. 




82. 


■ 59 


106. 


i/71 


76. 


.68 


175. 


33 


118. 



Paf« 

Pennington'ft Seedlmg 68 

Pipin d^Or 12 
Pipin Parmain ^JlngU* 

terre 62 

Petit Jean 58 

Philadelphia Pippin 16 

PhiUifs Reinette 31 

Pile's Russet 68 

Pine Apple Russet 69 

Pinner Seedhng 68 

Pitmaston Nonpareil 69 
Pitmastori Russet .ATon- 

pareU 69 

Pomme de Caracilre 34 

Pomme de Laak 33 

Pomme d*Jipi 87 

Ponune de Neige 16 

Portugal Apple 30 

Postdoff 29 

Postophe cPHiver 29 

Potter's Large 17 

PoweU's Russet* 70 

Pyrager 74 

Pride of the Ditches 72 

Pyrus Astracanica 6 

Q,ueen's Apple 29 

Rambour Franc 12 

Rambor Gros 12 

Red Astracan 4 

Red Calville 7 

Red Ingestrie 17 

Red Ingestrie Pippin 17 

Red Juneating 7 

Red Must 81 

Red Gtuarenden 5 

Red Streak 8l 

Red Slyre 76 

Reinette Bdtarde 29 
Reinette Blanche ^Es- 

pagne 61 

Reinette de Caen 30 

Reinette de Canada 30 
Reinette de Canada d 

Cdtes ' 30 
Reinette de Canada 

Blanche 30 
Reinette de Canada Grise 71 

Reinette des Carmes 46 

Reinette d'Hongrie 70 

Reinette Dorie 33 

Reinette Franche 41 
Reinette Grosse de Canada 30 
Reinette J^ompareiUe . 67 
Reinette Rouge ' 46 



APRICOTS. 



2^7. Poinmed»Api 87 

118. Rnnette Rousse 46 

15. Revelstone Pippin 7 

221. Rhode Island Greening 86 

155. Ribston Pippin 59 
107. Robinscm Pippin 41 

63. Rode Wyn^ppel 25 
121. RoUand Apple 46 
169. Rook's J^est 65 
184, Ross i>fonpareil 70 

13. Rother Jacobs Apfel 7 

156. Royal Pearmain 59 

64. Royal Pearmain 26 

157. Royal Reinett^ 60 
186. Royal Russet 71 
137. Rtickman*s Pearmain 52 

61. Rymer 25 
8. Sack Apple 5 

181. Se.JoAn'^JVoilpareii 69 

186. Sam Young 71 
58. Sam's Crab 24 
39. Scarlet Crofton 17 

187. Scarlet Nonpareil 72 

62. Scarlet Pearmain 25 
21. Scarlet Perfume 10 

210. Siberian Bittersweet S^ 

211. Siberian Harvey 82 

188. Siely's Mignonne 72 
150. Simpson^s Pippin 57 
150. Simpson's Seedling 57 

63. Sops in Wine 25 
63. Sops of Wine 25 

118. Speckled Golden Reinette 46 

169. Spice Apple 65 

9. Spring Grove Codlin 5 
168. Stagg's J^onpareil €4 

212. Stead's Kernel 82 
158. Stone Pippin 60 
108. Striped Beaufin 42 

40, Striped Holland Pippin 17 
24. Sudloto's FaU Pippin 11 
16. Sugarloaf Pippin 8 

41. Summer Broaden 18 
41. Summer Colman 18 

10. Summer Golden Pippin 6 



No 

168. Sumnur Ji/htipareU 

64. Summer Pearmain 
220. Swaar Apple 

189. Sweeney Nonpareil 
226. Sweet and Sour 

190. Stykehouse Russet 
158. Tarvey Codlin 

65. Transparent Codlin 
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Paf« 
64 
26 
85 
73 
87 
73 
61 
26 
6 
59 
86 



i 

1 



1 1. Transparent de Moscovie 
155. Trover's Apple 
222. Van Dyne 

42. Waltham Abbey Seed- 
ling 18 

81. WeUingUm 32 

191. Wheeler's Russet 74 
11. White Astracaj» 6 

128. White Cockle 48 

27. White Hatothomden 13 

158. White Pippin 80 

192. White Russet 74 

159. White Spanish Remette 61 
158. WhUe Stone Pippin 60 

160. Whitmore's Pippin 62 
66. Williams's Pippin 26 

224. Wme Apple 86 

109. Wmter Broaden, 42 

110. Winter Colman ' 43 

111. Winter Majetin 43 

161. Winter Pearmain 62 

112. Winter Ctueening 43 
102. Winter Red CalTalle 63 

113. Winter White Calville 43 

213. Woodcock 83 
79. Wood's Huntingdon 31 
79. Wood?s Transparent 

Pippin 31 

72* Woodstock Pippin 29 

43. Wormsley Pippin 19 

44. WykenPippm 19 
93. Wyker Pippin 37 

214. Yellow Elhot 83 
93. Yellow German Reinette 37 

45. Yellow Ingestrie . 10 

1 14. Yorkshire Greening 44 
33< Young's Long Keeping 33 



APRICOTS* 



9. Abricot AngoumMs 
14. Abricot Blanc 
11. Abricot Commun 
2. Abricot de Holiande 
5. Abricot de St, Jean 



94 
^5 
95 
91 
92 



5. Abricot de St, Jean Rouge 92 



8* Abricot de ^aney 94 

5* Abricot Gros d^Ahxandrie 92 
5» Abricot Grose Pricoce 92 
10. Abricot HdtifMusqui 95 
1. AJbricotMacuU .• 91 



34 



898 



CHSftSISB. 



Mo. '««• 

8. Jibrieot Pieke 94 
10. ^brieot Prieoee 95 
12. Akricol RoyaU 95 

9. Jibrieot VioUt 94 
JiUxandrian 94 
jifium(2« .^el^ 91 
Anson's 93 

.. Black 94 
1. Blotched-teaved Roman 91 

1. BloUhed4eMed Turkey 91 

2. Breda 91 

3. Brussels 92 

6. Dunmore^s Breda 93 

7. £aWy Orange * 93 

4. Hemskirke 92 

8. Imperial Anson^s 94 



9. 
2. 
6. 
9. 



No. 

5. Large Eariy Apricot 
13. Large Turkey 

10. Jlfa5ctiHn« 

6. Moorpark 

7. Orange 

8. Peach Apricot 

9. Purple 

10. Red Masculine 

11. Roman 

12. Royal 

2. jRoyal Persian 
6. Templets 

13. Tutkey 

- 1. Variegated Turkey 

9. FtoZe« 
14 White Masculine 



VtLg9 

92 
96 
95 
93 
93 
94 
94 
95 
95 
95 
91 
43 
96 
91 
94 
96 



CHERRIES. 



1. Amr6e 97 

8. Archduke 97 

3. Belle de Choisy 98 

14. Bigarreau lp2 
27. Bigarreau d feuiUes de 

Tabac 107 

17. Black Circassian 103 

15. Black Eagle 102 

16. Black Heart 103 
26. Black Mazzard 106 
26. Black Polstead 106 

17. Black Russian 103 

17. Black Tartarian 103 

18. Bleeding Heart 104 

4. Carnation 98 
11. Cerise k courie queue 101 

Cerise d, covrte queue 

de Provence 101 

perise Ambr6e 97 

Cerise Angloise tardive 100 

Cerise de la Palembre S8 

Cerise Doucette 98 

Cerise du JSTord 101 
CMse du quatre d la 

livre 107 

5. Cer ester noir it fruitrond 
pricoce 98 

Cherry Duke ^ 99 
Comnum Black of Buck' 

ingfumishire 106 

19. Coronne 104 
19. Coroun 104 
19. Couronttt 104 



11. 

1. 

9. 

3. 

3. 
12. 
27. 



7. 

26. 



20. 

5. 
21. 

8. 
22. 
27. 
17. 
17. 
18. 
11. 
14. 

2. 
11. 
16. 
28. 

23. 
19. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
24. 

9. 
25. 
10. 
19. 
26. 
26. 

J2. 
11. 
11. 
12. 



Downton 

Early May 

Elton 

Flemish 

Florence 

Fhur to the Pound 

Fraser^s Black Heart 



104 
98 
104 
99 
105 
107 
103 



Eraser's Black Tartarian 103 
Gascoign's Heart 104 

Gobet a courte queue 10.1 
Graffion 102 

Griotte de Portugal 97 

Gros Gobet 101 

Guignier d fruit ndr 103 
Guignier d, Gros fruit 

blanc 107 

Harrison's Heart 105 

Hertfordshire 104 

Holman»sDuke 99 

Jeffrey's Royal 99 

Kentish 99 

Knight's Early Black 105 
Late Duke 100 

Lukeward 106 

May Duke .100 

Merisier (t gros fruit noir 1 04 
JIfmstcr h petit fruit 106 
Merry CJierry of Che- 

shire 106 

MUan 101 

Montmorency 101 

Montmorency d gros fnnt 101 
MoreUo 101 



fo. 




58. 
No. 


2. Portugal Duke 


97 


5. 


27. Q^uatre d la Kvre 


107 


26. 


17. RmatiPs large Black 




17. 


Heart 


103 


27. 


29. Remington Heart 


107 


14. 


7. Royale 


99 


13. 


26. Small Black 


106 


28. 



SmaU Earhf J^ay 
SnuOlWUdmaek 
Superb Circassian 
Tobacco-leaved 
Turkey Bigarreau 
Waterloo 
White Heart 



899 

Ptfi 

98 
106 
103 
106 
102 
101 
107 



FIGS. 



18. Ang61ique 112 

1. Black Genoa 109 

2. Blacklschia 109 

3. Black Italian 109 

6. Bordeaux 110 
9. Brown Ischia 110 

7. Brown Italian 110 
13. Brown Naples 111 

7. Brown Turkey lIO 
e. Brunswick ' 110 
9. Chestnut 110 
9. Chestnut-coloured Ischia 110 

4. Common Blue 109 

18. Cou^coureUe Blanche 112 
27. Cyprus 114 

25. Early White 114 
23. Figue Blanche 113 

6. Figue Poire 110 

17. Figue Violette 112 

19. Gentile 112 
4. Great Blue 109 

20. Green Ischia 112 

26. GreeUf red within 114 

8. Hanover 110 
4. Large Blue 109 
4. Large Purple 109 

21. Large White 113 

22. Large White Genoa 113 



5. Xtff/e 5/we 


109 


26. Little Green 


114 


10. Long Brown Naples 


111 


10. Long J^aples 


111 


8. Jtfa^nna 


110 


11. Malta 


iir 


23. Marseilles 


113 


18. .MilUte 


112 


12. Minion 


111 


13. Murrey 


111 


24. Nerii 


113 


23. Pocock 


113 


14. Pregussata 


111 


4. Purple 


109 


15. Purple Genoa 


111 


13. Round *Yaples 


111 


5. Small Blue 


104 


11. Small Brmon 


111 


16. Small Brown Ischia 


112 


25. SraaU Early White 


114 


26. Small Green 


114 


25. Small White 


114 


25. Small White Early 


114 


17. Violette 


112 


6. Violette de Bordeaux 


110 


23. White Marseilles 


113 


27. Yellow Ischia 


114 



GRAPES. 



62. Aleppo 151 

41. Alexandrian Ciotat 143 

1. Alicant 120 
9. ,^uvergne 132 
9. Autema 133 

2. Black Ascalon 130 
9. Black Chasselas ' 133 

30. Black Constantia 140 

2. Black Corinth 130 

3. Black Damascus 130 



Damson 
Frontignac 
Frontignan 
Qrapefrom^Pales- 



24 Black 
4. Black 

4. Black 
21. Black 

tine 

5. Black Grape from Tri- 

poli 

6. Black 

7. Black 

8. Black 



Hamburgh 

Lisbon 

Lombardy 



137 
131 
131 

136 

131 
131 
139 
133 
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GRAPES. 



Ko. Page 

' 9. Black MoriUon 132 

10. Black Muscadel 133 

11. Black Muscadine 133 
1. Black Portugal 129 

12. Black Prince 133 

13. Black Raisin 134 

1. Black Spanish 129 

14. Bia^ Sweetwater 134 
4. Blue Frontigntui 131 

20. Blue Tokay 136 

15. Blood 134 
42. Bordelais 143 
35. Brown Hamburgh 141 

42. Bourdelais 143 
9. Burgundy 133 

23. Cambridge Botanic Gar- 

den 137 

11. Chasselas noir 133 

32. Chasselas Rouge 140 

43. Ciotat 144 

43. Cioutat 144 

15. Claret 134 

58. Common Mttscadine 197 
53. Corinth blanc 147 

2. Corinth noir 130 

44. Comichon 144 

44. Comichon blane 144 
2. Currant 130 

24 Damask 137 

24. Damscm 137 
49. D*Arhoyce 145 

16. Eariy Black July 134 
68. Early White Grape from 

Teneriffe 147 

17. Esperione 135 
28. Ftame-coloured Tokay 139 

18. Frankmdale - 135 

18. Frankenthal 135 

59. Frontignac </ •Stexanr 

dria i49 

45. Genuine Tokay 144 
35. €Hbralt0r . , 141 
46L Creek . 145 

25. GrayAuremat 138 

46. Green Chee 145 

26. Grizady Frontignac 138 
26. Grizzly Frontigftan 138 

1. Gros noir d'Espagne 130 
17. Hardy Blue Windsor 135 
59. Jerusalem J)Iu8cat 149 
, 26l La Malvoisie 136 
' 26k Langford's Incompara- 
ble 138 

19. Large Black Cluster 135 



No. P&g« 

9. Le Bourgignon 133 

27. LeCoBur 139 
22. LeMeunier 136 

28. Lombardy 139 
16. Madeleine 134 
16. Madeleine noir 134 
59. Malaga 149 
20. Malmsey Grape 136 
47. Malmsey Muscadine 145 
20. Malvoise 136 

47. Malvoise MusqtUe 145 
16. MauriUonhdHf 134 
57. Metier blanc 147 
22. Miller's Burgundy 136 
22. MilUr Grapt 136 
10. Mogul Grape 133 
16. MoriU&nhdiif 134 
22. MoriUon Taconni , 136 
27. Morocco ' 139 

54. Muscat blanc 147 
59. Muscat d'Mexarulrie 149 
59. Muscat d^Alex, blanc 149 
37. Muscat d^Alex. rouge 141 
26. Muscat gris 138 

4. Muscat noir - 131 

33. MiMcat rouge 140 

59. Muscat of Alexandria 149 

61. Pard druyf 150 
43. Parsley-leaved 144 
43. Parsley-leaned Musca- 
dine 144 

59. Paase-Umgue Musque 149 

9. Pineau 133 

48. Pitmaston White Clus- 

ter 145 

29. Poonah 139 
6. Potierbleu 131 

30. Purple Constantia 140 
30. Putple Frontignac 140 

30. Purple Frontignan 140 
43. Raisin d'Autriche 144 

31. Raisin de Cabo 140 

31. Raisin des Cannes 140 
2. Raisin de Corinth 130 

16. Raisin de la Madeleine 135 

13. Raisin Grape 434 

55. Raisin Mxiscat 147 
16. Raisin Pricoce 135 

62. i2mnn tSui55« 151 

32. Red Chasselas 140 

33. Red Chasselas 140 
33. Red FronHputc 140 
33. Red Flrontigftan 140 



NKCTAIONES. 
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Vo. 


Faf6 


No. 


Ptf* 


37. Red Frontignae qfJSUx- 


1 4. Violet F^cmHgnae 


131 


andiia 


141 


6. Warner's Black Ham 


- 


34. Red Grape from Syra- 


k 


burgh 


131 


cuse 


140 


35. Warner's Red Hamburgh 141 


35. Red Hamburgh 


141 


8. West's^ Black St, Peter's 132 


37. Red Jerusalem Muscat 


141 


8. West's St. Peter's 


132 


32. Red Muscadine 


140 


52. White Auvemat 


147 


36. RedMuscadel 


141 


53. White Corinth 


147 


37. RedMuscat of Alexan- 




54. White Frontignae 


147 


dria 


141 


54. White FromUgnan 


147 


28. Red Rhenish 


139 


55. White Hamburgh 


147 


28. Rhenish Grape 


139 


56. White Kishmish 


147 


49. Royal Muscadine 


145 


55. White Lisbon 


147 


58. Royal Muscadine 


147 


57. White MeHa 


147 


38. St Augustine 
21. Saint Peter's • 


142 


45. WhUeMorUlon 


144 


136 


58. White Muscadine 


148 


31. Saint Peter's, Black 


136 


49. White Muscadine 


145 


9. Small Black Cluster 


133 


59. White Muscat of Alex- 




€2. Switzerland Grape 


151 


andria 


149 


50. Syrian 


146 


60. White Muscat i^Lune] 


1 150 


1. Teinturier 


130 


55. White Portugal 
55. White Raisin 


147 


22. The Miller's Burgundy 


136 


147 


59. Tottenham Park Muscat 


149 


61. White Sweetwater 


166 


9. True Burgundy 


133 


3. Worksop Manor Grape 


150 


17. Turner's Black 


135 


40. Wortley Hall Grape 


143 


39. Variegated Chasselas 
51 : Verdelho 


142 


2. Zante 


130 


146 


2. Zante Currant 


130 


AMERrCAN 


r GRAPES. 




Alexander's Gnj>e. 


154 


Vitis Cordifolia 


152 


Bland's 


154 


Incisa 


152 


Clifton's 


154 


iEstivalis 


152 


Clifton's ConstanUa 


154 


Vulpvi}a 


152 


Elkton 


154 


Labrusca 


152 


Gilbert's White Shonga . 


154 


Labrusca . 


151 


Isabella 


153 


Taurina 


141 


LiuflTborough 


154 


Fox Grape 


^Si 


Red Scuppemon 


153 


Riparia ' ^ 


1^ 

* 


Schuyler's Muscadel 


154 


Odoratissima ^ . 


152 


Tasker's Grape 


154 


Rotundifo&h *' 


15« 


White Scuppemon 
Vitis Blanda 


153 


PaUnata 


152 


152 






NECTAl 


IINES. .^ » 


* 
• 


7 Aromatic 


193 


21. BrugnonViolet*Musqu6 199 


20: Black Newington 


198 


9. Clarenumt' ' 


194 


* 8. Brinion 


193 


10. Common Elruge 


194 


8. BrinUin'<,rei at stone 


193 


11. Due du Tellier's 


196 


24. Brugnon 


200 


11. Ducde Tello 


195 


21. Brugnon Musqui 


199 


11. DuTeUier's 


195 



34* 
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PKACHBS. 



No. Ttf 

11. DMfffy 195 

SS. Emriy BUek AVtemffoii 199 

II Ebrvugt 195 

18. Ehuge 195 
tt. Early Newiagton 199 

4. £mm«r<oii*« AVto WhiU 198 

I. Fairchild'B 191 

1. FmrekiUtt Earhf 191 

4. fUouUrs WkiU 198 

8^ Golden 800 

%• Hun^s Earhf Tawny 198 

8. Hunt's Large Tawny 191 

3. Hunt's SmJl Tawny 198 

84. ItaUaa 800 

19. Large Scarlet 196 
6, Lke Green 193 

19. Lord Selsey^s Elruge 197 

88. Lueona>e'8 Black 199 

88. LttcomieV Seedling 199 

& .VarMed 193 

18. Miller's Elruge 195 

13. Murry .196 

13.,Mxirrey 196 



Ko. 



Page 

87. Mtemffoii 901 

4. Neate's WHte • 198 

4. Jfew WkiU 192 

5. Old White 193 

14. OnTs 196 

6. Peterborough 193 
19. PetiU ViUette HAtvct 197 

15. PitDiaston Orange 196 
85. Red Roman 800 
85. Ronum 800 

85. Riman Red 800 

86. Saint Omer's 801 

16. Scarlet 197 

87. Scarlet Newington 301 

88. Tawny Newington 801 

17. Temple 197 
17. Temples 197 
la Vermash 197 
19. Vix^ • ^ 197 
19. Violet H&tive 197 

8. Violet^ red at stone 193 

4. WhiU 198 



PEACHES. 



19. 

84. 

3, 

45. 

48. 

1. 
63. 

6. 
61. 
18. 
14. 
81. 

8. 
80. 
10. 

3. 

84. 

3. 
63. 

4. 

4. 
53. 
53. 



Acton Scot 164 
Admirable 166 
Mmxrable Tardive 158 
Alherge Jaune. Bon Jar- 
din. 175 
AUberge Jaune. Duham. 174 
Almond Peach 157 
American Clingslone 179 
Anne 159 
Astor Peach 183 
Avant Piche Blanche 164 
Avant Piche Rouge 168 
Barringtoa 165 
Belle Chevreux 157 
Bellegarde 165 
Belle de Paris 160 
Belle de Vitry, Duha- 

MEL 158 
Bdle de VUry, Bon 

Jard. 166 

BeUis . 158 

Bk>od CUngstone 183 

Bourdin 158 

Bourdine 158 

Braddick's American 179 

Bradd, J^orth American 179 



36. 
63. 
68. 
14. 
81. 
54. 
88. 
82. 
64. 
39. 

5. 
23. 
24. 

6. 

7. 
80. 
39 
60. 
35. 
70. 
65. 
25. 
66. 

8. 

9. 
87. 



Brentford Mignonne 172 

Brevoort's Seedling 183 

Boyce Peach 185 

Brown J^uti^fg- 168 
Bttcktnjghom Mignonnt 165 

Catherine 179 

ChanceUihre 165 

Chancellor 165 

Congress . 183 

Double de Troyes 173 

Double Montagne 159 

Double Swalsh 166 

Early Admirable 166 

Early Anne 159 

Early Downton 159 

Early GaUmde 165 

Early Mignonne 173 

Early J^ewinglon 181 

Early Purple 171 

Early Orange 187 

Early Sweet Water 184 

Early Vineyard 166 

Emperor of Russia 184 

Flat Peach of Chma 160 

Fold's Seedling 160 

French Mignonne 168 



PEACHES. 
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No. 
20. 
26. 
27. 

27. 

56. 
27. 
56. 
71. 
71. 
28. 
28. 
76. 
69. 
55. 
10. 
8. 
35. 
35. 
72. 
72. 

37. 
27. 
69. 
72. 

29. 
71. 
71. 
72. 
72. 

30. 
30. 
31. 

31. 

74. 

17. 
33. 
33. 

10. 
10. 
73. 
58. 
12. 
58. 
27. 
39. 
33. 



Pago 
165 
167 



Gtdande 

George the Fourth 
Grimwood's Royal 
George 

Chrinmood's ^eto Royal 
George 

Gros Milecoton 

Grosse Mignonne 

CrTos Persique Rouge 

Heath 

Heath Clingstone 

Hemskirke 

Hemskirk 

Hoflman's Pound 

Hogg^s Malacotttn 

Incomparable 

Italian 

Java Peach 

Johnson? s Early Purple 

Johnson's PurplmAvant 

Kennedy^s Carolina , 

Kennedy's Lemon Cling- 
stone 

KeurEarly Purple 

Large French Mignonne 168 

Lady Gallatin 186 

Large Yellow Pine Ap- 
ple 

Late Admirable 

Laie Heath 

Late October 

Lemon Clingstone 

Lemon Clingstone, 
Hoyte's 

Lockyer's Mignonne 

Lockyei*8 Peach 

Lord Fauconherg's 
Mignonne 

Lord Falconhridge^s 
Mignonne 

Luscious White Rare 
Ripe 

Madeleine Blanche 

Madeleine de Courson 

Madeleine Rouge 

Malta 

Malte de Mrmandie 

Mammoth Peach ' 

Milecoton 

MeUish*s Favourite 

Merlicoton 

Mignonne 

Mignonette 

Millet's Mignonne 



168 

168 
180 
168 
180 
187 
187 
168 
168 
189 
186 
179 
160 
160 
171 
171 
188 

188 
172 



188 
169 

187 
187 
188 

188 
169 
169 

169 

169 

189 

163 

170 

170 

160 

160 

188 

181 

161 

181 

168 

173 

170 



No. p'agc 

17. Montagne BUmche 163 

34. Montaubon 171 

56. Monstrous Pavie of 

Pomponne . 180 

56. Monstrotis Pavy cf 

Pomponne 180 

76. Morrisania Pound Peach 189 
74. Morrison's Pound 189 

74. Morris's White Free 

Stone 189 

Morris's Red Free Stone 189 



78. 
58. 
4. 
35. 
35. 
36. 
11. 
36. 
66. 
37. 
57. 
67. 



181 
158 
171 
171 

172 
161 

172 



Myrecoton 
J^Tarbonne 
•N*eal^s Early Purple 
Neil's Early Purple 
New Belle Ga^de 
New Noblesse * 
•ATcio Galande 
New Cut-leaved 
New Royal Charlotte 
J^fwington 
New- York White 
Clingstone 
38. Nivette 

38. J>rivette veloui6e 

12. Noblesse 
20. J^oir de Montr euil 
14. J^utmeg 

57. OldNewington 

13. Old Royal Charlotte 
35. Padley^s Early Purple 

55. Pavie Admirable 

58. Pavie' Blanc 

56. Pavie Camue , 

58. Pavie Madeleine 
56. Parie Monstrueujc 
56. Pavie Rouge 
56. Pavie Rouge de Pom- 
ponne 

10. Piche de Malte 

39. P6che de Troyes 
35. P6che du Vin 
45." Piche Jaune. Bon Jar. 
42. Piche Jaune. Duhamel 174 
10. Piche Malte . 160 
5Q. Persique d. Gros Fruit 

Blanc 
39» Petite Mignonne 
45. Petite Roussanne 
72. Pineapple 

72. Pine Apple Clingstone 

74. Philadelphia Free Stone 189 

59. Portugal 181 
40. Pourpr68 H4tive 173 



180 

186 

172 

172 

161 

165 

162 

180 

162 

171 

179 

181 

180 

181 

180 

180 

180 

160 

173 

171 

175 



181 
173 
175 

188 
188 
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TEAMM. 



K: P«fe 

41. President 173 
48. Purple Alberge 174 
35. Purple ^vant 171 
37. QtMen Charlotte 172 

43. Rambouillet 174 

42. Red Alberge 174 

44. Red Magdalen 175 
32. Red Magdalen 170 
14. Red Nutmeg 162 
32. Rouge Paysannt 170 

45. Rossanna 175 

45. Rossanne . 175 
29. Royal 169 
S9. RoyaU 169 
37. Royal QharlotU 172 

46. Royal George 176 

47. Royal Mignonne 176 
48.. Royal Kensington 176 
61. Royal Sovereign 178 
70. Rare Ripe Early Ydlow 187 
75. Red Rare Ripe 189 

43. Rumbullion 1^4 
73. SaarteMout 188 
45. SairU Laurent Jaune 175 
66. Serrated 184 

5. Sion 159 

.39. Small Mignonne 173 



No. Tf 

60. SmUh't Early J^twimff- 

ton 181 

60. Smith's Newington 181 

49. Smootb-Ieaved Royal 

George 177 

50. Spring Grove 177 

15. Sulhampstead 163 

61. Superb Royal 178 
23. Swalze 166 
23. Swolze 166 
52. T6ton de Yhnua 178 

66. Unique . 184 

16. Vanguard 163 
27. VelouUe de Merlet 168 
38. Veloutie Tardive 173 
35, V4rUable Pourpr6e H&t. 171 
40. Vineuse, Duhab<el 173 
27. Vineuse. Leli£ur 168 

• 20. Videi H&twe 165 

67. Washington Peach 163 

17. White Magdalen 163 

18. White Nutmeg 164 
64. WhUe Rare Ripe 189 
67. Williamson's New- 
York 185 

70. YelUM Malaeotan 180 



PEARS. 



61. AhMonDieu 

62. Alexandre de Russie 
108. Ambrette 

108. .Ambrette d'H^ver 
1. Ambrosia 

1 17. Ang^lique de Bordeaiu 

118. Ang^lique de Roifie 
12. Archiduc d>Et^ 

41. Aston Town 
15. August Muscat 

42. Autumn Bergamot 

63. AntumnColmar 
157. Barland 

20. Beau Present 
1 56. BeUe de Jersey 

43. Belle et Bonus 

64. BeUe Lucrative 

65. Bellissime d'Automne 
30. Bellissime d'Eti 

151. BeUissime d'Hiver 
110. Bergamotte Bugi 

44. Bergamotte Cadette 



238 


13. 


239 


110. 


257 


114. 


257 


126. 


216 


110. 


260 


109. 


260 


2. 


220 


59. 


230 


53. 


221 


124. 


231 


107. 


239 


137. 


277 


81. 


222 


71. 


277 


119. 


231 


119. 


239 


73. 


240 


123. 


226 


71. 


275 


71. 


257 


120. 


232 


121. 



Bergamotte d'Eti . 220 

Bergamotte d?Hiver 257 

Bergamotte de HoUande 259 

Berg, de la Pentecdte 265 

Bergamotte de PAquea 257 

Bergamotte de Soulers 257 

Bergamotte Rouge 217 

Bergamotte Suisse 238 

Bergamotte Sylvar^e 236 

Bergamotte Tardive 264 

Beurri Blanc 256 
Beurri Colmar Gris, ^. 269 

Beurri d'Angleterre 246 

Beurr6d*»Anjim 242 

Beurr6 d'Aremberg 261 

Beurri ^Aremhert 261 

Beun6 de Capiaumont 243 

Beurr6 d'Hiver 263 

Beurri d'Or 249 

Bevrri de Rot 242 

Beun6 Diel S61 

Beurri Epine 263 



P£i.ItS. 
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No. 

71. 

66. 

48. 
121. 

71. 
l22. 
123. 

45. 

46. 

67. 

68. 

69. 
152. 

24. 
144. 

36. 

27. 
147. 

70. 
148. 

52. 

82. 
7. 

62. 

71. 

72. 

72. 

73. 
107. 

16. 
153. 
137. 

47. 

74. 
123. 

25. 
124. 
137. 

42. 

4a 

60. 

17. 
105. 

75. 
125. 

56. 

76. 
120. 
120. 
154. 

49. 
107. 
107. 

54. 





Page 


No. 


Beurri Chris 


242 


126. 


Beurr6 Knox 


240 


54. 


BeurrS Plat 


233 


78. 


Beurr6 Ranee 


262 


79. 


Beurri Rouge 


242 


119. 


Bezy de Caissoy 


263 


80. 


Bezyde Chaumontelle 


263 


3. 


Bezy d'Heri 


232 


1. 


Bezy de la Motte 


232 


4. 


Bezy de Montigny 


240 


110. 


Bezy Vaet 


241 


126. 


Bishop's Thumb 


241 


131. 


Black Pear of Worcester 275 


50. 


Blanquet it longue queue 


224 


51. 


Bonchritien de Esptigne 


272 


81. 


Bonchretien d'EU 


228 


20. 


Bonch, d'EU Musqui 


225 


18. 


Bonch. d'Hiver 


273 


150. 


Bonchretien Fondante 


240 


14. 


Bonne Malinoise 


273 


82. 


Bonne Rouge 


235 


127. 


Bouche J^ouvelle 


246 


64. 


Bourdon Musqui 


218 


5. 


Brocas Bergamot 


235 


137. 


Brown Beurr6 


242 


18. 


Calebasse 


242. 


128. 


Cabelasse Musquie 


242 


128. 


Capiattmont 


243 


83. 


Carlisle 


256 


111. 


Cassolette 


221 


37. 


Catillac 


275 


83. 


Chapman's 


269 


52. 


Charles d*Autriche 


233 


84. 


Chat-brul6 


243 


U2. 


Chaumontel 


263 


113. 


Citron de Cannes 


224 


113. 


Colmar 


264 


129. 


Colmar Epineux 


269 


129. 


Common Bergamot 


231 


71. 


Crasanne 


. 233 


162. 


Crasanne Panachie 


238 


19. 


Cuisse Madame 


221 


12. 


CulotU Suisse 


255 


6. 


Darimont 


243 


86. 


D»Auch 


264 


163. 


Dauphine 


237 


53. 


D^lices d'Ardenpont 


244 


1. 


DiePs Butterbime 


261 


54. 


Dorothie Royale 


262 


152. 


Double-blossomed 


276 


19. 


Double d'Automne 


234 


20. 


Doyennd 


256 


117. 


DoyennS Blane 


256 


37. 


DojftnrU d?Mt(mM 


236 


31. 



Faf« 

265 
236 
244 
245 
261 
Duchess of Angoul^me 245 
~ ~ 217 

216 
217 
257 
265 
267 
234 
235 
246 
222 
222 
274 
220 
246 
265 
239 
217 
269 
222 
266 

266 
247 
258 
228 
247 
235 
247 
258 
259 
259 
267 
267 
242 
275 
222 
220 
218 
247 
279 
236 
216 
236 
275 
222 
Grosse Cuisse Madame 222 
Gros Francrial 260 

GrosMicetd?Et6 228 

Gros Rowsetet 226 



Doyenni d^S^er 
Doyenni Gris 
Doyenni Panache 
Doyenni SantiUte 
Due d'Aremberg 



Early Bergamot 
Early Beurri 
Early Rousselet 
Easter Bergamot 
Easter Beurr6 
Easter Saint Germain 
Echassery 
Elton 

English Beurr6 . 
Epargne 
Epine d'Et6 
Epine d'Hiver 
Epine Rose 
Flemish Beauty 
Flemish Bonclii6fien 
Fondante d*Autpmne 
Fondante de Brest 
Fondante de Paniset 
Fondante Musqui 
Forelle 

Forellen-bim 
t'rancMipaiine 
Francr6al 
Francr6al, Summer 
Frangipane * 

GansePs Bergamot 
Gkndeseim 
Gennan Muscat 
CHlogii 
GUe-^GUe 
Glout Morceau 
Gloux 'Morceaux 
Golden Beurri 
Grand Monarque 
Great Blanquet 
Great Onion 
Green Chisel 
Green Su^r 
Governor Stuyvesant 
Green Sylvange 
Gray Beurri 
Gray Doyenni 
Groote Mogol 
Grosse Blanquet 
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Page 


No. 


130. Ginimkower- 


J267 1 


27. 


t3a. erumkower Winteiinme 267 


135. 


8iSw Macon's Incomparable 


248 


94 


13. Httmden*i Bergamat 


220 


148. 


121. Hardenpont &* Print- 




95* 


emps 


363 


136. 


86. Haiel * - \ 


»4S 


161. 


87. Henri Q^udlre 


948 


116. 


87. HengrtJie Fourth 


248 


9. 


114. Hdland Bergamot 


259 


28. 


158.110118010 


278 


110. 


159. Huflfcap 


278 


152. 


82. Imperatrict de la Franct 


1 246 


137. 


88. Incommunicable 


249 


1«7. 


124. Incomparable " • , 


264 


138. 


"71. IsamJ)ert 


242 


122. 


62. Ives^s Bergamot 


235 


' 22. 


55. JaJjQusie 


237 


32. 


20. Jargonelle 


*222 


107. 


107. Kaiserbime 


256 


8. 


89. Keiser 


249 


117. 


82 La Belle deFlanites 


246 


28. 


148. Lu Bonne Malinoise 


273 


61. 


88. VIncommunicMe 


249 


125. 


&»^La Princesse 


218 


115. 


21. Lammas 


223 


107. 


50i I«gTiP?^c ____^ 


237 


96. 


130. Lent St. Gfermain 2671 


T20. 


22. Little Muscat 


223 


107. 


152. Livre 


275 


29. 


23. London Sugar 


224 


14. 


160. Longland 


278 


143. 


24. Long-stalked Blanqwet 


: 224 


139. 


90. Louise-bonne 


250 


97. 


25. Madeleine 


224 


107. 


25. Magdalene 


224 


98. 


26. Mansuette 


225 


35. 


92. Marchioness 


250 


152. 


91. Marie Louise 


250 


58. 


92. Mar(][uise 


250 


58. 


132. Martm Sec 


268 


29. 


133. Martine Sire 


268 


8. 


134. Merveille d'Hiver 


268 


71. 


93. Messire Jeajj 


251 


54. 


13. MUan Blanc ' 


220 


30. 


57. Moor-Wl Egg 


237 


99. 


104. MouiUe-bouche 


255 


10. 


100. Muscat a longue queue 


253 


31. 


15. Muscat d'^oULt 


221 


19. 


112. Muscat d'AUemagne 


258 


14 


8. Muscat Robert 


218 


149. 


16. Muscat-vert 


221 


32. 


7. Musk Drone 


218 


4 


8^ MuskKobine 


318 


100. 



Musk Bummei Bonchr. 225 

Naples . -268 

Napoleon * 251 

JVWw d'Bicar 273 

New Bridge . 252 

, . OakJea^Slmpeiial 269 

Oldfield 279 

Orange d^Hiver 260 

Qauige Musqu6e 218 

Ortm^eTulip^e 225 

Paddington 258 

Parkinson's Wptrden 275 

Passe Colmar * 269 
Pjosse-Cdmar Epvtiemx * 269 

Pastorale * ' 270 

Petit Bevrri d^Hvoer 263 

Petit Muscat 223 

Petit Roussdet 227 

Poire d, courte queue 256 

Poire d la Reine 218 

Poire Angil%f[ue 260 

Poire aux Mouches 226 

Poire d' Amour 238 

Poire d^Aucj^ 264 

Poire de Jardin 259 

Poire de Limon 256 

Poire de Louvaine 252 

^dire de MeUm- ' - 261 

Poire de J^eige 256 

Poire de Prince 226 

Poire de Rose 920 

Poire de Saint-pere 271 

Poire de Vitrier 270 

Poire Figue , 253 
Poire Monsieur " 256 

Poire NeiU * 252 

Poi^e sans peau 228 

Pound • 275 

Princesse d' Orange 237 

Princess of Orange 237 

Prince's Pear 226 

Queen's Pear 219 

Red Beurri 342 

Red Doy^nni 336 

Red Muscadel 226 

Riche D^pouille 253 

Robine 219 

Roi d'Etjfe 226 

R(n Louis 232 

Rosinbime 320 

Roussdet d'Hieer 874 

Roussdet de Rkeimt 827 

Roussdet HAttf 817 

Rousseline 853 



Ttvxa. 
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10. RoyalecPEti 219 

140. Royal d'Hiver 270 

33. Sabine d'Et6 227 

141. Saittt Augustin 271 

142. Saint Germain 271 

143. Saint Pere 271 
20. Saint Samson 222 

11. Salviati 219 

101. Seckle 254 

34. Seigneur d'Et6 227 

35. Skinless 228 
144 Spanish Bonchr6tien 272 

12. Summer Archduke 219 

13. Summer Bergaraot 226 

36. Summer Bonchr^tien 228 

37. Summer Francreal . 228 

14. Summer Rose 22a 
. 30. Supreme 226 

102. Swan's Egg 254 
59. Swiss Bergamot ' 238 
53. Sylvange-vert 236 

110. Tarling ^58 

162. Teinton Squash 279 

14. Thorny Rose 220 



No. P«fe 

145. Tillington 272 
155. Tresor 276 

155. Tresor cP^mour N 276 

103. Urbaniste 255 

156. Uvedale's St. Germain 277 
107. Valencia 256 

60. Variegated Crasanne 238 

104. Verte Longue 2*55 

105. Verte Longue Panach6e 255 

106. Vigne 258 

146. Virgouleuse 272 
107 WhUeBeurre 256 

107. White Doy6»n6 256 
122. Wilding of Caissoy 263 

38. Williams's Bonchr6tien 229 

39. Windsor • 229 
110. Winter B6rgmnot 258 

147. Winter Bonchr6tien 273 

148. Winter Nelis 273 
116. Winter Orange 260 

149. Winter Rousselet 274 

150. Wmter Thorn 274 
•40. Yat 230 

42. York Bergamot 231 



PLtJMS. 



43. ^bricoiie 295 

10. Jibricot-Vert 283 

49. Amher Primordian 297 

43. Apricot 295 
1. Azure Hdtive 280 
6. Black Damascus 282 
6. Black Morocco 282 

68. Beach Plum 303 

66. Black Damson 303 

1. Blue Gage 280 

2. Blue Perdrigon . 280 
53. Boimar's Washington 298 

44. Brignole 295 

44. Brignole Jaune 295 

45. Bury Seedling 295 
28. Caledonian 290 
49. Catalonim 297 

13. Cherry 285 

14. Cheston 285 

67. Chickasaw Plum 303 
47. Cloth qf Gold ' 297 
45. Coe's Golden Ih-op 295 
63. Cooper's Large 302 
63. Cooper's Plum 302 
23. Damasdi'Itaiie 288 
37. Damas Violet 293 



10. Dauphine ' 283 

15, Diaper 285 

15. Diaprie Rouge 285 
58. Diaprie Violette 293 
31. Die VioleUe KOnigin 291 

58. Die Weisse Kaiserpflmime 301 
64. Domine Dull's Plum 302 

46. Downton Imperatrice 296 

47. Drap d'Or 297 

48. Early Amber 297 

6. Early Morocco 283 

16. Early Orleans 286 

1 7. Early Red Primordian 286 

7. Early Tours 283 
9. Early Violet 283 

59. Egg 301 
45. Fair's Golden Drop 296 
52. flushing Gage 303 

18. Fotherin^am 286 

19. German Prune 286 
27. GoUath 287 

3. Great Damask Violet 281 

10. Green Gage 283 

3. Gros Damas de Tours 281 

4. Grosse Noire Hdtive 281 
10. Grosse Reine Citud$ 288 
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No. 


ph« 


16. Bmnpian Vcurt 


286 


65. Horse Plum 


303 


528. HowcWs Large 


290 


21. Iniperatnce 


287 


58. ImperaiHce BUmehe 


287 


21. Jhnperatrice VioUtte 


287 


59. Inqterial Blanche 


301 


22. Imperial Diadem 


287 ■ 


33. Irnperiak VioUtte 


292 


2 3. Italian Dajmask 


288 


'49. JauneH^Uve 


297 


5. Kirke's 


281 


24. La Delicieuse 


288 


25. LaRojale 


288 


11. Little Ctueen Claude 


•^84 


12. Ilucombe's Nonsuch ^ 


' 284 


50. Maitre Claude 


299 


14. Matchless . 


285 


26. Mimms 


2^ 


51. Mirabelle 


298 


47. MirhbeUe DaubU 


297 


13. Mirabolan 


285 


27. Mpnsleur 


28^- 


28. Monsieur H&tif 


289 


30. Monsieur Tardif 


295 


6. Morocco 


282 


28. Nectarine 


290 


53. tVew Washington 


298 


61. New-Tork Purple 


301 


40. Nutmeg 


294 


29. Orleans 


290 


2. Perdrigon 


280 


60. Perdrigon Blanc 


301 


34. Perdrigon Rouge 


292 


39. Perdrigon Violet 


293 


56. Petit Damas Blanc 


300' 


11. Pe<itc 12 cine Claude 


.284 


7. Prc6oce de Tours 


283 


8. Prune Damson 


282 


44. Prune de Brignole 


295 


28. Prune Piche * 


290 


30. Prune Suisse 


290 



No. 
31. 
32. 
19. 
19. 
29. 
16. 
33. 
34, 
17. 
31. 
16, 
25. 
35. 
36, 
52. 
20. 

la 

30. 
62. 
10. 
•9. 
37.- 
38. 
#. 
59. 
53. 
54. 
40. 
65. 
56. 
57. 

5a 

69. 
51. 
60. 
49. 
57. 

41, 
41. 
41. 
42. 



Purple Gage 
Clue^i Mother 
Q^uetsche 
^uetie% ' 
Red Damask 
Red Diaper 



291 
291 

am 

290 
283 



Ked Magnum Bonum 292 

Red Perdrigon 293 

Red Primordian 286 

Reine Claude VioleUs 201 

Roche- Corbon ■ 283 

Rotffde 288 

Royal Dau^iin 292 

Royale de Tour» 292 

Saiut Catharine * 298 

BahU Cloud 287 

Sheen ' 286 

Bimiana 290 

Superior Gage 302 

Verte-bonn^ 283 

Violet 283 

Violet Damask 293 

Violet Diaper 293 

Violet HAfive 283 

Violet Perdrigon 293 

. Wasfdngton 298 

Wentworth 299 

Wheat 293 

Wiiite BuUace 300 

White Damask , 300 

White Damson 300 

White Imperatrice 300 

White Magnum Bonum 301 

Wfdte Mirable 298 

White Perdrigon ■ 301 

White PHmordian 297 

White Prune Damson 300 

Wilmot's Early Orieans 294 

WUnwl's Late Orleans 294 

WUmot's Orleans 294 

Winesour 294 
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